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Brooklyn ViUay Breeze^iUy Walton. 

♦Feb. 19, 1855 Taylor, John Stopford, M.D. Aberd., F.R.G.S., 1, 
Springfield^ St. Anne street. 

Jan. 28, 1848 Taylor, Robert Hibbert, M J). Edin., L.B.O.S. Ed., 
Lect. on Ophthalmic Medicine, Royal Infirmary 
School of Medicine, 1, Percy-street. 

Dec. 11, 1854 Thompson, Samnel H., ThingwaU HaU, Knotty 
Ash. 

Not. 17, 1860 Tinling, Chas., 44, Cable-street, and 84, Onslow- 
road, Elm Park. 

Feb. 22, 1869 Tinker, Geo., Blue Coat Hospital. 

Dec. 1, 1861 Towson, John Thomas, F.R.Gil., Scientific 
Examiner, Sailors* Home, 47, Upper Parlia- 
ment'Street. 

Jan. 7, 1867 Trimble, Robt., Riversdale^road, Aighurth. 

*Feb. 19, 1844 TumbuU, James Muter, M.D. Edin., M.R.O.P., 
Physician Royal Infirmary, 86, Rodney-street. 

Oct. 21, 1861 XJnwin, William Andrew, 11, Rumford-place. 

Oct. 21, 1844 Vose, James Richard White, M.D. Edin.. F.R.O.P., 
Physician Royal Infirmary, 6, Gambler-terrace. 

Mar. 18, 1861 Walker, Thomas Shadford, M.R.O.S., Rodney- 
street. 

Jan. 27, 1862 Waknsley, Gilbert G., 60, Lord-street. 

Jan. 9, 1866 Walthew, William, Phanix-chanibers, and Vine 
Cottage, Aughton. 

Dec. 2, 1861 Weightman, William Henry, Lelth Offices, Moor- 
fields, and Hapsford-lane, Litherland. 

April 7, 1862 Whittle, Ewing, M.D., Lecturer on Med. Juris- 
prudence, Royal Inf. School of Medicine, 65, 
Catherine-street. 

Nov. 2, 1868 Whitty, W. Alfred, '* Daily Post'' Office, and 48, 
Shaw-street. 

Jan. 18, 1868 Whitworth, Rev. W. A., B.A., 16, Percy-street, 
and Queen's College, Liverpool. 

Mar 18, 1861 Wood, Geo. S., 20, Lord-street, and Bellevue-road, 
Wavertree. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS, 

LIMITED TO FIFTY. 

1.— 1812 Peter Mark Roget, M.D. Edin., F.R.C J>„ F.R.S., F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Ac, 18, Upper Bedford- 
place y London. 

2.— 1819 John Stanley, M.D. Edin., Whitehaven. 

8.— 1827 Rev. 'VTilliam Hincks, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor of 
Natnral History in University College, 
Toronto, C.W. 

4.— 1888 The Right Hon. Dudley Ryder, Earl of Harrowby, K.G., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Sandon-hall, Staffordshire, 
and 89, Grosvenor-sqiuire, London, W. 

5.— 1888 James Yates, M.A., F.R.S.. F.L.S., F.G.S., &c., Lau- 
derdale House, Highgate, London, 

6.— 1886 George Patten, A.R.A., 21, Queen's-road West, Regent's 
Park, London. 

7. — 1885 William Ewart, M.P., Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, 
London. 

8.— 1886 The Most Noble William, Duke of Devonshire, E.G., 
M.A., F.R.8., F.G.S., Ac, Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, Devonshire House, 
London W., and Chatsworth, Derbyshire. 

9.— 1888 George Biddell Airy, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. 
F.R.S.E., Hon. M.R.I.A., V.P.R.A.S., 
F.C.P.S., &c.. Astronomer Royal, Boydl 
Observatory, Greenwich, 

10. — 1840 James Nasmyth, F.R.A.S., Penshurst, Kent. 

11.— 1840 Richard Duncan Mackintosh, L.R.C.P., ExeUr. 

12.— 1841 Charles Bryce, M.D. Glasg., Fell.F.P.S.G., Brighton, 

18.— 1844 T. P. Hall, CoggleshaU, Essex. 

14. — 1844 Peter Rylands, Warrington. 
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15.— 1844 John Scouler, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S., Glasgow. 

16.— 1844 Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S.,F.Z.S.,F.L.S., Professor 

of Comparative Anatomy, King's CoUegey 

London. 
17.— 1844 Robert Patterson, F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Belfast. 
18.— 1854 Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.A. Cantab., F.R.S., F.G.S., 

Penrhyn, Cornwall. 
19.-1844 William Carpenter, M.D. Edin., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 

Registrar, London University. 
20.— 1848 Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., Strand, Bury. 
21.-1850 Rev. St. Vincent Beeohy, M.A. Cantab., Worsley, near 

Eccles. 
22.-1851 James Smith, F.R.SS.L. and E., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 

Jordan-kill, Glasgow. 
28. — 1851 Henry Clarke Pidgeon, London. 
24.-1851 Rev. Robert Bickersteth Mayor, M.A., Fell. St. John's 

College, Cantab., F.C.P.S., Rugby. 
25.— 1852 William Reynolds, M.D., Coed-du, Denbighshire. 
26.-1858 Rev. James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., &c.. Stone, near 

Aylesbury. 
27.-1857 Thomas Jos. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., 

H.B.M. Consul, Bosario. 
28. — 1861 Louis Agassiz, Professor of Natural History in Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
29.-1861 William Fairbaim, LL.D., C.E., F.R.S., Polygon, near 

Manchester. 
80.-1861 Rev. Thomas P. Kirkman, M.A.,F.R.S., Croft Rectory, 

Warrington. 
81.-1862 The Right Rev. H. N. Staley,D.D., Bishop of Honolulu, 

Sandwich Islands. 
82.— 1863 Edward J. Reed, Chief Constructor of H. M. Navy, 

Admiralty, and Hyde Vale, 8, Greenwich, 

S.E. 
88.— 1865 John Edward Gray, Ph. D., F. R. S., Ac, British 

Museum. 
84.-1865 George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of 

Physiology in the University of Oxford, 

Oxford. 
85.— 1865 Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A. and M.B. Oxon, F.L.S. 
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86.— 1867 J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Ac., Principal 
and Vice-Ohancellor of McGill Uniyersity, 
Montreal. 

87. — 1868 Captain Sir James Anderson, Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, London, 

88. — 1869 Charles Dickens, London, 



CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

LIMITED TO THIBTT-FIVE. 

1.— 1867 Albert C. L. G. Giinther, M.A., MD., Ph.D., British 
Mosemn, Editor of the ^' Zoological Record." 
2. — 1867 J. Yate Johi^son, London. 
8.— 1867 R. B. N. Walker, Gaboon, West Africa. 
4.— 1868 Rev. J. Holding, M.A., F.R.G.S., London. 
5. — 1868 Geo. Hawkins, Colombo, Ceylon. 
6. — 1868 J. Lewis Ingram, Bathurst, River Gambia. 
7. — 1869 Geo. Mackenzie, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 



ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED TO TWENTT-PIVE. 

1.— Jan. 27, 1862 Captain John H. Mortimer, '* America," 

(Atlantic.) 
2.— Mar. 24, 1862 Captain P. C. Petrie, **City of London," 

Commodore of the Tnman Line of American 

Steam Packets. (Atlantic.) 
8.— Feb. 9, 1868 Captain James P. Anderson, R.M.S.S. 

" Africa," Cunard Service. (Atlantic.) 
4.— Feb. 9, 1868 Captain John Carr, (Boshby and Edwards,) 

ship " Scindia." (Calcutta.) 
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6.— Feb. 9, 1868 Captain Charles E. Price, B.N.B., (L. Young 
and Co.y) ship ** Comwallis. (Calcutta and 
Sydney.) 
6.— April 20, 1868 Captain Fred. E. Baker, ship " Niphon." 

(Chinese Seas.) 
7. — Oct. 81, 1864 Captain Thompson, ship <' Admiral Lyons." 

(Bombay.) 
8.— Oct. 81, 1868 Captain Edward Berry, ship " Bichard Cob- 
den." (ChiH.) 
9. — Oct. 81, 1864 Captain Alexander Browne, (Papayanni,) 

S. S. '' Agia Sofia." (Mediterranean.) 
10.— Oct. 81, 1864 Captain Whiteway, ship "Annie Chesshyre." 

(Pacific.) 
LI. — ^April 18, 1865 Captain Alexander Cameron, (Boolt, English, 
and Brandon,) ship ** Staflfordshire." 
(Shanghai.) 
12.— Dec. 11, 1866 Captam Walker, ship « Trenton." 
18.— Mar. 28, 1868 Captain David Scott. 
14.— Oct. 6, 1868 Captain Cawne Warren. 
15.— Oct. 5, 1868 Captain Perry. 
16.— Mar. 22, 1869 Captain Bobert Morgan, ship ''Bobin Hood." 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 

BsoEivED FBOM Mat, 1868, TO Mat, 1869. 

Title. Donor. 

1868, 

OOTOBEB 19th. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 806-880 

inclusiye ...... The Society, 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, Feb.-Aug., 

1868, inclusive The Institute. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society, Index 

1848-60, Part I. Jan.-March, Part m. 

May-Dec, 1867 The Society. 

Report of the British Association for the 

advancement of Science, 1867 . Dr. Inman. 

Proceeding of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. 8, 

second series, nos". 1-7, vol. 4, no. 1 . The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, May to Oct., 

1868, nos. 65-70 The Society. 

Journal of the Linnsean Society, vol. 9, no. 40, 

vol. 10, nos. 41-47 . . . . Th^ Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great 

Britain, vol. 6, parts 8 and 4 . The Ivstitution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 16., nos. 

101-104 The Society. 

Journal of the Statistical Society,^ June and 

September, vol. 81, parts 2 and 8. The Society, 

Anthropological Review, nos. 22 and 28 . . The Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 

vol. 12, nos. 2, 8 and 4 . . . . The Society. 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 

vol. 87 The Society. 

c 
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Title. Donor. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society, 

vol. 4, noB. 87 and 88 . The Society. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, vol. 28, nos. 6, 7 and 8 . . Tl^e Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of 

Edinburgh, session 1864-5 . . . The Society, 

Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art, 

no. 66 The Society. 

Natural History Transactions of Northumberland 

and Durham, voL 2 The Society. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Thirty- 
fifth Annual Report .... The Society. 

Clinical Society's Transactions, vol. 1 . . The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 8, 

part 1 ...... . The Society. 

Clarks' Ante-Nicene Library, Cyprian, vol. 2 . 

Tertullian against Marcion . . . Mr. Macfie. 

Authorship of the Practical Electric Telegraph 
of Great Britain, by Rev. Thos. Fothergill 
Cooke, M.A. ...... Author. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 

April, 1868 ...... T^ Society. 

Greenwich Observations, for 1866 Admiralty Commissioners. 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society's 
Annual Report, 1867-68 . ... The Society. 

The Science of Counting, by Prof. Whitworth, 

M.A The Author. 

Notes on Parts of Devon and Cornwall (Geolo- 
gical), by J. Beete Jukes. Boy. Geog. Society of Ireland. 

Buenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings, by 
T. J. Hutchinson, Consul for Rosario, 
Santa Fe The Author. 

Details of a Journey through Part of the 
Saludo Valley, Argentine Republic^ by Consul 
Hutchinson The Author, 
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Title. Donor. 

On Some New Species of Oliva, by F. P. Marrat The Author. 

Abstract of the Proceedings of the Liverpool 

Geological Society, 1867-68 . . .The Society. 

Eeport of the Liverpool Naturalists Field Club, 

1867-68 The Society. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 

Archaeological Society, 1867-68 . . .The Society. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Philomathic So- 
ciety, 1867-68 The Society, 

Journal of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, 

September, 1868 The Society. 

NovBMBEB 2nd. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 881, 882 . The Society. 
The Feudal Barons of Powys, by Morris Chas. 

Jon«es ....... The Authoi: 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 

.voL 12, no. 6 The Society. 

Monthly Notices of the Boyal Astronomical 

Society, vol. 28, no. 9 . . . .The Society. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 

London, vol. 4, no. 2 . . . The Society. 

Liverpool Medical and Surgical Reports, vol. 2 The Editors. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, September 

1868 The ImtihUe. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 
ArchsBolpgical Society, 2l8t session, 1st meet- 
ing The Society. 

Joujpiial of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society . The Society. 
Transactions of the Liverpool Geological 

Society The Society, 

Transactions of the Liverpool Polytechnic 

Society The Society. 
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Title. Donor. 

NOTEMBEB 16th. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 888, 884 . The Society, 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society, vol. 17, no. 106 The Society. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Chatham Society, 

24th session ...... The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Nov., 1868 . The Society. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, 1868 The Society. 

Annual Beport of the Boston Society of Natural 

History, 1868-69 The Society. 

Conditions and Doings of Ditto, 1867-68. 

Memoirs, vol. 1, part 3. Proceedings, vol. 11 The Society. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Schools of the city of 
Washington The Trustees. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 

Society, Philadelphia, vol. 10, no. 77 . . The Society. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 

York, vol. 8, nos. 16, 16, 17 . . . The Lyceum. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 

and Sciences, 1866 The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Essex Listitute, (Salem, 

U. S.), vol. 6, nos. 6 and 6 . . . The ImtituU. 

Monthly Beports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, U. S., 1867 . . . U. S. Government. 

Beport for 1866 U. 8. Government. 

Annual Beport of the Smithsonian Institution, 

1866 The InstUution. 

Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 

16 The Institution. 

NoVElfBEB 80th. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 61 . The Society. 

Journal of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society . The Society. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 886, 886 . The Society. 
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Title. Donor. 

Sixteenth AnntiB!! Report of the Ooxmcil of the 
City of Manchester, on the working of the 
Public Free Libraries, 1867-68 . . . The CouncU. 

J'onmal of the Franklin institute, vol. 86, no. 

614 • . . The Institute. 

Journal of the LinnsBan Society, vol. 10, no. 46 The Society. 

DSGXBfBBS 14th. 

Claries* Ante-Nicene Library, vols. 9 and 10 . Mr^ Macfie. 
Guide to the Geology of the Yorkshire Coast, 

by Martin Simpson, Whitby . . . The Author. 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, vol. ^, no. 1 . . . . Tke Society. 
Autobiography t>f Right Hon. Sir Richard Oerx, 

Bart., Lord CSumocllor of L-eland, by Bidhard 

Caulfield, Cuvierian Society, Cork . . The Author. 
Life of St. Fin Bane, fin^A Bi^iop of <3oi%[, bf 

ditto Tke Author. 

Proceedings of ^Oie PldlosdipMeal Bociety of 

Glasgow, lefCT-eS . . . . .The Society. 
7otimal of the Chemical Society, Dec., 1868 . The Society. 
Annual Report, Sa^ax Literasy and Phifo- 

flophical Society, 1868 .... The Society. 
Journal of the Seottirfi Meteorologieal Society, 

October, 1868 Tke Society. 

^onmal of Iftie flookfty of Asis, mm. ^91, 888 . Tke Society. 
Proceedings of the Liveipeiol AMbiitoctimil asid 

Archeologioal Society .... Tke Society. 
Transactions of the Liverpool Chemists' Asso- 
ciation The Association. 

Januabt 11th, 1B69. 

Patent Office Reports, Ifashington, U. S., 

1868-64-66 V. S. Oovemment. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 889, 8$6, 

S41, 842 The Society. 

-c- 
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Title. Donor. 

Journal of the StaUstical Society of London, 

Dec., 1868 The Society. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, Nov. 1868 • The InstitjUe. 

Anthropological Review, January, 1869 . . The Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of 

Arts, vol. 7, parts 4 and 6 . . . . The Society. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 

Archaeological Society .... The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 17, no. 106 The Society. 

Canadian Journal of Industry, Dec., 1868 Canadian Institute. 

Jakuabt 25th. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 848, 844 . The Society^ 

Various Papers, read before the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, by Dr. Collingwood, late 
Hon. Secretary to this Society . . . The Author. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society, vol. 

4, no. 89 The Society. 

Report of the Proceedings, Geological and 
Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire The Society. 

Annual Report of the Transactions of the 

Plymouth Institution, 1867-68 . . The InstitiOion. 

Journal of the Linnaean Socieiy, January, 1869, 

vol. 10, nos. 46 and 48 ... . The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Jan., 1869 . The Society. 

Proceedings Royal Astronomical Society . The Society. 

Ditto, Liverpool Architectural and ArchsBologioal 

Society The Society. 

Pebruaby 8th. 

Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, vol. 8, nos. 

1, 2, 8, 4 . Tfie Natural History Society of Montreal. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 846, 846 . The Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 17, no. 

107 The Society. 
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Title. Donor. 

JoTunal of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, 

January The Society, 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Arohitectnral 

and Archffiological Society, January . . The Society. 

Febbuabt 22nd. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 847, 848 . The Society. 
Journal of the Franklin Listitute, Dec., 1868 . The Institute. 
Proceedings of Boyal Society, vol. 17, no. 108 . The Society. 
Monthly Notices of the Boyal Astronomical 

Society, vol. 29, no. 8 . . . . The Society. 
Journal of the Chemical Society, Fehruary, 1869 The Society, 
Beale Instituto Lomhardi di Scienza e Lettere. 

Bendiconti Classedi Lettere e Scienza Moralie 

Politiche, voL 4, nos. 1 to 9, inclusive. 

Classe di Scienza Matematiche e Naturali, vol. 

4, nos. 1 to 10, inclusive. Series £[., vol. 1, 

nos. 1 to 10 . . , . . The Institute. 

Memoire del Beale Listituto Lomhardo, Scienza 

Moralie, etc., vol. 10, nos. 4, 6, 6 . . The Institute, 
Solenni Adunara del Beale Listituto Lomhardo, 

voL 1, no. 4 The Institute, 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural 

and ArchsBological Society . . The Society. 

Maboh 8th. 

U. S. Patent Office Beports, 1866, vols. 1, 2, B, 

Washington U. S. Oovemment. 

Forty-fourth Annual Beport of the Directors of 

the Liverpool Listitute, 1869 . . . The Institute, 
Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, 

vol. 18, no. 1 The Society. 

Geologists 'Association Annual Beport, 1868 The Association. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 849, 850 . The Society. 
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Title. Donor. 

March 22nd. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, March, 1869. The Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 17, no. 109 The Society, 
Proceedings of the Meteorological Society, yd. 4, 

no. 40 The Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 

Society, Philadelphia, vol. 10, no. 8 . The Society. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 861, 86^ . The Society. 
Genealogical C^art t)f the ex-Eoyttl Honse of 

Bourhon, by P. J. Jeffery . The Author. 

AmL 5th. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, vol. 29, no. 4 ... The Society. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 858, 854 . ne Society. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 

January, 1869 The Society. 

^Proceedings of the Meteorological Society, 

vol. 4, no. 41 The Society. 

Anthropological Review, April, 1869 The Society. 

Transactions Edinburgh Geological Society, vol. 

1, part 1 The Society. 

House of Austria in the Thirty Years' War, by 
A. W. Ward, Professor of History, Owen's 
Coll., Manchester . , . . The Author. 

Memoires des Crinoides Yivants, par Michl. 
Sars. Beitrage zur La1;einischen Grammatik 
von L. E. M. Aubert. ^gyptische Chrono- 
logie, von J. Lieblin. Traite Elementam 
•des Fonctions Eliptiques, par Dr. O. J. Broch. 
Al-Mu£&M6al Opus de re GraBmatica Arabi- 
eum, edidit par J. P. Brock . Dei, KongeUge Norske 
Universitet i Chrietiania (ved Universitetete Secretair). 

Journal of the Liverpool Polytechnic Boeiety, 

January, 1869 The Society. 
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Title. Donor. 

Ihroceedings of the Liverpool Architectnral and 

ArchsBological Socieiy .... The Society. 

April 16th. 

JoTunal of the Society of Arts, nos. 865, 856 . The Society. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, Jan., Feb., 

1869 ThelnstituU. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 17, no. 10 The Society. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Chemical Society The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, April, 1869 • The Society. 

Journal of the Tjinnafmn Society (fiotany) vol. 2, 

no. 49 The Society. 

Journal of the Statistical Society, March, 1869 The Society. 

Proceedings of the Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, session 1862-68, 1866-66 . The Society. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 

Arch»ological Society .... The Society. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, vol. 29, no. 5 . . . . The Society. 

Scientific Opinion, nos. 1 to 24 . Wyman d SonSf London, 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THB 



LIVERPOOL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 



ANNUAL MEETING— FiPTT -Eighth Session. 

Royal Institxjtion, Ootobeb Sth, 1868. 

J. BIRKBECK NEVINS, M.D., Viob-Prbsidknt, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the preyious session 
having been read and signed^ the Honobaby Sbobetaby read 
the following 

REPORT, 

The Gonncil of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
in presenting the fifty-seventh annual report, have again to 
record the unabated interest which is taken in the Society's 
proceedings, and to congratulate the members upon the 
good attendances which marked the meetings of the last 
session. 

B 
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Dnring the year, thirty-two names have been withdrawn 
from the roll of ordinary members, chiefly by removals from 
the town, bat in two instances by d^th. Of these, the 
name of the late William Bathbone will always be held in 
veneration by the members of this Society ; he was one of 
its founders, and his name had been on the roll for the long 
period of fifty-six years. A cordial vote of condolence with 
his family on their bereavement was unanimously passed, in 
a full meeting of the members, during the late session. 

The Society has to regret the loss, during the year, of 
perhaps the most distinguished of its honorary members, the 
Right Hon. Lord Brougham, whose fame is too widely 
known to require more in this report than a passing allusion 
to his death. 

The Council have also to record the loss of another 
member. Dr. Birkenhead, who, during his short career, had 
laid the foundation of. a high scientific reputation.**" 

Against the thirty -two resignations which have been 
mentioned, the council has to report fifteen elections, by 
which the list of ordinary members has been reduced from 
224 to 207, a number still in excess of that of former 
years. 

* Dr. Birktnhead wm hom at Sale, near Haaohetter, in 1837, and wai 
edncated in the national 8<^ool at Streifori, where, both as a •oholar and pnpU 
teacher, he eariy displayed the poseesnon of oonsiderable ability. Hia ednoatioii 
was continued at ths Chester Training College, which he left, at the end of two 
years, to porsne hia special studies at the Royal School of Mines in London, and 
to qualify himself as a science teacher, under the department of Scienoe and 
Art He then obtained the maiitership of the Wigan Mining School, to which 
appointment he soon afterwards added that of Lecturer at the Liverpool School 
of Science, and latteiiy alro that of Lecturer on Chemistry and Toxioo o^:^ at 
the Royal Infirmary School of Medicine. His labours were not confined to the 
duties of these public appointments ; he was consulted as an analyst, conducted 
scienoe classes at Preston, and gave courses of popular lectures to the working 
classes at the Free Library and Museum. From this brief notice, it will be seen 
that he was a man of rare ability, industry, and perseverance, and that his pre- 
mature death (wnioh occurred on the 22nd October, 1867) hM deprifed Seiflnoe 
of one of the most devoted of her sons. 
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The roll of honorary rnemben remains at 99, the election 
of Captain Sir James Anderson making np the deficiency in 
nnmbers caused by the death of Lord Brougham ; one cor- 
responding member has been added to the three already on 
the list ; and the number of associates continues 18, as 
before. The total number of members of all classes is thus 
268. 

The application which was made last year to the British 
Association, to hold its annual meeting for 1869 in Liverpool, 
has been renewed this year with greater earnestness, and 
your Council, in conjunction with many of the kindred 
societies in the town, sent special delegates to Norwich to 
support the inyitation which was made. Although their 
efforts have not been crowned with success, your Council 
have very strong reasons for belieying that the British Asso- 
ciation will not pass Liverpool by in 1870, should the invita- 
tion be renewed next year. 

The volume of proceedings for the last session is now in 
course of distribution, and although its publication has not 
taken place so soon as the Council would wish, they yet hope 
that, by special attention to this matter, and the prompt 
co-operation of reading members, the future volumes of pro- 
ceedings will be ready for distribution during the early part 
of each summer. 

Before concluding this report, the Council desire to 
express their sense of the valuable services which Mr. Thomas 
J. Moore has rendered to this Society, by his numerous 
exhibitions of natural history specimens, and the interesting 
information he has communicated to the members on each 
occasion, thus rendering the meetings of the Society addi- 
tionally agreeable and instructive. 

The Council have now to recommend the following five 
gentiemen for election on the new Council: — The Bev. W. 
Kennedy Moore, M. A. ; the Bev. Walton Lowe Clay, M. A. ; 
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Mr. Alfred E. Fletcher, F. C. S. ; Mr. Christian Fliiok ; and 
the Bey. J. S. Jones. 

This report, together with the Treasurer's annual state- 
ment of accounts, was onanimoasly adopted. 

The election of a new Gonnoil and office-bearers for the 
ensuing session was then proceeded with, and the following 
gentlemen appointed : — 

Vice-Presidents : 

Mr. J. A. PiOTON, F.S.A., 

Mr. J. BmEBEOE Neyins, M.D., 

Bev. H. H. HiOGiNS, M.A. 

Treasurer : 
Mr. Albbbt J. MoTT. 

Hon. Secretary: 
Mr. James Bibohall. 

Members of Council : 

Mr. Alfred Higginson, M.B.G.S., 

Mr. Thos. J. MooRB, Corresponding Member Z. S. 

Mr. G. H. Morton, F.G.S., 

Mr. Edward Davies, F.G.S., 

Bev. W. Kennedy Moore, M.A., 

Bev. Walton Lowe Glay, M.A., 

Mr. Alfred E. Fletcher, F.G.S., 

Mr. Ghristian Fluoe, 

Bev. J. S. Jones. 

The following gentlemen were next balloted for, and 
elected as corresponding members : Mr. George Hawkins, 
Golombo, Geylon; Mr. T. Lewis Ingram, of Bathnrst Biver, 
Gambia. 
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Captain Cawnb Wabben and Captain John Anjeb Pebby 
were also elected associates. 

The older associates were also re-elected for the year, 
according to the rules of the Society. 

Votes of thanks were next passed to the office-bearers for 
the past year; and a special vote was accorded to Mr. Byer- 
ley, who had held the office of treasurer for fourteen years, 
and who now expressed his desire to retire therefrom. 
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AN EXTRAORDINABY MEETING 

Of the Society was held at the 

BoTAL iNBTiTUTiONy on Monday, 19th October, 1868. 

The Rev. HENRY H. HIGGINS, M.A., Viob-Presidknt, 
in the Chair. 

This Meeting was called, pnrsnant to notice, to consider 
certain proposed alterations in the Society's laws, by which 
the constitution of the Council should be modified, the mode 
of electing the office-bearers changed, and the President's 
duties extended. 

After some explanations from the Chairman, Mr. J. A. 
Picton, and Mr. Mott, it was unanimously resolved, that the 
alterations should be referred to the Council for further con- 
sideration* 
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FIBST OBDINAEY MEETING. 

BoYAL Institution, 19th October, 1868. 

The Ebt. HENBY H. HIGGINS, M.A., Viob-Pbesidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Mr. Bowyer was unanimously elected an Ordinary Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Morton exhibited some new wooden models of geolo- 
gical strata, now used for educational purposes instead of the 
ordinary diagrams. 

Dr. Neyins exhibited a pair of the poisoned socks which 
have lately attracted notice, and stated that Mr. Whitthread 
had analysed the colours with great care, and had proved the 
entire absence of arsenic, which was at one time a consti- 
tuent of the bright aniline dyes ; he had also found that the 
colours were composed of picric acid combined with organic 
matters producing the various colours. This picric acid, 
when in contact with the damp skin, destroys the cuticle, 
and eventually produces a sore. At the request of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Whitthread promised to show some experiments on 
the subject at the next meeting. 

Mr. Picton exhibited a small gold cross, said to have 
been taken from King Theodore by a foreign officer attached 
to the Abyssinian expedition ; also an Abyssinian manuscript 
Bible ; both lately presented to the Free Museum by Mr. C. 
Stoess, the Bavarian consul. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited the skulls and principal bones 
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of two spedmens of the Lamantiny or West African Manatee. 
These very interesting specimens were lately presented to 
the Free Moseaniy with other objects, by Mr. B. B. N. 
Walker, corresponding member of the Society. Mr. Moore 
pointed ont the principal characteristics of the Manatees, or 
sea cows, and of the Dugong, their nearest ally, and the 
chief points of difference between these and the whales, por- 
poises, and other true cetacea. The skin and perfect skeleton 
of this West African Manatee, or Lamantin, are still deside- 
rata to the Musemn, as are also the skin and skeleton of the 
Manatee from the West Indies and American coast, and the 
skin and skeleton of the Dngong of the Indian Ocean and 
Australian seas. 

Mr. Consul Hutchinson stated that the Lamantin seemed 
to occur more frequently in the Old Calabar riyer than in 
the Niger or other West African riyers with which he was 
acquainted. 

Dr. Nevins, Mr. Higginson, and the Chairman spoke 
upon yarious points of interest in the skulls and bones 
exhibited, and their gratification at such satisfactory results 
of Mr. Walker's labours in the cause of natural history. 

The following paper was then read : 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF MIND 
UPON THE MOLECULAE FORCES OF MATTER. 

ILLUSTBATED BT EXPEBDfENTS. 

By J. BIRKBECK NEVINS, M. D, Lond., V. P. 

The tendency of modem scientific enquiry has been to shew 
that all those forces^ which haye been called the forces or 
powers of nature^ are merely modifications of some one com- 
mon force^ which is manifested now as heat^ and at another 
time as Ught, again as chemical attraction^ and once more 
as the attraction of gravitation. Still again we find it modi- 
fied, and assuming the form of muscular motion, of the so- 
called vital force, or of those varieties of electrical power, 
which have long been considered only varieties of the same 
essential nature. And the latest development of the views 
which are prevailing upon this subject is to declare, that the 
varied forms of leaves and flowers also, of vegetables and 
animals, are dependent upon a mere modification of that 
principle, or agency, which produces the more mechanically 
regular forms of inanimate matter which we designate as 
crystals. 

The tone in which modem science gives her utterances 
conveys the impression (whether she is conscious of it or not) 
that these forces act sud sponte, or ''of necessity," and that 
their results are independent of any overruling power, which 
limits or controls their action. So that, given certain forces, 
such and such results will inevitably occur. Now the view 
that I wish to bring before you, and to illustrate by experi- 
ments, is, that gra/nted the eanstence of these forces, and 
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their ordinary mode of operation, ihey are aJl under the con- 
trol of intelligence and will, which render their effects not the 
resuUs of necessity, bttt of mind and overriding power. 

The language in which these views are expressed, assumes 
that matter of every kind consists of minute particles, to 
which the name of '' molecules '' has been given ; and the term 
** molecular forces " is employed to express the power, what- 
ever it may be, that matter exhibits to .our senses. Since, 
therefore, we find that the particles of matter do, somehow, 
attract each other, and tend to move together, this attraction, 
whatever it may be, is called a ** molecular force ; " and since, 
under certain circumstances, a seed is capable of being deve- 
loped into a plant, the power which is competent to produee 
this change is supposed to be resident in some way in these 
molecules or particles of the seed. 

What, therefore, we have been accustomed to call ** vital 
force," is now classed under the more comprehensive title of 
molecular force ; and is assumed to be merely a modification 
of that power, which at first binds the particles of the seed 
together into a coherent mass. At a later period it produces 
the phenomena that we call vegetable life, or vital growth ; 
and at a still later period (when what we have been accus- 
tomed to call life has terminated), this force is changed into 
what has been hitherto called chemical affinity; and tiie 
changes amongst the particles of the body, which are com* 
monly known as decay or animal decomposition, Bare now 
considered as simply further molecular changes, i. e., changes 
amongst the molecules or particles of the body, which have 
merely altered their mode of action, the essential power 
B^Bsme in all these varied manifestations. 

The views here put forward may be illustrated by expeii^ 
ments, which shew the development of one kind of force, as 
resulting from the exertion of another; as when, for example, 
I eause my vital power to produce muscular motion, which 
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0hall cause this magnetio arrangement to rerolye, the result 
of whioh is the brilliant light known as the magnetic spark. 
This, we readily see, is, in some sort, a transformation of 
vital power; for when that flags, the muscular motion abates, 
and the light diminishes ; and it would eyentually cease alto- 
gether, coincident with the cessation of mechanical motion, 
that would result from the cessation of muscular motion, 
which would occur on the exhaustion of the vital power. 
And then, if this transformation into light is again to be 
restored, we must have recourse to another form of force, viz., 
the chemical force of digestion; and this, again, will be 
dependent for its effects upon the previous manifestation of a 
different form of vital force, which has produced the animal 
or vegetable food, which is taken to replenish our waste, and 
to renew the series of changes that have thus passed before 
our notice. 

This transformation of one kind of force into another 
may be further illustrated by an experiment, with which you 
are probably familiar, but which we shall repeat for a purpose 
to be hereafter brought before your notice. If we take this 
chemical arrangement, which we call a galvanic battery, we 
shall at first excite the form of force which we call chemical 
action, by pouring acid into the jar, and exciting the 
combination of the acid with one of the metals employed in 
its oonstrttction. This will develop what we call galvanism, 
or a galvanic current, which is at present so tranquil in its 
action as to be imperceptible; and by the weU-known arrange- 
ment here shewn, we can convert this galvanic force into 
magnetism. By a different arrangement we can convert it 
into heat, either so slight as to occasion bo inconvenience to 
the fingers, when in contact with it ; or into heat so intense 
as to make platinum wire first red-hot, then brilliantly lumi- 
nous, and at last liquefied by its intensiiy ; light also being 
freely developed as a result or change of this galvanic force. 
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We can still farther modify it, so as to re-convert it into a 
ohemioal^ force, and this either in the form of decomposition 
by making it decompose this water, or as a force of composi- 
tion, by making it combine the elements upon this stand in 
the^ezplosion of this gunpowder. We can again change it 
into a life-reviying, nervous force, by applying it to a heart 
which has almost ceased to beat, or to a chest which has 
almost ceased to breathe ; in which case the vital power will 
often be reanimated, and health may be eventually restored. 
Or we may render it an agent destructive of animal life, as 
by applying it with greater power. Lastly, we convert it into 
mechanical motion, acting in opposition to gravity, by making 
it wind up this weight ; and we end by converting it into 
muscular motion, with which our series commenced. 

Now the point to which I request yowr special attention 
is this : that every one of these phenomena has been depend- 
ent upon the action of mind. It was mind, in the first 
instance, that commenced the muscular motion that was 
developed through various stages into light ; and it has been 
a mere question of mind or will, whether the molecular forces 
of the galvanic battery should remain quiescent and without 
manifestation, or whether they should become active in the 
various ways we have seen. If our mind had willed it, the 
force called galvanic might have been indefinitely prolonged ; 
and it is conceivable that we might have had materials enough 
to continue its tranquil, unobtrusive action for ever. But the 
continuance of its action depended entirely upon the mind that 
willed it in the first instance; for the moment that mind willed 
a change, the tranquil, imperceptible action ceased, and a sud- 
den bright light was excited, whilst a remarkable phenomenon 
was produced amongst the iron filings, gathered up, contraiy to 
gravity, under the poles of the magnet. Again, it was purely 
a question of mind, whether its next manifestation should be 
the evolution of life-sustaining oxygen, or the deadly effects 
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of gxmpowder explosion; whether it should restore fiEtiling 
Titality, or at once extinguish the Tital power. And all these 
changes, be it observed, are entirely in accordance with the 
so-called '' laws of nature." My mind has violated none of 
these laws, and yet it has shewn its power over them in snch 
a way that the operation of each is suspended at will ; and it 
rested entirely in the willing mind, which laws should become 
active, and which should be suspended. 

How entirely the effects of molecular forces are dependent 
upon the operations of mind may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing two experiments, in which we have precisely the same 
substances employed, and the same molecular forces in opera- 
tion, and these also called into activity in the same way, by 
the same operation of mind in the first instance. Yet the 
result in one case shall be a beneficial agency of the gentlest 
description, whilst in the other it shall be a destructive agency, 
which, on a larger scale, would repeat the fearful ruin that 
has recently occurred throughout South America. In these 
two experiments, we have gaseous oxygen ready formed, and 
contained in a glass flask in the one case, and in a collodion 
balloon in the other. In both cases we shall have gaseous 
hydrogen escaping from a bottle, in which it is being set 
free, and we shall make it combine with the oxygen by the 
application of heat, until it takes fire. In both cases this 
heat will be obtained and applied by the ignition of a match ; 
and yet in the one case we shall have the finest and gentlest 
dew that could fertilise the earth, and in the other we shall 
have an explosion that will dissipate all traces of the appa- 
ratus employed for its exhibition. 

We have yet a different series of phenomena not without 
their bearing upon this point. 

In the seeds now before us, and the water, and the spirit 
lamp, and the matches, we have molecular forces which for 
the present, because I so will it, are in a state of equilibrium 
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and qniesoenoe. Bat as soon as mind operates upon them, 
the forces of the match are ronsed into violent action. B7 
a farther operation of mind, the forces in the lamp are 
excited to activity; still farther, we excite forces in the 
water, of which there was previoaslj no manifestation ; and 
then, what ? Why then the forces (molecolar, if you choose) 
in these seeds are excited, and they have sprouted. But 
what now? Precisely the same forces are still before as, 
and are excited as at first ; but, by our mind willing it, that 
force which we call the vital force, or, if yoa choose, the 
molecular force, of these seeds is destroyed, and without any 
visible change having been effected, their vitality is at an 
end. And if our mind wills it still further, these same mole- 
cular forces shall so influence the seeds as to destroy, not 
only their vitality, but all resemblance to their original con- 
dition ; and the same forces, excited in the same manner, shall 
produce either living vegetation, or an inanimate mockery of 
the living being, or a smouldering and sightless object in 
which we cease to recognise anything that could recall the 
original to our minds ; and yet all this shall be in perfect 
accordance with the laws of nature, not one of which has 
been violated, when the operation of mind has produced now 
life, and now destruction. 

If now we enquire for the common bond which connects 
all these varied manifestations of force, We find that it is 
some form of '' motion" according to the teaching of modem 
philosophy, some of whose most recent utterances I will now 
briefly lay before you. That sound is the result of motion 
has been taught from our earliest days ; and that light also 
is the result of motion has been the universal teaching of 
philosophers in this century; that magnetism is an effect of 
motion, viz., of the circulation of a galvanic current (what- 
ever that may be) round bodies, which in consequence 
became magnetic, has been generally recognised since the 
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theory was proposed by Amp6re about thirty years since; 
bat it is of late years only that the theory has been pro- 
pounded that heat also is merely a form or mode of motion, 
and that chemical action and Tital phenomena are also 
merely modifications of motion. The character of this 
motion is generally agreed upon by philosophers in the case 
of sound and light, which are universally recognised as being 
caused by undulations or waves of an elastic medium ; and 
although the motion of heat is not yet so well defined or 
accurately calculated, it also is often, though not unvary- 
ingly spoken of, as resulting from undulations, similar in 
many respects to those of light, though less numerous or 
rapid. So far as I am aware, the theory of undulations has 
not been applied to magnetism, though it is not difficult to 
believe that it will eventually be so ; for the so-called currents 
of Amp6re may as easily be mere undulations, as what is 
understood in an undefined kind of way by the term 
** currents." What the nature of the motion is in the case 
of chemical action, galvanism and electricity, and still more 
of vital phenomena, is still perfectly undefined by scientific 
men; but the following are the terms in which chemical 
action and vital phenomena are spoken of by one of the 
most distinguished teachers of the new philosophy : — 

'' Pure carbon bums in oxygen, and heating this diamond 
to redness, I plunge it into the jar of oxygen gas, in which 
it now glows like a little star, with a pure white light. How 
are we to figure the action here going on ? You are to figure 
to your minds the atoms of oxygen showering against this 
diamond on every side. Every oxygen atom as it strikes 
the surface, and has its motion destroyed by its collision 
with the carbon, assumes that form of motion which we call 
heat." Tyndall On Heat, 4th edition, pp. 45, 46. " It is 
to the clashing together of the oxygen of the air and the 
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oonstitnents of onr gas and candles that the light and heat 
of our flames are dne/' Ibid., p. 61. 

Again; ** All the impressions which we derive fix>m heated 
air or yapoor are dne to the impact of gaseons molecules. 
They stir the nerves in their own peculiar way ; the nerves 
transmit the motion to the brain, and the brain declares it 
to be heat. Thus the impression one receives on entering a^ 
Turkish bath is caused by the atomic cannonade which is 
there maintained against the surfiEtce of the body. I would 
state this as a hypothesis advocated [by eminent men, 
without expressing either assent or dissent myself." Ibid., 
p. 64. 

And again ; *' When you wound your finger, the nerves 
which run from the finger to the brain convey intelligence 
of the injury. We have the strongest reason for believing 
that what the nerves convey to the brain is in all cases 
motion. It is the motion excited by sugar in the nerve of 
taste, which, transmitted to the brain, produces the sensation 
of sweetness, while bitterness is the result of the motion 
produced by aloes. It is the motion excited in the olfactory 
nerves by the effluvia of a rose which announces itself to the 
brain as the odour of the rose. It is the motion imparted 
by the sun-beam to the optic nerve, which, when it reaches 
the brain, awakes the consciousness of light ; while a similar 
motion imparted to other nerves resolves itself into heat in 
the same wonderful organ; the motion here meant is not 
that of the nerve as a whole ; it is the vibration or tremor 
of its molecules or smallest particles. 

^'Different nerves are appropriated to the transmission 
of different kinds of molecular motion. The nerves of taste, 
for example, are not competent to transmit the tremor of 
Ught, nor is the optic nerve competent to transmit sonorous 
vibration. It is the motion of the auditory nerve, which, in 
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the brain, is translated into sound/' — Tyndall, Lectures on 
Sound, p. 1. 

The quotations hitherto given refer to the forces oper- 
ating either in inanimate bodies, or else in animate bodies 
which are not in a condition of growth. Bat those now to 
be laid before you refer to the period of growth and develop- 
ment in living beings, and state the principle upon which 
this is conducted; and I now quote from the address 
given at Norwich last month by the same eminent philo- 
sopher : — 

*' If you look at a watch, you see the hands ; why do 
ihey move? And why are their relative motions such as 
ihey are observed to be? These questions cannot be an- 
swered without mastering its various parts ; and when this 
is done, we find that the observed motion of the hands 
follows of necessity from the inner mechanism of the watch, 
when acted upon by the forces invested in the spring. 

'' There have been writers who affirmed that the pyramids 
of Egypt were the productions of nature ; and, in his early 
youth, Humboldt wrote an essay with the express object of 
refuting this notion. We now regard the pyramids as the 
work of men's hands. Their blocks of stone were moved by a 
power external to themselves, and the final form of the pyramid 
expressed the thought of its human builder. Let us pass from 
this illustration of building power to another of a difierent 
kind. When a solution of common salt is slowly evaporated 
the water disappears ; but the salt itself remains behind ; its 
particles, or molecules, as they are called, begin to deposit them- 
selves as minute solids, and we finally obtain a mass of 
salt of a definite form. What is that form ? It sometimes 
seems a mimicry of the architecture of Egypt. We have 
little pyramids, built terrace above terrace, from base to apex ; 
and the human mind is as little disposed to look at these 
pyramidal salt crystals without farther question, as to look 
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at the pyramids of Egypt, without enquiring whence the; 
came. How then are these salt pyramids built up ? 

'' Guided by analogy, you may suppose that, swarming 
among the constituent molecules of the salt, there is an 
invisible population, guided and coerced by some invisible 
master, and placing the atomic blocks in their places. 
This, however, is not the scientific idea, nor do I think 
your good sense will accept it as a likely one. The scientific 
idea is, that the molecules act upon each other without the 
intervention of slave labour; that they attract and repel 
each other in certain definite directions, and that the pyra- 
midal form is the result of the play of attraction and repul- 
sion. While then the blocks of Egypt were laid down by a 
power external to themselves, these molecular blocks of salt 
are self-posited, being fixed in their places by the forces 
with which they act upon each other. 

''The forms of minerals resulting from this play of forces 
are various, and exhibit different degrees of complexity ; and 
now let us turn from what we are accustomed to regard as a 
dead mineral, to a living grain of com. In the com the 
molecules are also set in definite positions; but what has 
built together the molecules of the com ? I have already 
said, regarding crystalline architecture, that you may, if you 
please, consider the atoms to be placed in position by a power 
extemal to themselves, and the same hypothesis is open to 
you now. But if, in the case of crystals, you have rejected 
the notion of an extemal architect, I think you are bound to 
reject it now, and to conclude that the molecules of the com 
are self-posited, by the forces with which they act upon each 
other. It would be a poor philosophy to invoke an extemal 
agent in the one case, and to reject it in the other. 

'' Let us now place our com in the earth, and subject it to 
a certain degree of warmth; in other words, let the molecules 
both of the com and of the surrounding earth be kept in a 
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state of agitation (for warmth is, in the eye of science, tremn- 
Ions molecular motion) ; under these circumstances the grain 
an'd the substances surrounding it interact, and a molecular 
architecture is the result. 

" A bud is formed, which reaches the surface, where it is 
exposed to the sun's rays, which are also to be regarded as a 
kind of vibratory motion, that now enables the green bud to 
feed upon the carbonic acid and the aqueous yapour of the 
air, appropriating those constituents of both for which the 
blade has an elective attraction, and permitting the other 
constituent to resume its place in the air. Thus forces are 
active at the root, forces are active in the blade ; the matter 
of the earth and the matter of the atmosphere are drawn to 
the plant, and we have in succession the bud, the stalk, the 
ear, and the full com in the ear ; for the forces at play act 
in a cycle, which is completed by the production of grain, 
similar to that with which the process began. 

'' Now an intellect sufiBiciently expanded could see in this 
process, and its consummation, an instance of the play of 
molecular forces. It would see every molecule placed in its 
position by the specific attraction and repulsion existing 
between it and other molecules. Nay, given the grain and its 
environments, an intellect sufBiciently expanded might trace 
out, a priori, every step of the process, and, by the applica- 
tion of mechanical principles, would be able to demonstrate 
that the cycle of actions must end, as it is seen to end, in 
the reproduction of forms like that with which the operation 
began. A similar keoessity ! ! * rules here, to that which 
rules the planets in their circuits round the sun. 

''But I must go still further, and affirm that in the eye of 
science the animal body is just as much the product of mole- 

* The capital letters and notes of admiration are my own, not Professor 
Tyndall's ; and haye been nsed simply to draw attention to the principle laid down 
by him. 
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colar forces as the crystal of salt or sugar. Given a suffi- 
ciently expanded intellect, and other necessary molecular data, 
and the chick might be deduced as rigorously and logically 
from the egg, as the existence of Neptune was deduced from 
ihe disturbances of Uranus." 

Now the yiews here expressed assign the construction of 
the Egyptian pyramids to the influence of an external mind, 
and yet, whilst drawing attention to the resemblance between 
them and crystalline structures, they exclude all idea of an 
influencing mind in the case of crystals, as well as in that 
of animal and vegetable developments; and attribute the 
whole of the phenomena to mechanical forces resident in the 
molecules, and acting of '^ necessity,** so as to produce cer- 
tain results. But even in the case of crystalline forms, we 
find the operation of the so-called molecular forces so tax 
from necessarily producing certain results, that they are under 
the controlling influence of mind as fully as the various 
modifications of molecular action which we have already seen; 
for, in the case of these crystals of muriate of ammonia, it is 
the influence of my mind operating upon them, which has 
caused some of them to assume the form here seen, and 
others the arrangement here seen ; whilst others again have 
no appearance of crystalline arrangement at all; and still 
others are characterised by a variety of colours, of which the 
rest are entirely destitute.* 

Nay, so far are crystalline forms from being the result of 
necessity, that in the very illustration chosen by our philo- 
sopher, viz., common salt, this beautiful pyramid of salt 
cubes now before you is the product of much intelligence, in 
addition to the efiects of molecular forces; and the most 
ardent teachers of molecular forces would recognise without 
hesitation the influence of mind in its production. In the 

* The different fomif of orjiUb were ihewn at the meeting. 
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absence of controlling intelligence^ we shall all fed that the 
result n5w before as would not have been obtained. 

And if the influence of mind is thus important^ eyen over 
inorganic matter, we scarcely need to be reminded of the 
experiments we have abeady seen, illustrative of its effect 
upon the development of living beings^ such as the seeds 
previously exhibited; or to be told how constantly an external 
mind produces its effect upon the development, both in body 
and mind, of the animated beings, whether rational or irra- 
tional, that are under our daily care and observation. 

And now, in summing up the conclusions which I wish 
to bring before you, I would say that the teaching of 
modem philosophy appears, whether designedly or not, to 
exclude the idea of any agency in the operations of the 
natural world, except so-called molecular forces, which act 
of "necessity" (see page 19, line 28); and my object has 
been to bring to our thoughts the constant sustaining and 
controling influence of mind over these molecular forces ; 
and if our own limited intelligence and feeble will can 
continue, suspend, or modify every kind of force in nature, 
with which we are acquainted, we may more easily realise a 
sense of the constant presence and operation of the still 
greater Intelligence, and still more powerful Will, which first 
imposed what we call the laws of nature, and still sustains, 
controls, and modifies them at His pleasure. 
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SECOND ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 2nd November, 1868. 

J. A. PICTON, F.S.A., Vioe-Peesidbnt, in the Chair. 

The Minnies of the last Meeting were read and signed. 

Messrs. W. M'Coskey, Charles Sharp, James Lloyd, 
B. A., W. Norrie, and J. Murray Moore, M.D. Edin., were 
nnanimonsly elected Ordinary Members. 

Mr. Picton brought before the Society the collection of 
EngHsh silver coins belonging to the Free Library, and made 
some remarks on the method of arrangement. 

Mr. J. 0. W. Fabert brought before the Society some 
exceedingly beautiful corallines from the Fiji Islands, and 
some clay nests made by hymenopterous insects in the cabin 
of a ship, lying some two miles from shore on the coast of 
Mexico, near Tlacatalpam. 

Mr. Moore remarked upon the extreme beauty, large 
size, and fine condition of the corallines (Distichopora coc- 
cinea and other species) exhibited by Mr. Fabert. 

Mr. Moore exhibited a stufied specimen and skuU of an 
eared seal (apparently OtaHa leonina of Dr. Gray's ^^ Cata- 
logue of Seals and Whales in the British Museum," 2nd edit., 
866, p. 59) lately collected at Islay, and presented to the 
Free Museum by Captain Cawne Warren, associate of the 
Society. Specimens of eared seals of any species are very 
rare in collections.* 

The following paper was then read : 



* Dr. Ony has smoe confirmed Mr. Moore's determiiuktkm ol this seat — 
Edxtob. 
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ON THE PARANA INDIANS ; 

'WITH SOMB BPIS0DB8 OF THE PABAOUATAN WAB. 

THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.B.G.S., F.B.S.L., F."E.S., 
F.A. 8.L., &o., &o.f &o., 

H. B. X. CONSUL FOB BOSABIO. 

At the period when was discovered that part of South 
America through which the Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay 
rivers flow into the Atlantic Ocean, the whole of the territory 
on either side of this magnificent hasin, and much of it far 
into the continent, was peopled hy trihes of Indians. It 
may be scarcely necessary for me to observe that the title 
" Indians " was given to the Aborigines of North and South 
America by the celebrated Christopher Columbus, from hav- 
ing supposed that his first discoveries were made on islands 
at the extremity of India. 

In A.D. 1515, the Spanish navigator Don Juan de Solis, 
having entered this basin as its first explorer, was murdered, 
and Lozano says (book ii., chap. 1) eaten, by the Charrua 
Indians, who seduced him, with professions of friendship, 
to go on shore near the point now called Maldonado. His 
sailors gave to these waters the title of the De Solis river. 
Sebastian Cabot, ** the goode olde famuse man," came here 
in A. D. 1527, twelve years afterwards ; and from him, or 
some of his party, it received the name of Bio de la Plata, 
or Eiver of Silver. 

. When approaching this river for the first time, it is very 
diflScult to realise the idea of its being a water-shed from 
inland; for it seems aU that the poet Thomson describes 
it— 

" The sea-like Plata, to whose dread expanse, 
ContmuoTis depth, and wondrous length of course, 
Our floods axe rills." 
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Indeed it is an enormons basin of water, from its month of 
a hnndred and fifty miles wide, between Cape Santa Maria 
and Cape San Antonio, to a distance of beyond three hun- 
dred miles np to where the Delta of the Parana begins, and 
where, -at the confluence of the Uruguay, the title of La 
Plata ceases. The immense length of these combined 
streams may be judged from the fact, that a steamer of ordi- 
nary draught can go up the Parana and Paraguay, and 
penetrate into the heart of Brazil, through the Cuyaba river, 
and amongst the diamond mines of Malto Grosso, to a dis- 
tance of two thousand fiye hundred miles from the La Plata 
mouth. 

The Parana Delta, the base of which is found at a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles above Buenos Ayres, stretches 
to Diamante in the Province of Entre Bios. Captain Page 
computed its extent to be a hundred and seventy -eight 
miles as the crow flies, and two hundred and forty-five 
miles by river course. This is much greater than the 
Delta of either the Nile or the Mississippi, the former being 
only eighty miles in length, and the latter about a hundred 
and eighty. I am informed by Mr. W. H. Bates, the cele- 
brated Amazon explorer, that the Amazon has no true Delta 
at its mouth, but has an interior one about eighty miles 
from the sea, the length, breadth and area of which are quite 
unknown. 

The Parana Delta, at its base, across from Buenos Ayres 
Province to Entre Bios, has a stretch of fifty miles. Thence 
to its apex at Diamante it is a collection of islands and 
channels. Such of these islands, on the right side, as stood 
here in the time of the early Spanish discovery, were inha- 
bited by the Guarani Lidians. Many of them are of com- 
paratively recent formation, from the alluvial detritus that is 
washed down with the current from the interior. 

For several centuries the Spaniards held a very precarious 
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position in the Biver Plate territories ; bat they managed to 
keep their footing, partly by exterminating the Indians^ and 
partly by crossing the two races. In the present day, I may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that the whole of the 
Banda Oriental, of Entre Bios, and Corrientes, does not 
contain a single pore Indian. Buenos Ayres, in the Pampas 
direction, as well as Santa Fe and Cordoba, in their neigh- 
bouring locales of the Gran Chaco, have got some of these 
troublesome neighbours. And when I tell you a few of their 
manners and customs, I haye no doubt you will agree with 
the Commodore who wrote the following laconic and expres- 
siye despatch to the Lords of the Admiralty: ''In com- 
pliance with your Lordships' instructions of (such and such 
a date), that I should report on the manners and customs of 
the South American Indians, in whose neighbourhood I have 
been lately cruising, I regret being compelled to state that 
they have lio manners, and their customs are beastly.*' 

Around these shores dwelt the Charruas and the Yaroos, 
on the east; whilst the Querandies and Guaranis were on 
the west. The Spanish historian De Azara says, that ''It 
is scarcely possible to conceive anything lower in the scale of 
humanity than the manners and customs of the Charruas." 
Their arms were lances and arrows; they were very expert 
in tracking their enemies, neyer carried anything on horse- 
back but their weapons of warfare, when they went to fight, 
and could bear any amount of fatigue ; for, in their guerilla 
expeditions, they were often obliged to subsist during several 
days without any food to eat, or drink. They never cut the 
hair, which was always very long. The women allowed 
theirs to flow down the back ; and the young men^ during 
the period of coxcombry, turned up their locks with a cord, 
whilst ornamenting them with white feathers placed verti- 
cally. I could scarcely have believed what De Azara says of 
the Charruas and other Indians, as well as the Mulattoes of 
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Paraguay^ eating lioe with a relish^ were I not eye-witnese 
to this practice myself. In the ProTince of Santiago del 
Estero, as well as in the snbnrbs of Bosario city, I have 
many a time seen a woman sitting on the ground, with her 
brother's, or husband's, or son's head on her lap, chasing 
these small deer in their coverts, and, when one was nabbed, 
swallowing it with apparent gusto. 

At the first menstruation period, the Charrua girls had 
three blue lines pricked into the face, — one going from the 
forehead to the tip of the nose, and each of the others tra- 
versing the temple at a right angle from the first named. 
These lines remained indelible during lifetime, being marked 
with potter's clay, punctured in. 

A few days after the birth of a boy, the mother made a 
hole in the child's lower lip, and introduced there the 
Babbote, which remained in situ till death, or till another, 
consequent on the first being broken, needed to be inserted. 
This '^ manly badge,^* as it was understood to be, was com- 
posed of two pieces of stick, joined together, and of the 
same size, that is to say, half a hand in length, and the 
sixth part of an inch in thickness ; one of these had a head 
like a nail, which head, being placed in contact with the gum 
of the lower jaw, its opposite point was put through the 
opening in the lower lip, and to this outside was fi^ed, by a 
small hole, the other piece of the Barbote. 

Their houses, or toldas, were nothing more than the tiee 
branch edifices of the Guaicaruses, described in my Buenos 
Ayres a/nd Argentine Olea/nings,* into which they entered 
on all fours, like rabbits or pigs. They had no industry of 
agriculture or manufetcture; were nearly always naked, except 
in cold weather, when they put on a piece of fox or beaver 
skin to cover the chest; never washed their hands, faces, or 

* Chap. ziT., page 121, pabliBhad by Stanford, of London, 1866. 
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bodies^ nor cleaned out their toldas. CSonsequenilyy when a 
large nmnber pitched their tents together^ the smellB from 
themselves and their habitations were abominable. Gnl- 
tivating nothing, they, of course, subsisted entirely on 
the product of the chase. They had no wedding ceremony, 
except the mere asking and taking in marriage. Polygamy 
and diyorce were permitted to anybody in the fullest sense of 
ehdcun a son gout. 

Their children were not taught either respect or obedience 
to parents. Differences and dissensions were regulated by 
public discussion and deliberation. Manslaughter was 
unknown. The fermented drink used by this tribe was 
called '^Ghicha/' being prepared from wild honey and 
water. 

They had few diseases, but the doctors prescribed the 
same remedy for all, au Sancho Panza, and that was to cup 
the pit of the stomach. 

When a man died, he was buried along with his war- 
horse, that was killed at the grave for the occasion. Their 
cemeteries were invariably on the top of a hill, and their 
style of mourning was a very cruel one. It was begun by 
weeping and screaming, which were kept up for a consider- 
able time. Then, if the defunct party had been a father, 
husband, or brother, in the position of ** head of a feunily," 
the daughters, widow, and married sisters were obliged to 
have (each) one joint from the finger cut off. And this was 
repeated for every relation of a like character who died, the 
primary amputation being from the little finger. Moreover, 
the lance or knife of the dead man was plunged several 
times into the arms, breast, or ribs of the living relations, 
said operation being performed by the nearest of kin, 
nominated for that purpose. Any part of the body, from the 
stomach upwards, might be chosen for this gashing. 
Succeeding these rites, they remained shut up in their 
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houses for two months, daring which time it was rigidly 
inonmbent to eat and drink sparingly. 

The husband never went into mourning for the death of 
his wife, nor the father for any of his daughters. But if the 
latter were adults when their father died, it was obligatory on 
them to remain perfectly naked in a dark room, and to eat or 
drink nothing, for two days. After this, and for ten or twelve 
days more, they were permitted to feed upon small bits of 
partridge flesh, or partridge eggs, that were brought to, and 
left outside of, their doors by boys, forbidden to speak a word 
on the occasion. To these succeeded other imbecilities of 
brutality, such as nipping bits of flesh out of the legs and 
arms with pincers made of cane branches. Indeed the 
whole of the mourning ceremony was a disgusting pan- 
tomime, more particularly when we remember that there was 
neither love nor respect for its objects, whilst they were 
living. 

The tribe of the Yaroos were expert fishermen, who lived 
on the Eastern side of the Uruguay River, between the 
Negro and San Salvador streams, and who, although neigh- 
bours of the Charruas, mixed very little with these people. 
Indeed their idiom" was entirely different, and in war they 
used cudgels, arrows, and lances. Two other tribes, the 
Boanes and Chanas (both of whom were insignificant), came 
to be destroyed by the Charruas in the sixteenth century. 

The Minuanes occupied the now -styled province of 
Entre Bios. In all their manners and modes they resembled 
the Charruas; but there was a little difference in their 
mourning ceremonies. As, for example, on the death of a 
husband, his widow was obliged to have a finger joint 
amputated. She, likewise, was to have her hair cut off, and 
said hair tied round her face like a bandage. Her breasts 
were to be concealed from view by a skin or rag, during the 
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official period of sorrow ; and she was ooxnpelled to live in 
solitnde for sereral days. 

The same style of mourning was incumbent on the 
daughters of a family for the death of any one that had 
nursed them in their own houses ; but not for their father. 
The ceremonial which we are noticing lasted amongst the 
male portion of a Minuanes family only for half the time 
that it did with the Gharruas. Part of its discipline con- 
sisted in passing a fish-bone, that had been sharpened, and 
was pretty thick, through the interior and exterior muscles 
of the leg, as well as of the arm, from wrist to elbow. This 
instrument was thrust in and out, to the accompaniment of 
a dolorous chaunt, and with as much regularity as the 
automaton of a sewing machine. 

The Jesuit Father, Bey. Francisco Garcia, tried to form 
a Ghristian colony of these people, at a place to which the 
name of Jesus Maria was given, on a bank of the river 
Ibicuy. But they returned, after a few years, to their wild 
and savage wood-life, except a few that incorporated them- 
selves with the Guarani tribe, in a town called San Borja. 
The last of them were exterminated in 1679 by the Spaniards, 
at Gayesta, in the Gran Ghaco. 

The chief tribe of the Pampas Indians was entitled 
" Querandis ** by the early conquerors, although they called 
themselves ** Puelches." At the time that De Azara wrote 
his book, namely, at the end of the last century, he calculated 
the Pampas Indians to consist of only four hundred warriors, 
or heads of families. Their language was said to be more 
expressive than any of the other Indian dialects; on 
occasions being capable of a sublime eloquence, as, for 
instance, when the Gaciques harangued their grievances to 
the Spanish Vice Boys. 

Unlike the Gharruas, they paid attention to dress and 
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appearance. Althongh they did not paint the bodies, nor ont 
the hair, the males wore their locks with the ends turned np, 
and a tape tied tightly round the head, so as to keep it in an 
erect fir-bush position. The women divided their hair in the 
centre, making on each side a large and well fastened clump, — 
the Indian chignon, I suppose, — tied with a piece of ribbon. 
This presented the appearance of a horn, and projected over 
each ear to the length of the upper arm. They not only 
used combs, and washed themselves, but were in eveiy 
respect the cleanest of the Indian nations. In their mien 
they were vain and haughty, as well as of little or no con- 
descension. 

The Pampas ladies did not paint, but wore necklaces 
with hanging ornaments, and many rings, of considerable 
value. In their toldas, or houses, they were scarce of 
clothing, but when they made visits of state, ceremony or 
business to Buenos Ayres, their whole bodies, except the 
faces and hands, were covered with ponchos. The wives of 
rich men adorned themselves and their sons with much 
elegance on these occasions. Their gala-day ponchos, or 
mantles, were ornamented with ten to twelve plates of 
brightened copper, each being from three to six inches 
diameter, that were sewed on. They wore, also, untanned 
leather boots, made of the finest hide, and dotted over with 
copper tacks. 

The Pampas women all rode on horseback in the same 
cross-legged fashion as the men ; and the wealthy ones had 
the head-gear of their horses covered over with silver plates, 
the spurs and stirrups being made of the same metal. 
Husbands and fathers used the like style of ornaments for 
their horses as the ladies; such articles of luxury being 
always commensurate with, and indicative of, the financial 
status of the owner. 

Although they were totally naked when riding across the 
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Pampas, they invariably carried hats, as well as clothings the 
latter consisting of a piece of coarse frieze, that was to be 
ffistened ronnd the body with a belt, and reached to the knee. 
These were worn only when it came on to rain, or when they 
had necessity to visit the Vice Boy's capital of Buenos Ayres. 
No others of the wild Indian tribes of South America were 
known to dress in the same luxury as the Pampas Indians, 
except the Aucas, or Araucanos, who dwelt in the Chilian 
neighbourhood. 

With the Pampas Indians the title and position of 
Captain or Cacique was hereditary. Their houses were 
constructed in the simplest manner, with Guanaco skins. 
They were accredited to be more afifectionate in their family 
relations than any other of the Indian tribes. It appears 
that they made no use of bows and arrows in fighting, their 
weapons of war being lances and bolas (balls). 

With some of these latter they threw in the combustible 
material that set fire to, as well as destroyed, Don Pedro de 
Mendoza's first settlement at Buenos Ayres ; and a blow in 
the stomach from one of these projectiles killed Don Pedro's 
brother, the Admiral. 

The Aucas or Araucanos Indians resided on the west of 
the Pampas, near Chili ; and all we can ascertain of their 
anthropology is, that, from time to time, they assisted the 
Querandis in transporting stolen cattle across the Cordilleras. 
The southern part of the Pampas was occupied by the 
Balchitas, Uhiliches, Telmelches, and other tribes, aU of 
whom were branches of the original Quelches horde. 

The Guarani Indians were the most famous of the 
South American races, chiefly in relation to their connexion 
with the Jesuits. 

" When America was discovered,'* De Azara tells us, 
''the Guaranis peopled the South Western Coast of the 
Bio de la Plata, from Buenos Ayres to Las Conchas, and 
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oontinned on the same Coast, without ooonpying the opposite 
side, through all the Islands of the Parana, and to a distance 
of about sixteen leagues inland from the River's side up as 
far as 29** or 80** of latitude. From this point they were 
found only on tha opposite or North Eastern Coast of the 
Parana, in which they again continued up to 21** of latitude, 
without being found on the Western side. But they 
extended in the direction of the tropics as far eastward as 
the sea, occupying the whole of Brazil, Cayenne, and even 
more. They likewise held towns (intermediate with other 
nations) in the province of Chiquita, the eastern side of the 
Andes. The Chiriguanas of Peru were said to be of the 
same stock as the Guaranis. 

And this is the tribe whose language has been for more 
than two hundred years spoken by the Paraguayans, chiefly 
from the fact that the Guaranis formed the largest contingent 
of Indian mixture with Spanish blood of those who settled 
themselves in that part of South America called Paraguay. 
This last name is derived from the tribe the Payaguas, who 
inhabited the locale at the period of the early Spanish 
settlement there. 

The word ''Guarani" in their native dialect signifies 
*' a warrior." Captain Page gives a most graphic description 
of the military order and regularity of the daily life amongst 
the Guaranis at the Jesuit reductions. That military 
discipline is one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
Paraguayans now-a-days. 

The original Guaranis were agriculturists, cultivating 
calabashes, maize, mandioca, and potatoes. They likewise 
fed on honey and wild fruits, as well as hunted monkeys, 
birds, badgers, and killed fish with bow and arrow. They 
also had canoes, and were accredited by some authors to 
have reared geese, fowl, and sheep. But this is denied by 
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De Azara* A catechism and grammar of the Guarani 
language has been compiled and printed by the Jesuits. 

In early times they went naked, like the other Indians, 
put the same virile badge in the boys' lips as the Charruas, 
and made a like marking on the girls' faces after the first 
menstruation. The men had a circular scalp shaTod on the 
head, in the same fashion as a clerical tonsure, but of much 
larger diameter; and they swam with a facility and endurance 
as if they had been quadrupedal and amphibious. As all 
the others, except those of the Pampas, they washed neither 
their scanty clothing, nor faces, nor hands. De Azara sets 
them down as the lowest of the low for pusillanimity and 
cowardice ; adding " that the Guaranis in Mexico, Brazil and 
Peru, as well as in the Riyer Plate, were the first to bow 
their necks to the European yoke. Whilst the other tribes, 
more Taliant, though less numerous, neyer gave up to their 
merciless invaders till they were swept away from the living 
nations." The account of the Guarani Indians, related by 
Captain Page, and taken chiefly from Charlevoix, would give 
one a very different notion from that promulgated by De 
Azara. Page says, '' Although not the most warlike of the 
aborigines, the Guaranis of the Jesuit reduction were brave 
and well disciplined." 

The Tupis, who lived in the woods on the eastern side 
of the River Uruguay, up to 27 J° of north latitude, were 
reputed by the Guaranis as so many wild beasts. For they 
were said never to have slept two successive nights in the 
same place ; to possess no language, but to howl like dogs ; 
to have the lower lip slit in two by a vertical cut ; to be can- 
nibals ; and sometimes to abide in nests or cages made up in 
trees. De Azara avers that these traits of character were the 
invention of a Jesuit, and were not correct. But he gives us 
no authority for this contradiction, save his own ipse dixit 
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Of the Gnayanas horde, there were several tribes, inde- 
pendent of each other, and speaking different idioms, although 
haying the same title of race. They were some of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Spanish invaders. The colour of 
their skins was not so dark as that of the other Indians. 
Like the Tupis, they were agriculturists, but did not keep any 
domestic animals. They were remarkable for being very 
much afraid of passing large rivers. In their general customs 
they resembled those already described. 

The Nalicurgas Indians, who lived up near 21** S. Lat. 
were reputed to dwell in caves, to be very limited in number, 
and to go entirely naked. 

The Guasarapos, or Gunches, dwelt in the marshy dis- 
tricts, near where the Biver Guasaripo (that flows into the 
Paraguay at 19** 16' 80" S. Lat.) has its source. The people 
of this tribe used to travel down their river sides, till they 
reached Paraguay territory, and, although they joined with 
the Albayas to make war against the Niniguiquilas, marriages 
between the conflicting races were, nevertheless, often cele- 
brated. The Guasarapos subsisted on the wild rice that grew 
in their neighbourhood, as well as on the fish of their rivers. 
The latter they killed with bow and arrow. Their custom of 
personal adornment was to pluck the eyebrows and eyelashes, 
as well as the beard, from the faces of yoimg men, and to use 
the manly badge in a hole made through the lip, as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The Cuatos lived inside of a lake to the west of Para- 
guay, and constituted a very small tribe, to the number of 
about thirty families. They never ventured outside of their 
lake, which they navigated in canoes, each capable of con- 
taining two persons. Whenever any stranger, by chance, 
came amongst them, they hid themselves in the bushes or 
reed masses ; so that little or no account of their morals or 
manners can be given. 
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The Orejones dwelt on the eastern brows of the mountains 
of Santa Lucia or San Fernando, close to the western side of 
Paraguay Biver. De Azara says that the Alhayas called 
them the Agintequedichagas (one requires to take breath eyen 
after writing such an appellatiye). Although they had no 
canoes, they subsisted partly by agriculture, and principally 
by fishing. The different accounts given of these people by 
the Spanish writers, Alnar Nunez, Schimidels, and Kuy 
Diaz, are all doubted by De Azara, even to the important 
points of having holes made in their lips and noses, and of 
fastening their ears by cicatrices to the occiput. 

The Nininguiquilas bore likewise the aliases of Potreros, 
Simanos, Barcenos, and Lathanos. This horde consisted of 
many tribes, each independent of the other. The more 
northern of these kept up permanent relations of friendship 
with the Albayas. But the rest were in constant warfare 
with each other, and fought bravely with their clubs and 
arrows, when attacked by any foe that ''meant business." 
All of these subsisted on agriculture, their vegetable condi- 
ments now and then varied by the use of animals caught in 
the chase. Nature gave them no beards; and they never had 
their hair cut, nor eyebrows or eyelashes plucked. In their 
stature, colour, form of the head, and figure of the body, 
they resembled the Guaranis. Their women, dressed in 
flowing mantles, which they wove from the Caraguata,* and 
adorned their necks with strings of beads of the brightest 
colours. The young boys used to wear plumes of feathers 
on their heads; and it was the custom of all to go perfectly 
naked, unless when cold made the wrapping-up a necessity of 
comfort. 

The Guanas Indians were divided into eight separate 
tribes ; for each of which there was a different name. Every 

* Thie is the eordon, or cylindrical cactus, from which, in the present day, the 
Argentinea vahe strong ropes^ in the prorinoe of Sitntiago del Estero, 
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tribe of these owned a cacique of its own, and whilst this 
title was hereditary, the eldest son of the cacique had, even 
during his parent's lifetime, all the privileges of superior 
authority ; but only in reference to such of his fiEtther's sub- 
jects as were bom a few months before or after his birth. 
They differed from other hordes chiefly in having their houses 
swept out daily, and possessing a more difficulty because 
more guttural language. Their hospitality was proverbial ; 
for they received, lodged, and fed travellers gratuitously, 
during several days, accompanying them to the next town on 
the recommencement of their journey. They possessed few 
horses, cows, or sheep, subsisting principally on agriculture. 
They plucked off the eyebrows and eyelashes, marked their 
boys with the same symbol of virility as before mentioned, 
cut the hair in the middle of the forehead, and shaved a big 
half-moon shape over each ear, leaving the remaining locks 
to grow naturally. Some of them shaved the front half of 
the head, and others the whole to the occiput, except, in the 
latter case, allowing a tuft to remain on the top. 

Marriage amongst these people was effected without any 
other ceremony than the loving swain making a present 
to his sweetheart, the father's or guardian-relative's consent 
having been previously obtained. No inequality of rank or 
fortune was allowed to interfere with the betrothal. Before 
all, the wooer agreed with the maiden, in presence of her 
parents and relations, on the style of daily life, and the obli- 
gations of each contracting party. For these conditions were 
not the same in all weddings, '* depending, as they occasion- 
ally did," says the historian, satirically, ^* on the caprice of 
the lady ! " It often occurred that the contract included an 
obligation for the wife to make a scarf for her husband's 
neck ; and it was also arranged whether she was to help him 
in cultivating the ground, in drawing water, and fetching 
home wood, in cooking all the food, or confining her culi- 
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nary art to the vegetable department alone. An important 
point of the agreement was centred in the covenant, as to 
whether the husband was to have more than one wife, or the 
wife more than one hnsband ! And as a corollary, if this 
matrimonial latitude were agreed upon, it was always regu- 
lated as to the number of days and nights the ** respective 
contracting parties in this case made and provided,'' as the 
lawyers would say, were to live together. Finally, the most 
minute matters were so debated and arranged in this contract 
that it might be said to be more of a commercial than of an 
amatory character. Yet, in spite of the minutiaB of these 
agreements, they were sometimes infringed upon by one 
party or the other. No pimishment, however, resulted from 
a dereliction on either side, save now and then, though very 
rarely, a divorce. " And this," observes De Azara, who, by 
the way, must have been a cross-grained old bachelor, "was 
almost always occasioned by the women ! " 

Amongst these Guanas the male population very much 
exceeded the female. This was accounted for by the fact 
that some of the mothers used unnaturally to bury alive their 
daughters in a short time after birth. The proportion of 
sons and daughters in a family was always regulated so 
as that the former should preponderate. The girls of these 
tribes were generally married at the age of nine years. 
They were clean and tall, as well as somewhat coquettish. 
The boys were not married imtil a more advanced age, and 
they used to paint, as well as adorn themselves with fea- 
thers, to a greater extent than was the custom with the 
majority of nations. They were very licentious, and often 
ran away with their neighbours* wives. But when the guilty 
parties in such a case were captured, the man was punished 
by beating him with U stick, whilst the woman was taken 
back by her lord and master. 

The doctors of the Guanas were old women, and their 
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therapeutic ekill extended no flEirther than that of the 
Charrnas^ abready mentioned. Their dead were interred 
outside the front doors of the dwelling-houses, and the 
family spent a considerable time in mourning. The parti- 
cular features of this are not however given. 

They never made war unless on the defensive, and then 
they fought very bravely, with bow and arrows, as well as 
with large cudgels. Of captives in war, they killed only 
the grown-up men, taking the girls, women and boys as 
bond fide prisoners, and incorporating them with their 
families, — not as slaves, be it understood, but giving them 
the same privileges as if they were of their own offspring. 
They laid no restraint on their children in any way, and 
took no pains to teach the difference between right and 
wrong. Their sons were put through the following curious 
ceremony at the age of eight years. A number of boys of 
that age was sent to the camp early in the morning, and 
there they remained during the day without eating or drink- 
ing. In the evening they returned to the town, through 
which they walked in silent and solemn procession. On 
their arrival at an appointed place, the mothers or other 
female guardians passed a flame of some burning material 
over their backs, and then punctured their arms with sharp- 
pointed bones. Indeed, this last part of the operation was 
done most aggravatingly, although the person operated on 
gave no expression to his feelings of pain. At the conclu- 
sion of this ceremony, the mothers regaled their tortured 
boys with boiled beans and maize. The most curious 
part of this business seems to me, that we are not informed 
as to its rationale. 

Worse barbarities than these, under the guise of reli- 
gious or national ceremonies, were p^:actised by the Albayas 
and Payaguas Indians, the latter of whom were in former 
times the chief tribe, as well as '^ Lords of the Manor," in 
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cent as to seem almost incredible, and I therefore do not 
deem it expedient to describe them here. 

The Albajas were styled the Machicnis and Enimgas by 
other anthers than De Azara. They were a very tall and 
mnBcnlar race of people. One of their principal Caciques, 
named Nabidrigisi, was over six feet three inches in height. 
In 1794, being asked his age, he replied, that he did not 
know, but he remembered the building of Asuncion Cathe- 
dral, as at the laying of its foundation stone he was married, 
and had a son. As this event took place in 1689, and as it 
was probable he was not under fifteen years of age at the 
time, he must have been beyond a hundred and twenty 
years old in 1794. Even then he had not lost a tooth ; and 
although his hair was sprinkled with a little grey, he could 
mount his horse, wield his lance, and go into the battle- 
field with as much apparent vigour as he had done a hun- 
dred years before. 

The Albayas believed themselves the noblest, bravest, 
and most generous people of the world. With a spirit of 
the most intensely-savage aristocracy, they disdained to live 
by anything but hunting, fishing, and warfare. They had a 
choice collection of an excellent class of horses, of which they 
took the most attentive care, making it a point of almost 
religious observance never to sell, exchange, or give away 
any of their war-horses. In their habits towards children, 
wives, and caciques, they differed Uttle from the barbarous 
customs of the tribes already described. 

The Payaguas Indians, before and up to, as well as after, 
the period of the so-called conquest, were sailors, and 
domineered over the Biver Paraguay from 20 degrees of 
south latitude, to its junction with the Parana at 27'' 10' S. 
Even in our days, we have been told, by the late Admiral 
Brown, of Buenos Ayres, that in no part of the world, out- 
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side of Great Britain and the United States, had he met 
with such expert sailors as the Paraguayans. 

De Azara tells us that the Payaguas dialect was nasal and 
guttural, as well as so difficult to be learned, that no stranger 
could pick it up. Their women did all their out-door 
labour, made earthen pots, cultivated the ground, cut fire- 
wood and cooked. These females neyer ate meat, because 
it was supposed to do harm to the sex (although the why 
or the wherefore of this idea is not explained). Their mode 
of eating fish, on which they chiefly fed, was more artistic 
than lady-like; for they kept all the small bones inside 
their jaws as they went on in mastication, and only took 
them out en masse when the meal was concluded. They 
cultivated cotton, and wore cloth. Grown-up boys and girls 
went perfectly naked, except when the cold weather came on ; 
but the dandies of the tribe used to paint waistcoat, trousers, 
and stocking patterns on their skins ; an art very probably 
in imitation of the dresses of their early invaders. 

It was the custom, on the death of a Payaguan, that his 
body should be rolled up by the oldest woman of the family, 
in a cloak or shirt along with his warlike armaments, and 
that he be sent in a canoe (hired for the purpose, no doubt, 
from some Indian Shillibeer), to be buried in his family 
cemetery. In very old times, the bodies were interred in a 
sitting position, leaving the head above the ground, and this 
was covered with a large baked earthen pot. But as the 
armadillos and wild pigs had no respect for the defunct red 
man, and were accustomed to devour the parts exposed, the 
practice was changed into a complete burial, after the fashion 
introduced by the Spaniards. 

Every family had its own burial-place in the general 
Necropolis, and these were marked out by diminutive toldas, 
and heaps of baked earthen pots piled on one another, as well 
as by keeping the particular sites quite free of weeds. Only 
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the women of a family wept for the dead husband or father 
during a few successiye days ; but if the deceased had been 
killed by an enemy, all the women in town kept up the 
wailing night and day for a week. 

The Payaguas were expert in swimming, as well as in the 
management of their canoes ; and never lost their bows, 
arrows, or fish, by the upsetting of a boat, even in the deep- 
est water. 

The Guaicarus lived on the Chaco side of Paraguay 
Biyer, and subsisted entirely by hunting. From the barbarous 
custom their women had of inducing abortion, to obviate the 
pain or trouble of child-bearing, they became, according to 
De Azara's account, exterminated soon after the so-called 
Conquest. When he composed his book, he said there was 
only one man of this tribe alive, a fellow six feet high, and three 
women, who had incorporated themselves with the Tobas. 
Yet Alvar Nunez, who wrote some seventy-five or eighty 
years previous, relates the Guaicarus to contain forty thousand 
warriors. Of any point in their anthropology, these writers 
say nothing, and I am rather doubtful whether the philology 
of other hordes, of whom we can learn little but the names, 
comes under the consideration of our Society ; because, if it 
should not, I may be called to order, and shall submit. On 
the chance, however, of not offending against technical pro- 
priety, I shall venture to say that, amongst the races up here, 
were tribes of Indians with the not very euphonious names 
of Quiesmagpipo, Cochabot, and Cocoloth! In his notice 
of the Cochabots, who were styled Esabostes by the Machi- 
cuis and Quimagas by the Spaniards, De Azara tells us, that 
they made war on a nation called the Guentuse, causing it 
to be divided into two factions ; one of which, with a quotient 
of a hundred and fifty families, left the native soil to go live 
on the banks of a river that flowed through the Ghran Chaco, 
and bore the title of the ^^ Flagmagmegtempela." Such 
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names as this, with the nomenclatnres of a few cities of the 
Machicois, namely Gaomoqnigmon; Ambinamadimon, £n- 
segiepop^ Quiomomcomel^ Quigoailiegoaipen^ Qniabana- 
poacsie^ Yoteagnaiencaey Sangnotayamoctae, and othen 
equally unpronounceable, — indeed it might be said almost 
unwriteable, — make one anxious to know something about the 
unde derivatum on which they were formed ; whilst, being 
ignorant of their roots, we may paraphrase Byron, and say, 
they represent — 

" A hoarse, harsh, Indian Southern guttural, 
That makes one hiss, and spit, and sputter alL" 

The Tobas, who were amongst the best fighters of the 
Indians, and who had the aliases of Yatecoet or Yncanabaite, 
are now nearly all gone. They occupied the Gran Chaco, 
north of where in the present time are to be met the pitiful 
remains of the Mocoyis. When I was up at Corrientes, in 
March of 1866, 1 saw several groups of Mocovis about the 
streets, — for they come to this city across the River Parana 
to sell horse pasture as well as fire- wood, — and it would be 
impossible for pen or pencil to describe their miserable 
appearance. They were nearly semi-naked, had no more 
than half an inch of forehead, hair very long and frowsy, 
whilst they wandered about the streets like dogs in a time 
of famine, picking up grains of Indian com and pieces of 
rotten fruit or vegetables, which were eaten ravenously at the 
moment of being found. None of them had a feather in the 
nose, as Schmidel describes the Mocovis, nor in the lower lip, 
as De Azara says of the same race. But in their whole 
aspect they were as far as possible from what the latter 
depicts them, " unconquerable, haughty, of lofty bearing, 
aristocratic, and warlike ! " 

De Azara likewise observes, that their idiom is different 
from all others, and so difficult, that the Jesuit fathers, after 
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twenty-five years' endeayours, ^ed to translate the catechism 
into it. From what we have seen^ a few sentences back^ of 
the Machicais dialect (some of the words whereof I have 
transcribed), it may be imi^ined, that if the Mocovi tongue 
bore any resemblance to that, the Jesuit fathers deserve our 
Efympathy for their twenty-five years of what may be called 
oakum -picking of philology. 

The various Indian hordes in South America are 
gradually disappearing ; but where Jujuy, the most northern 
province of the Argentine Republic, joins Bolivia, we have, 
in the present day, the Mataguaya and Cambas Indians. 
The latter are represented to me, by Doctor Matienzo, of 
Bosario, as intelligent, and devoted to agricultural labour. 
They have fixed tolderias of small villages, the houses of 
which are clean and neat. Each town is commanded by a 
^'Gapitan," whose sovereignty is hereditary to his male 
descendants only. They work, as hired labourers, in the 
Bugar-cane estancias of Santa Cruz, in Bolivia, as well as at 
similar establishments in Jujuy and Salta, provinces of the 
Argentine Republic. These Indians have been considered 
quite subdued since 1848, when General Ballivian, then 
President of Bolivia, sent to Chiriguinay (as is styled the 
country of the Cambas), a military expedition to regulate 
them. Acknowledging this conquest, they have from that 
time shewn hospitality to travellers, and are accustomed to 
ask for certificates of their having done so. 

The marriage ceremony of the Cambas is very simple. 
After a chat round the fire, the materials to make which have 
to be gathered by the suing swain, the couple set off to live 
in the woods for three or four days ; when they return, as a 
iiiarried pair, with their status as such recognised by the 
Tolderia. 

The Bolivian Indians are in the present day, what they 
have always been, the best of messengers. They journey on 
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foot, and are remarkably expert in their marches, keeping 
pace with the traveller on a mule. Some have the title of 
''good walkers,** and are employed by the government to 
bear official despatches in critical times, on account of their 
swiftness of foot and well proved fidelity. They have been 
known to walk at the rate of twenty leagues (i.e., sixty 
miles) a day, for several days in succession, whilst having no 
sustenance during the time except some Coca* leaves and a 
small quantity of ground maize. These journeys they 
accomplished without the slightest semblance of fatigue. 

It is curious to observe what a variety of efiects the 
Jesuit teachings had on difierent tribes of the Indians. 
Dean Funesf tells us of a cacique'of the Arecaya tribe, named 
Bodrigo Yaguaragay, a man of fine personal stature, brave, 
enthusiastic, and withal diplomatic, who wielded such a 
despotism over his people as to make them adore him for 
God the Father, his wife for the Virgin Mary, and his 
daughter for a lesser Holy Mary, the last-named probably a 
saint of his own canonization. Whilst Monsieur Beck 
Bernard says, that in the old Church of San Xavier, in the 
Gran Chaco, the Indians (after its desertion by the priests) 
had sewed up the Statues of the saints with horse skins, for 

* The Cooa ii the Erithrotylon Peruviana of Linnaas. It ii a shrab that 
growi to the height of six feet, and reeemUes the line. Iti leayes are small, and 
of a clear green colour ; ite flowers are white, and produce a red berzy. When 
matore, the leaves fall off the branches at the slightest touch of the hand. Its 
properties are stimulant, tonic, yery nourishing, and slightly narcotic. It has 
an agreeable aroma, and a taste similar to tea. The natiTes of the country maka 
an infusion of it, to administer in case of stomach-ache. The longevity of the 
Indians, who feed on Cooa leaf, is proTerbial in Peru and Boliria. Dr. Scrirener 
has seen hundreds of them, beyond eighty years of age, who had eaten it from their 
infancy. A powder, which bears the Quiehua name of " lijto," is mixed with the 
Cooa leaf, when this is being chewed. The powder in question is prepared from 
boiled potatoes, pounded to a pulp, then burned into ashes, along with the cob 
or body of a maise head, which gives it a saline flaTour. 

t Ensayo de la Histeria Civil del Paraguay, Buenos Ayres y Tueunan, eeerita 
por el Doctor Gregorio Funes, Dean de la Santa Tnglesia Catedral de CoidoTa, 
Vol Si 8, Buenos Ayret, 1816. 
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the object of preseryation, thus making them resemble bo 
many Egyptian mummies. 

But, from all the Jesuit i(issions in the Gran Chaco, we 
find no evidences of civilisation, save that the Indians now-a- 
days, as they have done from all time, prefer horse-flesh to 
any other kind of meat ; thus proving that hippophagy can 
scarcely be claimed as an original institution by the belles 
and swells of Paris. 

Whilst amongst the Chaco Indians, I wish to give you an 
account of the peculiar marriage ceremony with the Mocovis. 
Like the others, it is very simple. The smitten Darby pro- 
poses to the fjEither of his intended Joan, for she has no voice 
nor will in the matter. If the proposal be accepted, the 
suitor is invited to stop during the night succeeding the offer 
being made, at the tolda of his bride elect. Next morning he 
is off to kill or catch alive a deer, ostrich, or wild pig, which 
he lays at the feet of his lady-love, as a proof that he is 
expert in the chase, and an assurance that for the material 
want of eating she is to be ever provided. On his return 
with the spoil, the girl's mother takes the recado and bridle 
from his horse, to deposit them on the spot where he is 
expected to construct his tolda or dwelling house, et voila 
totU / On the first night, the newly-wedded pair sleep on a 
horse's or mare's skin, with their heads towards the west ; and 
their marriage is not considered as perfectly ratified until the 
sun shines on their feet the following morning. 

In case, however, that after-regrets, differences, or dis- 
tastes should arise (as I believe sometimes occurs even in the 
best regulated families with us), and the faithless fellow goes 
wooing elsewhere, there is a much simpler and shorter mode 
of divorce than that presided over by Sir J. Wilde. The pec- 
cant is to be admitted as a member of his new £Either-in-law^s 
fiunily only on condition that he abandons his first wife alto- 
gether. This is, of course, a declaration of war amongst the 
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families of the two ladies. A council of caciques is snin- 
monedy and a single combat between the riral women is 
ordered, the truant fought for standing by as a spectator, 
with folded arms, and obliged, according to established law, 
to take up with whomsoever becomes the victor. Mr. Baines, 
F. R. G. S., the author of a work on Southern Africa, and 
who is a capital artist, has sketched an incident of this kind 
from my description, under the title of " The Divorce Court 
in the Gran Chaco," and it is probable that you will soon 
see it published. 

But nothing connected with these rivers, during past or 
present time, has given such an interest to this part of South 
America as the prolonged war with Paraguay. If you look 
at the map, you can observe that the geographical extent of 
Paraguay is but a speck on the chart, when compared with 
the immense empire of Brazil, and the large territories of the 
Argentine and Uruguayan Bepublics. Whenever the histoiy 
of this war shall be written by an impartial hand, it can reveal 
a series of romantic episodes, unsurpassed in ancient or 
modem records, some of which I have chronicled in my 
last work. As to the proximate cause of the war I can give 
no explanation, for everybody has a different story to tell; 
but I think I am not going astray in supposing that national 
animosity, strengthened by Brazilian pride and Paraguayan 
ambition, have had a good deal to do, not only with its first 
outbreak, but with its persistent continuance. That national 
animosity has had no small share in this war, may be inferred 
from what we know of the old feuds between the Spanish 
and Portuguese explorers of their respective parts of South 
America early in the sixteenth century. When Brazil was 
discovered, in April, a. d. 1500, by the Portuguese navigator, 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who landed in Bahia, the dominant 
Indian tribe here was the Guarani. By the early Portuguese 
discoverers, as well as by the Dutch, who possessed them- 
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selves, from 1624 to 1664, of the sea coast proTinces, from 
the Maranhao to the San Francisco, many of the Indians 
were slanghtered, and the survivors driven inland. Then 
came the Brazilian Mamelukes, of whose doings in Paraguay 
we have the following expressive narration from Martin 
Dobrizhoflfer ; — "The Mamelukes are a set of people, bom of 
Portngnese, Dutch, French, Italians, and Germans cohabit- 
ing vTith Brazilian women, celebrated for skill in shooting 
and robbing, ready for any daring enterprise, and thence dis- 
tinguished by the foreign name of Mamelukes. (They were 
in fact the Bedouins of the desert, or the Roman brigands.) 
It was their constant custom to carry ofif the Indians, led by 
the fathers to the freedom of the children of God, into 
the hardest slavery. In the space of one hundred and 
thirty years, ten millions of Indians were slain and carried 
into captivity by the Mamelukes of Brazil, and more than 
one thousand leagues of country, as far as the river Amazon, 
was stripped of its inhabitants. From a letter by the king 
of Spain in 1689, it appears that in five years, three hundred 
thousand Paraguayan Indians were carried away into Brazil 
and sold as slaves." 

There is one incident in this war, upon which I desire to 
touch here. More than a year ago, it was tried to raise a 
feeling of Christian indignation against Lopez for his reputed 
attempt to force women into the army. Gentlemen, Lopez 
is a man for whom I have not the slightest sympathy ; I 
beUeve he is as much to be blamed for this war as any one 
eke; but I believe there are few Englishmen who have 
not an admiration for the many incidents of courage unto 
death that have been shewn by the Paraguayans, men and 
women, since the war began. Amongst these, none is more 
remarkable than that of which we read in the Buenos Ayres 
newspaper, the Patriae that '' among the dead Paraguayans 
in the action of the 8th of May last, in the Gran Chaco, was 
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found an old woman, dressed in man's clothes, shot by the 
side of a young man also killed, whose head she was holding 
in her withered hands, and who doubtless was her own son. 
The latter was clutching his rifle with one arm, and the 
other twined round the neck of the old woman. The picture 
must have been a sad and a pathetic one.'* From seyeral 
other incidents like this, that came to my knowledge, I ana 
inclined to think that the women who joined the army came 
as Yolunteers. 

How much the ethnological view of the diJlerence of 
races has, in my opinion, to do with the perpetual warfare 
in South America, may be seen by any one consulting the 
thirty-second chapter of the book which I hold in my hand, 
my last contribution to the literature of the countries 
wherewith Her Majesty's government honours me in the 
connexion, and which I have the pleasure of presenting 
through you, Sir, to the Library of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

In conclusion, I shall be most happy to answer any 
questions within my knowledge, whereupon I may not have 
touched in this paper ; for the courteous attention to which 
I have to return to you, Mr. President, and to you, gentle- 
men, my best thanks. 
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THIRD ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 16th November, 1868. 

J. A. PICTON, F.S.A., Vioe-Prbsidbnt, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. J. Moore brought before the Society the following 
objects: — 

Staffed specimens of two rare species of tree porcupines, 
from Bahia, lately presented to the Free Museum by Mr. 
George Bell, who made some remarks upon their habits. 

A collection of fish, Crustacea, and insects ; made at 
Port Adelaide, South Australia, by Mr. Edward Phillips, 
and brought for naming by Mr. T. B. Robson, of New 
Brighton. 

Also some bird-skins, from Tongatabu and the Fiji 
Islands, collected by Mr. Robson, the most remarkable of 
which was an imperfect specimen, apparently, of a species 
of pigeon, with salmon-coloured body and yellowish head, 
the native name of which was Btdi ndamu, 

Mr. Moore also exhibited a young chameleon, a few days 
old only, one of a brood bom alive, in the possession of 
Lady Gust, the parents of which had since produced another 
brood, also bom alive; in addition to this, Mr. Moore 
also exhibited some living chameleons, and an egg just laid 
by one of them; also a specimen in spirit, showing the eggs 
in situ. 

Mr. Higginson also exhibited some chameleon eggs, in 
illustration of his views thereon. 
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Mr. T. J. Moore pointed oat, what he had no doubt the 
Society would be pleased to hear, namely, that the volume of 
the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1866, copies 
of which had just arrived, contained a reprint in full of a 
paper "On Vitality," by the Rev. H. H. Higgins, read 
before the Society, and printed in their Proceedings for 
1864 ; and to which an appendix, supporting Mr. Higgins's 
views, was added by Dr. Henry, Secretary of the Institution. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins then read a paper on " Science 
Teaching in Schools," which was followed by a lengthened 
discussion, in which Messrs. Nevins, Sephton, Birch, and 
the Chairman took part. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 80th November, 1868. 

The Rev. HENRY H. HIGGINS, M.A., Viob-Peesidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Extraordinary Meeting haying 
been read and signed. 

The Honorary Secretary read the alterations in the laws, 
as recommended for adoption by the Council. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Unwin, and seconded by 
Mr. Picton, '' That the alterations as now read be passed a 
first time," which was agreed to unanimously. 



FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 80th NoYember, 1868. 

The Rev. HENRY H. HIGGINS, M.A., Viob-Pbbsidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Moore exhibited a remarkably fine mass of coral, 
obtained in six fathoms water, in Annesley Bay^ by Captain 
Donald, ship Preston, and presented by him to the Free 
Museum. 

The following paper was then read ; 
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OUR MOTHER TONGUE, AND ITS CONGENERS. 
By J. A. PICTON, F.S.A. 

The language in which we habitually speak and think, ** our 
mother tongue/' is so essentially identified with ourselyes, 
that it requires some efibrt of the mind to subject it to 
examination and analysis. And yet, rightly conceived, there 
is no inquiry more calculated to throw light on the history 
of mankind, and the progress of the human fEkculties. I 
will not go so far as to maintain, with some philosophers, 
that language is essential to thought; but undoubtedly, 
under ordinary circumstances, it is the main yehicle both 
of reflection and expression, the counters or cyphers, so to 
speak, with which mental operations are carried out and 
developed. 

When we contemplate the vast variety of languages 
spoken by the human race, the task of classification and 
comparison would seem at first sight perfectly hopeless. If, 
however, we believe that '^ God hath made of one blood all 
nations of the earth,'* or if we only believe that, though 
diverse in origin, men are bom with similar powers and 
faculties, there must be some means of comparison, some 
method by which this apparent chaos may be reduced into 
something like order and harmony* 

In ancient times, this question obtained very little atten- 
tion. Greeks and Romans were so imbued with the vast 
superiority of their own languages and literature, as scarcely 
to bestow a thought on those of their so-called barbarous 
neighbours. The Jews, jealous to the last degree of the purity 
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of iheir sacred text, turned with haughty contempt from any 
association with the profane learning of the Gentiles. After 
the reviyal of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centnries, 
scholars began to dcYote themselves to the philological illas- 
tration of the Classical languages. The grammars of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew were subjected to the most searching 
scrutiny. The texts of the classical writers, and of the 
sacred books, underwent a long process of verbal criticism, 
which is still going forward. The department of lexico- 
graphy was also pursued with great diligence and success. 
From the classical tongues the inquiry spread to the lan- 
guages of modem Europe. The lexicographers of the latter 
part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century have never been surpassed, in scholarship, acuteness, 
and laborious diligence. The works of Wachter on the 
German, Ihre on the Scandinavian, Menage on the French, 
and Junius, Skinner and Minshew on the English language, 
will long remain as monuments of vast learning and untir- 
ing industry. 

These inquirers very soon found, in the course of their 
labours, that there extended through the different languages 
of Europe a certain amount of relationship and connexion, 
even between those apparently the most diverse, for which 
they found it difficult to account. Various were the con- 
jectures and ingenious the theories propounded to resolve 
the difficulties. It was a very general belief that the Hebrew 
was the primeval language, from which all others were 
derived, and any apparent resemblance in sound was eagerly 
laid hold of as proof demonstrative of the connexion. 
Amongst the earnest inquirers who were not led away by 
visionary speculations of this nature, it was generally held 
that the several families of language had descended direct 
from the plains of Shinar, after the confusion of tongues, 
each in its separate channel; that any resemblance, for 
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instanooi between terms in Latin and German, were not 
indicatiye of a common origin, but were importations from 
one to the other as the case might be. It was the inter- 
conrse of Europe with India which first directed inqoiiy 
into the right channel. 

The study of Sanskrit grammar by the missionaries at 
Serampore, and the publication of Wilkins's Sanskrit Gram- 
mar in 1808, drew the attention of European scholars to 
the afiSnities between the Eastern and Western tongues. 
This was followed up by the works of Prichard in England, 
and Frederic Schlegel in Germany ; and firom that time to 
the present, a succession of eminent men, especially in 
Germany, have gradually developed the study of comparative 
philology, until it now takes its place as one of the exact 
sciences, which, by its power of analytical inquiry, has done 
much, and promises to do more, towards the elucidation of 
the origin, progress, and classification of the various lan- 
guages of the human race. 

In a short paper of this kind, I cannot pretend to give 
any general view of the present state of philological science. 
I will merely indicate, in a few words, such of the leading 
points as bear upon my present subject. Professor Max 
Miiller, in a recent lecture on the "Stratification of Lan- 
guage,'' has presented what may be considered the latest 
manifesto. All languages are now divided into three classes, 
corresponding, it is believed, with the different stages of their 
development — 

1. The isolating, or monosyllabic, in which every word 
tells ; where there are no parts of speech properly so called, 
no inflections. This class is principally represented by the 
Chinese. 

2. The agglutinative. In this class, part of the words 
have lost their primitive importance, and become subordinate, 
80 as when attached to the principal terms to modify their 
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meaning. To this class belong the Mongolian and other 
languages of Central Asia. 

3. The inflexional, in which the relation of words to 
each other is indicated by changes in the words themselves, 
or by added particles, having no meaning except in such 
application. To this class belong onr own and most of the 
European languages. 

The Aryan, or Indo-Enropean tongues, appear to have 
had their origin in the north-western plains of India, and 
thence to have radiated, partially north and south, but prin- 
cipally westward. The main stems from the parent root 
may be thus summed up. In Asia, the Sanskrit, or sacred 
language of India, from which the Hindustani and Bengali 
are descended, and to which the ancient Persian is closely 
allied. In Europe, the Greek and Latin, from which latter 
are descended the French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Wallachian ; the Teutonic, divided into the High German, 
Low German, Swedish, and Danish; the Celtic, in its six 
divisions of Gaelic, Cymric, Bas-Breton, Cornish, Pictish, 
and Manx ; the Slavonic, represented by the Polish, Bussian, 
Lithuanian, Bohemian, etc. However diverse these various 
tongues may appear, it is now a firmly established fiact that 
radically they can be traced to a common origin. 

The base of our own language belongs to the Teutonic 
stem, in its Low German subdivision. 

The literary languages of Europe at the present day may 
be fairly limited, in addition to our own, to the French, 
Italian, and German. It is with these, and with occasional 
references to the classical tongues, that I propose to institute 
a comparison. 

Let us first glance at the history of our tongue. When 
our forefathers invaded Britain, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, they were divided into three races, the Angles, the 
Saxons, and the Jutes. The language they spoke was the 
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same, with dialectic variations. It was closely akin to the 
Dutch and Flemish, and stood in a relationship by no means 
remote with the ancient Gothic. Indeed there is reason to 
believe that the section of the invaders whom we term Jntes, 
or Geats, and who settled in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, were in reality Goths. 

England was not conquered all at once. Successive 
swarms from the continent gradually pushed back the native 
tribes to the west, until they were limited to the moors of 
Cornwall, and the mountains and valleys of Wales and 
Cumberland. During the progress of this contest, much 
intercourse must have taken place of a friendly nature be- 
tween the hostile races, and much mixture of blood, which 
could not but leave its influence strongly marked upon the 
languages spoken by each. Accordingly we find the pure 
Cymric corrupted by a mixture of Teutonic words, and, on 
the other hand, a considerable infiltration of Cymric into our 
own tongue. This element is larger than many would sup- 
pose. 

** The stoutest assertor of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
descent is convicted by the language of his daily life of 
belonging to a race that partakes largely of Celtic blood. If 
he calls for his coat, or tells of the basket of fish he has 
caught, or the cart he employs on his land, or of the pranks 
of his youth, or of the prancing of his horse, or declares 
that he was happy when a gownsman at college, or that his 
servant is pert, he is unconsciously maintaining the truth he 
would deny."* If we talk of a child's brat, or put our 
clothes into e^ flasket, or threaten to whop a child for cowering 
down ; if we speak of cluttering together for fear of boggarts, 
or of licking a lad for shattering water about ; if we bake our 
cakes on a griddle, or praise Mary for being so jimp in 

* Bev. John Daries, PhiloBophical 8oeUty*$ TroMoctkiM, 1855, p. 211. 
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her attdre, we are employing fomiliar Celtic oonyersational 
terms. 

From the seyenth to the tenth centnry England was 
scourged by the ravages of the Danes and Norsemen, who, 
after much bloodshed and destruction, gradually settled in 
the country, and formed a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. These tribes spoke a language closely akin to the 
Anglo-Saxon, but with marked dialectical yariations. Where- 
ever they settled, they introduced their own nomenclature, 
which enables us, with considerable accuracy, to trace their 
course. The places where they established themselyes are 
generally distinguished by the suffixes of " by," a dwelling ; 
" thorpe," a yillage ; " thwaite," a separated or enclosed 
area; "how," a hill; "ness," a promontory; "beck," a 
brook ; " dale," a yalley, etc. In Lancashire there are about 
twenty-eight such names, and in Cheshire about twelye. In 
Leicestershire and some of the eastern counties the Danish 
names are much more numerous. 

The influence of the Danish element on the language of 
England was not so much in the introduction of new words, 
as in affecting the pronunciation of the northern district, and 
breaking down its grammatical system. We owe to the 
Danes our family names, or patronymics, ending in "son," as 
Jackson, Thompson, Robinson, etc., which prevail principally 
in the northern counties colonised by them. 

The Norman conquest exercised a very powerful influence 
on the structure and development of the English language. 
The conquerors, the descendants of those Danes and Norse- 
men who in the tenth century founded the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, had entirely lost their original Scandinavian tongue 
and adopted the French. Settling in England as barons and 
knights, the language of the common people was despised 
and treated with contempt. Every public document, every 
private treaty, every conveyance of property was either in 
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Latin or Nonnan French. Time^ howeyer^ brings its re- 
yenges. In the end, the tongue of the majority preyailed, 
but when it again came to the surface, and took its place as 
the language of England, it was clipped and shorn of its 
ancient inflexions ; enriched doubtless by the infusion of a 
large number of foreign terms, and fitted to be the yehicle of 
thought of a race which should combine the qualities of its 
yarious component members. 

The earliest public document in the English language is 
a patent roll of the 42nd of Henry m. (a. d. 1268), and, 
although rude and strange-looking at first sight, it wiU 
be found, on examination, to contain all the elements of 
modem English, as contradistinguished from Anglo-Saxon. 
Little more than a century after this flourished Gower and 
Chaucer and Wickhfie, who laid the foundations broad and 
deep of our modem tongue. 

Another century elapsed, and the yarious editions of the 
translation of the Bible into the yemacular speech established 
a standard of reference. Then came Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and the wonderful galaxy of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
period; since which, although changes haye taken place, and 
will still continue, the essential framework of our language 
has been established on a solid basis for all future time. 

Now let us compare this history of our own tongue with 
that of our neighbours. Our kinsmen of Germany speak a 
language essentially self-deyeloped. No foreign conquest 
has eyer remoyed their landmarks. No intmsiye barons 
and knights haye condescended to parley with the natiyes 
in a lingua franca^ composed of fragments from both tongues. 
We see in the modem German the natural results of the 
expansiye powers of the mind, finding utterance in the 
natiye element enlarged, and adapted to eyer-growing wants. 
The French and Italian haye much the same history. Both 
are based on the Latin tongue. Both haye submitted to a 
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eertaiB axooant of disintegration and reooBBtruction, having 
parted with much of their inflexional power, and imbibed 
from the Celtic and Teutonic some portion of their substance^ 
ihongli comparatiyely small. 

From the history, let us now turn to the substance 
of our language, the terms which we use as the repre- 
sentatiTes of the ideas we wish to express. There are in 
the English language about one hundred thousand words ; 
and in the various cognate tongues many hundred thou- 
sands more. These, examined analytically, may all be 
traced to about five hundred original roots. What a con- 
ception this gives us of the power of the human intel- 
lect, in its capability of adaptation to circumstances, and 
in its power of combining and giving expression to ideas 
as they arise. Confining ourselves at present to our own 
tongue, if the question were asked. What is the English 
language? Some would reply, the collection of words we 
find the dictionary; others, the words employed in our 
literature ; and again others, the words we use in our habitual 
intercourse with each other. Now as we adopt one or the 
other of these replies, our estimate of the English language 
will be greatly modified. If we take the dictionaries as our 
standard, our own native Anglo-Saxon words will be greatly 
in a minority. If we examine the works of our best writers, 
we shall find that the foreign elements of our speech amount 
to from one-third to one-fourth of the terms employed ; but 
if we take the words used in the ordinary conversation of 
daily life, we shall see that the native portion vastly pre- 
ponderates. 

Before the conquest, the native tongue sufficed for all 
the ordinary requirements of society, and a native literature 
had sprung up and flourished, with little or no foreign admix- 
ture. The French element, introduced at the conquest, was 
first applied to those things in which the foreign seigneurs 
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were most interested. Ton will all remember the scene in 
lyanhoe, between the swineherd and the jester. 

** How call yon those gmnting bmtes nmning abont on 
four legs?" demanded Wamba. "Swine, fool, swine,*' said 
the herd ; " every fool knows that." 

" And swine is good Saxon," said the jester ; " bat how 
call yon the sow when she is flayed, and drawn and qnar- 
tered?" "Pork," answered the swineherd. "I am very 
glad every fool knows that too," said Wamba; "and pork I 
think is good Norman." "Nay, I can tell yon more. 
There is old alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen 
such as thoa; but becomes beef, a fiery French gallant, 
when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined 
to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too, becomes monsieur de 
vecm in like manner ; he is Saxon when he requires tendance, 
and takes a Norman name when he becomes matter of enjoy- 
ment." 

And so, as the necessities of intercourse required, the lord 
and the serf contributed their share to the common speech, 
the proportion of the latter greatly preponderating. 

When the language first emerges into literary effort, we 
find quite as much, or indeed rather more, of the Romance 
or Franco-Latin element clinging to it than has continued 
since to adhere. Take the following verse from Chaucer 
(Prioress's Tale), opened at random — 

" Lady, thy bounty , thy magnificence, 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 
These may no tongae express in no science ; 

For sometime, lady, ere men pray to thee, 
Thou goest before in thy benignity, 

And gettest us the light in ihj prayer. 
To golden ns unto thy Son so dear." 

Here are, in seven lines, eight words of decidedly Bomance 
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origin. Now let us turn to our most celebrated living poet, 
Tennyson, and, opening equally at random, let as see what 
we find, 

" Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud and frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night. 
Ring out, wild beUs, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Bong, happy bells, across the snow ; 

The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the/a^«, ring in the true." 

Now in these two stanzas, with the exception of the 
terms " happy,'' which is Celtic, and ^' false,'' which is Latin 
in its origin, there is not a word that is not pure Anglo- 
Saxon. But this may be considered an exceptional case. 
Turn over the pages again, equally ad libitvm ; 

** Calm is the mom, without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 
The chesnut pattering to the ground." 

Here every word is purely of native origin. 

If we turn to Milton, and the poets contemporary with 
him, we find a much greater admixture of the Romance 
element. Take the opening of Gomus — 

" Before the starry threshold of Jove*$ court 
My mansion is ; where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild, of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 
Which men call Earth." 

Here, in four lines, there are ten words deriyed from the 
Latin. 

Let us now refer to Shakespeare, where we may expect. 
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irrespectiTe of all questions of deriyation and descent, the 
aptest words to express the noblest ideas. We shall find a 
happy mixture and blending of the Tarioos sources of onr 
language. We open Macbeth : 

" I have lived long enough ; my way of life 
Is fedlen into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honouTf love, obedience^ troops of Mends, 
I must not look to have ; but in their stead 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-Aonotir, hreath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny^ and dare not." 

In this magnificent passage, consisting of fifty-nine words, 
seven are of foreign origin, being one-eighth of the whole 
number. In the passage from Milton, the foreign words are 
one-fourth of the whole. 

Our authorised translation of the Bible is remarkable 
for the large proportion of Saxon English which it contains. 
Taking an instance at random, the first ten verses of our 
Lord's sermon on the mount, contain one hundred and 
twenty-six words. Of these only ten, less than one-twelfth 
of the whole, are of foreign derivation. I cannot, whilst 
referring to the English version of the Bible, forbear quoting 
the splendid eulogium of Father Newman, the more remark- 
able as it was uttered after he had withdrawn from the Com- 
munion of the Church of England. He says, ''It lies on 
the ear like a music that can never be forgotten, like the 
sound of church bells, which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things, 
rather than mere words. It is part of the national mind, 
and the anchor of national seriousness. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are 
stereotyped in its verses. The power of all the griefs and 
trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is the repre- 
sentation of his best moments ; and all that there has been 
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about him^ of soft and gentle and pnre and penitent and 
good, 8]>eaks to him for ever oat of his English Bible. It 
is his sacred thing, which doabt has never dimmed and con- 
troyersy never soiled. In the length and breadth of the 
land, there is not a Protestant, with one spark of religious- 
ness about him, whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible." 

The CEtcts appear to stand thus. The ordinary course 
of our daily life, our emotions, our affections, those 
thoughts which lie about us in our infancy, and continue 
with us to our latest age, always have found, and still find, 
expression in oipr ancient dialect. In addition to this, it 
must be remembered, that what may be called the vehicular 
part of our language, — that which gives life and motion to 
otherwise inert ideas, I mean the particles, the prepositions, 
conjunctions, adverbs, pronouns, numerals, — are for the most 
part of native origin. Thus our ordinary speech ever has 
been, and most likely ever will continue to be, a Teutonic 
dialect. But when we get beyond this, when we extend our 
ideas outside the limited circle of our daily wants and our 
home affections, we are compelled to draw upon the Classical 
or Romance repertory. We have not a science or a pursuit, 
of which the elementary terms are not in great part derived 
from the French or Latin. In our religion, the very word 
itself is classical. Divinity, theology, conscience, morality, 
repentance, grace, justification, sanctification, etc., nay, the 
term ^' church," and all connected with it, come to us from 
abroad. So with mental science. Reason, fancy, imagi- 
nation, matter, spirit are not native terms ; and where native 
terms exist to some extent equivalent,, the preference is 
generally given to those of classical origin. 

The reason appears to be this. When the English lan- 
guage emerged from the obscurity into which it had been 
thrown by the Norman conquest, and, in the fourteenth cen- 
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tnij, began again to be coltiyated as a literary tongae, it was 
found to have lost all power of self-development. As know- 
ledge increased, new ideas required expression, and it was 
found easier to import terms from the French, ready-made, 
than painfully to coin them from the existing native material; 
and so it has continued since. Our language has wonderftdly 
expanded, and is enlarging every year. The solid nucleus at 
the centre is still as ever Teutonic, but the continually accu- 
mulating layers above this, almost entirely consist of foreign 
deposits. 

Hence arises the curious fetct, that, in homely tales 
and stories, German is, to an Englishman, easy to under- 
stand, whilst the higher class of German literature, espe- 
cially its philosophy, is obscure and difficult. With French 
literature, the reverse is the case. Idiomatic French is puz- 
zling to an Englishman, whilst in its history and philosophy 
he finds the greater part of the terms already familiar in his 
own language. 

To show the extent to which we make use of foreign 
derivatives to express philosophical ideas, I will quote a short 
passage from a recent philosophical writer, of considerable 
eminence.'*' He says, "the alterations of functions being 
necessoHly towards a re-establishment of the equilibrium (for 
if not, the equilibrium must be destroyed, and the life cease, 
either in the individual or in the descendant) it follows that 
the structural alterations directly caused are adaptations; 
and that the correlated structural alterations indirectly 
ca/used are the concomita/nts of adaptation.'^ We have here, 
including particles, fiffcy-four words, of which twenty-two 
are of Latin origin ; or, if we leave out the connecting par- 
ticles, which are merely machinery, and limit ourselves to 
the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, which represent 

* Mr. Herbert SpenoeTf PrineipUt of Biology ^ toI. i. p. 271. 
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the substance and quality of the thoughts, we have actually 
only seyen Anglo-Saxon words to twenty-two Latin. This 
may be an extreme case, but in all scientific writing an 
approximation to it is inevitable. 

One effect of this admixture is the rich copiousness 
which it imparts to our tongue. Even when a foreign term 
has been preferred, it often happens that a word nearly simi- 
lar^ of Teutonic origin, exists with it side by side. Hence 
arise a great number of synonymes, or what appear at first 
sight to be such, which give a choice and selection to a 
writer or speaker, and impart a variety of expression which 
has a great charm. The compilers of the Prayer Book seem 
to have felt something like an embarras dee richesses in the 
selection of terms, and have accordingly given us many in 
duplicate, both from the Saxon and Romance side. Thus 
we have, in the opening exhortation, ''acknowledge and 
confess," "sins and wickednesses," " dissemble and cloke," 
"humble and lowly," "assemble and meet together," "requi- 
site and necessary;" and, in the confession, "erred and 
strayed," " devices and desires," etc. 

With the other European languages this has not been 
the case. Occasional importations of foreign terms take 
place in all languages, but, for the most part, German and 
French have expanded by clothing their new and enlarged 
ideas in raiment of native texture. 

There is one peculiarity in the substance of our language 
which may be said to be unique. The Teutonic and Bo- 
mance, which combine their elements in the English tongue, 
are both originally derived from the same stem. From both 
these sources we derive our words in ordinary use. It 
happens that in some cases we have two classes of words 
descended from the same original root, one through the 
Teutonic, the other through the Classical channel. There is, 
for instance, a large number of words beginning with the 
F 
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syllable ^^ gen^' snoh as gentle, genial^ general, generate, 
genius, gentile, etc. These can all be traced back, through 
the Latin and Greek, to a root still existing in Sansloit, 
''jan," to produce, to generate. But we haye another class 
of words, closely allied to the former, expanding the same 
idea ; kin, kind, kindness, king, etc. These can equally be 
traced to the same root, through the Teutonic channel. 

Again, we have a large number of words in which the 
idea of stability is implied, such as '^ stand, stead, stamp, 
standard, stone, stay," etc. These come to us, through the 
Anglo-Saxon, from the great Teutonic repertory. We have 
also a closely allied group of words of Classical origin, ''state, 
station, stable, statue, statute ; " with numberless words in 
which this radical is found in a slightly changed form, such 
as con-sti-tute, de-sti-tute, re-stit-ution, etc. Both classes, 
Teutonic and Classical, can easily be traced to the Sanskrit 
root, Bthdy to stand, to be firm, which has been so prolific 
in its derivatives, that in a recent Aryan dictionary no less 
than sixty-three pages are filled with the offspring of this 
single syllable. Surely the current of English speech, fed 
from two sources both of them so copious, ought to run full 
and rich and strong. 

I now pass on to the form of our language ; I mean the 
inflexions and arrangements which exist for connecting 
words together, and so giving definite expression to ideas. 
All the Aryan tongues have been, at one time or other, 
highly inflexional; and the further back we go, the more 
we find this to be the case. The modem tongues have, 
by degrees, parted with a large portion of their original 
inflexions, but none to such an extent as the English. We 
seem, indeed, almost to have reverted to the agglutinative 
stage, in which, in place of a change of termination, another 
word is added to vary the sense. Some writers have clas- 
sified languages into the synthetical and analytical; the first 
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those in which a statement is made^ with the ideas in a 
eombiiied form, leaving the hearer or reader to nnfold them ; 
the secondy those in which, by means of separate words or 
particles, the distinct ideas gradually form tbemselyes into 
a complete whole. Take the following passage from Tacitus 
as an illustration ; ^' Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, 
minim^que aUarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis mix- 
tos."* ^'I am inclined to believe the Germans themselves 
to be the indigenous inhabitants, and very little mixed up 
with immigrants and strangers of other nations." 

Here, twelve words in Latin require as an equivalent 
twenty-five words in English. The word " crediderim *' 
perhaps illustrates sufficiently what is meant by synthetic, 
as contradistinguished from analytic, in language. It implies 
belief, with a certain amount of inclination mixed with 
doubt, and the particular personality of the actor. This 
combination, stated in one word, has to be separated when 
presented to the mind. In the English equivalent, we have 
first the person, " I ; " next, the tendency of the mind, 
" inclination ; " then, finally, the act itself, " belief." The 
ideas are thus built up, step by step, as it were, into a 
whole. 

Now this synthetic form the English language has almost 
entirely thrown off. Each idea is presented separately, and 
put together by the recipient. This gives frequently great 
force and variety of expression. The English " I love you " 
finds a very fair equivalent in the French " Je vous aime," 
but the endearing phrase, ** 1 do love you," is untranslatable. 
The nearest approach to it is the German, '^ Ich liebe dich 
doch." 

Let us examine the structure of our language in two or 
three aspects. 

* Qtrvumia^ seo, ii. 
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First, as to our noiins and adjeotiyes. We have thrown off 
the cnmbrouB array of inflexional articles, which gives so much 
trouble in the continental languages. " Der Mann," " die 
Frau," "das Haus,** are, with us, simply the man, the woman, 
the house. We have reduced the inflexions of nouns to the 
possessive and the plural. The French have done the same, 
but, in common with the Germans, they have retained the 
distinction of genders in the most arbitrary and perplexing 
way. What is there in the nature of things which should 
make a dictionary masculine and a grammar feminine, as in 
French ; or an apple masculine and a pear feminine, as in 
German ? In this respect the English language has reached 
a degree of regularity and simplicity scarcely existing in any 
other, except the Chinese. 

In our verbs, again, we have reduced the changes of 
termination to the smallest possible number. In this we 
have gone hand in hand with our German brethren, but I 
cannot help thinking we possess some advantages. The free 
use of our auxiliary gives shades of meaning, which certainly 
appear to be wanting in our sister tongues. 

The same remark will apply to our future tenses. The 
Teutonic languages, when they first emerged from the obscu- 
rity of antiquity, had only two tenses, the present and the 
past. The future was either expressed by the present, or by 
a circumlocution. So it continued to the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Our future tense has grown up since the 
conquest. 

The Romance languages, when the Latin became broken 
and corrupt, lost the old future tenses, so that all the Euro- 
pean nations had to construct a future tense about the same 
time. This was done in several difierent ways. The French, 
Italians, and Spaniards adopted the auxiliary "to have," 
French " chanter-ai," Italian "cantar-o," I have to sing, or I 
will sing. The High Germans took the substantive verb. 
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" werden," to be, or become, "Ich werde singen,'* I am to 
sing, for I will sing. In English we have adopted a variety 
of forms. '^ Shall and will *' are our formal future tenses, 
but we also frequently employ the French and German 
modes. '^ I am to sing next week," *' I have to sing to- 
morrow," "I shall sing at church on Sunday," " I will sing 
a hymn," are all phrases expressing a future intention, with 
slight shades of meaning, peculiar to the English tongue. 
Southey says, " They may talk as they will of the dead lan- 
guages. Our auxiliary verbs give us a power, which the 
ancients, with all their varieties of mood and inflexion of 
tense, never could attain." 

We have in English also a power of combining words 
perhaps to a greater extent than most modem languages. 
This is a relic of the old Aryan power of agglutination, and 
exists in the Sanskrit to a greater degree still. Thus, 
^'rathamadyasthas," '' standing in the middle of the phariot," 
'' chakshurvishayatikr&ntas," ^'passed beyond the range of 
the eye." 

In Greek we have forms such as Kiio-a-rpotyro^, stone- 
pavement, olxo^uPsM^, house-watcher. In Latin, ''manu- 
pretium," workman's pay; "aurifodina," gold-mine. In 
German, ** Oberrechtnungs - kammer, " high chamber of 
accounts. 

In English we can combine thus : 

A bottle, 

A wine bottle, 

A champagne wine bottle, 

A glass champagne wine bottle, 

A quart-glass-champagne-wine bottle, 

and so on, as long as the breath will hold out. The French 
language does not admit of this simple combination of words. 
The Italians have recently seen the advantage, and are begin- 
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ning to adopt it, as, for instanoe, '^ capo-stazione/' station- 
master, where the French are obliged to employ the oircni- 
tons expression, '' chef de la gare." 

Before quitting the subject of the forms of our language, 
I would briefly call attention to one instance, as exhibiting- 
the vitality, I might almost say the indestructibility, of cer- 
tain modes of expression when once adopted. We have in 
English a very simple method of expressing action, or the 
actor, by the addition of the termination '' er " to the sim^de 
base form of the verb; as, " give," " giver; " " do," " doer; " 
" love," " lover," etc. This is still in active operation, so 
that if a new verb is at any time introduced, we feel no diffi- 
culty in coining a noun of agency out of it. We have a new 
verb, '' to macadamise " a road ; the noun *' macadamiser " 
is a perfectly legitimate noun formed there&om. The same 
capacity exists in our sister Teutonic tongues; as, in Grer- 
man, '^denker," thinker, &om '^denk" the crude form of 
"denken," to think; "horer," hearer, from "horen," to 
hear, etc. The same po'v^er equally existed in Greek and 
Latin, slightly modified ; as, Greek, iorrjp, giver, from the 
crude form So; Latin, "amator," lover, from "amo." Hence 
are derived the corresponding terminations, "eur," or "er," 
in French, and " or," or "ore," in Italian; "laboreur," "blan- 
chisseur," French; "pittore," " cavalcatore, " Italian, etc. 
In modem French, this power of adaptation has been alto- 
gether lost. Where the noun of agency existed in Latin, it 
is continued in French, as in "facteur," "amateur," &c., and 
applied in many cases where it is not derived from Latin ; 
as, " foumisseur," furnisher, " foulonnier," fuller. But in 
modem French, where such a noun of agency does not exist, 
the language is utterly helpless in applying the old termina- 
tion, and has to substitute either the present participle, or to 
use a circumlocution. Thus the verb, " to participate," is 
common to both English and French (French, "partidper"), 
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deriyed from Latin. We have fonned for ourselyes the nomi 
of agency, '' participator; '' but as it did not exist in this form 
in Latin, the French employ the participle, " participant." 
So the verb ^^ forcer" is equally common in French and 
English. We can use '^ forcer *' as a substantive; the French 
are obliged to employ the phrase ** un qui force." Where- 
ever the termination "er," or "or," is found in English 
applying to an agent, a yerb of action from which it is 
deriyed will be found, nearer or more remote. Now apply 
this to our names for the family relations, father, mother, 
brother, daughter, sister. We haye no yerbs at present in 
the language from which they can haye been deriyed, and 
yet they are clearly nouns of agency. The clue is to be 
found in the Sanskrit roots. Thousands of years ago, when 
the early tribes of the Aryan race fed their flocks on the 
plains of north-western India, the family relations took their 
names from the part performed by each in the primitive 
household. The functions discharged are implied by the 
names. The father is " the governor ; " the mother, " the 
dealer-out ; " the brother, " the helper, the assistant ; " the 
daughter, '' the one who milks." And thus not not only the 
names, but the same power of creating terms, has descended 
through the long night of ages, and over half the world's 
circumference, and identifies our feelings, our habits, our 
household relations with the primitive tribes of the earth* 

A brief reference may now be made to the English syn- 
tax, or the relation of words to each other in the expression 
of thought. The state of a language, in regard to its forms 
and inflections, is the determining power in the arrangement 
of its ideas. Every statement, implying an action, usually 
consists of three parts ; the actor, the action, and the person 
or thing acted on. This may take either of two forms. 
The actor may be put in the nominative, and pass on the 
action through the verb to the recipient, which is put in 
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what is called the objectiye case^ as ''the horse draws the 
waggon"; or, the recipient may take the nominatiye case, 
receiving the action through the verb in the passiye form, 
from the actor, which is then put into a shape, either by a 
change of termination or by a preposition, to show that 
the action is thence derived, as ''the waggon is drawn by 
the horse/' However complicated sentences may be, it will 
be found that this simple principle lies at the base of the 
whole. In expressing states or existences, there is a slight 
difference, into which I have not here time to enter, bat 
which is of no consequence to our present purpose. 

Now, in an inflexional language, like the Latin, where 
each word carries its own distinct meaning, it is of little 
consequence in what order they follow each other. 

The expression just quoted, rendered into Latin, may be 
put in six different ways — 

Currum trahit equus, 
Gurrum equus trahit, 
Trahit currum equus, 
Trahit equus currum, 
Equus trahit currum, 
Equus currum trahit ; 

whilst, except by a poetical license, which is frequently very 
ambiguous, we are limited to a single order of words. So 
far as concerns elegance of expression, and finished beauty 
of composition, it will be seen at once what a prodigious 
advantage is gained by the inflexional or synthetic language. 
A little inversion is permitted in our poetry, but only to a 
very limited extent. Milton is the most classical of oar 
poets, and tried hard to bend his native tongue into classical 
forms. How little he succeeded may be seen by a com- 
parison of the opening of the Paradise Lost with that of 
the Eneid. Milton begins — 
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" Of man's first disobedience, and the fimit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

Sing, heavenly Muse." — 

Here, with the exception of throwing the yerb ''sing" 
to fhe end of the sentence, all the words are in their natural 
sequence, and might be read without the accents as prose. 

Virgil commences — 

" Anna virunque cano, Troise qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, £ato profiigus, Lavinaque venit 
Litora, multum ille et teiris jactatus et alto 
Vi superum." — 

The words translated in the order here given would in 
English be mere nonsense, but the English of Milton might 
be translated into Latin, either verbatim or in any other 
arrangement. 

The German and Italian languages admit of some inver- 
sion in poetical compositions, the French scarcely allows 
any. As a specimen of Italian, take the following .two or 
three lines from Metastasio, with an English metrical trans- 
lation — 

" Oh come spesso il mondo 
Nel giudicar delira, 
Perche gli effetti ammira 
Ma la cagion non sa." 

'* full of error manifold 

The judgment is of humankind ; 
They wonder still at what they find, 
But know not whence it came." 

Both the synthetical and analytical methods of syntal are 
liable to ambiguity, though not in equal degrees. The 
responses of the oracles in ancient times owed a great pro- 
portion of their success to their ambiguous expression. 
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Thus the reply sent to Pyrrhns^ when about to engage in 
war with the Roman republic, '^Aio te ^acida, Bomanos 
vincere posse," may mean either, *'Thou, son of ^acus, 
mayest conquer the Bomans," or ''Thee, son of ^acus, the 
Bomans may conquer/' In our own tongue, we have to 
eke out the syntax by punctuation and accent; and, even 
with these, ludicrous mistakes occasionally occur. Thus 
we read of '' a valuable silk umbrella belonging to a gentle- 
man, with a curiously carved head ; " and of a ship arriving 
'' with no passengers but Nathan Brown, who owns half the 
cargo, and the captain's wife." A clergyman, reading in the 
pulpit the twenty-seventh verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Kings, found the pronoxm him in italics; he accordingly 
laid what he considered due emphasis thereon, and read it 
as follows, '' And he spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me 
the ass ; and they saddled Mm." 

Our sentences usually flow on in a certain definite order; 
the nominative case, with its adjectives and e^lanations; 
the verb, the objective or infinitive, with its subaddiaiy 
clauses^ all floated along, and life-infused by the particles, 
the iwea vrepoeyra, the winged words, as the Greeks caUed 
them, which give motion and definite application to the 
main terms of the sentence. We like to pick up the ideas 
as we go along. We have none of the long involved sen- 
tences in which the Germans delight, holding the meaning 
in suspense, line after line, until at the end the spark is 
struck by the verb, which Ughtens up the whole train of 
thought. 

I will now say a few words on the pronunciation, prosody, 
and melody of the English language. 

It must be acknowledged that the pronunciation is the 
weak point of our mother tongue. I am not now speaking 
of the actual sounds of the language, but of the relation 
b^n?feen the signs written and the words spoken. Anything 
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more chaotic^ undefined, and nneertain, it would be diffioolt 
to conceiye. In most other tongaeSi a certain intelligible 
relation 6:Kists between writing and speech, so that a learner 
can at once make a reasonable approximation to the true 
Bonnd of the language ; but in English no such rules exist. 
Caprice seems to have been the presiding genius in the 
arrangement, which is about the oddest and most bizarre 
which could be conceived. When and where the first letter 
of the alphabet is to be pronounced ah, ai, or aw, we have 
no rules to decide. The dipthong ea is sometimes pro- 
nounced ee, as in lead (yerb), sometimes as short e, as in 
iead (noun), sometimes like ai, as in bea/r; *o-u-g-h may be 
pronounced legitimately in seyen difierent ways ; 1, like ow, 
as in "plough"; 2, uf, as in "tough"; 8, off, as in "cough"; 
4, up, as in "hiccough"; 5, oh, as in "though"; 6, oo, as 
in "through"; 7, ok, or guttural och, as in "lough." 

Our language was not originally in this disorderly con- 
dition as to spelling and pronunciation. The Anglo-Saxon 
had its orthographical rules quite as definite as its sister 
tongues ; but after the Conquest, when the French element 
began to enter in, what with the EngUsh speaking French 
words with their own accent, and the Normans speaking 
English words with theirs, and each party writing them 
down with such freedom as fancy might dictate, a state of 
orthographical confusion soon grew into existence, which it 
&ow seems almost impossible to remedy. English mediaayal 
spelling is so capricious that it is no uncommon thing to 
find, in the course of a page or two, the same word spelled 
in three or four different ways. In modem times, confusion 
arises ' from a different cause. When a foreign word is 
introduced into our language, it generally brings its own 
pronunciation with it, as "soir6e," "ennui," etc. In the 
course of time, the pronunciation frequently begins to con- 
form to the EngUsh mode, without changing the spelling. 
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The verb "oblige" was formerly pronounced in the Frendi 
mode^ "obleege." A story is told of Sheridan, hearing the 
word so pronounced by the then Prince of Wales (Gborge 
rV.), politely requesting His Boyal Highness to open his 
royal jaws a little wider, and say "oblige." Another set of 
words, also derived from the French, "chivalry," "chival- 
rous," etc., were formerly pronounced ahivalry, shivalrotu, 
and I believe are still so pronounced across the Atlantic; 
but amongst ourselves it is now considered the correct 
thing to pronounce them in the English mode. 

Various attempts have been made to remedy this defect ; 
none so persevering as those by Mr. Pitman and his school 
of phonography. 

There is no doubt they have much reason on their side, 
in attempting to accommodate the written to the spoken 
language. Professor Max Miiller, probably one of the 
highest living authorities on philological questions, strongly 
favours a move in that direction. There is, however, some- 
thing so comical and bizarre in the appearance of the 
"Fonetic Nuz," as to revolt our prejudices, however unrea- 
sonable they may be. All our habits and associations are 
so entwined about the dear familiar aspect of our Bible, our 
Prayer Book, our general literature in its old features, 
that any reform in orthography is almost hopeless. 

As to the actual soxmd and enunciation of our English 
tongue, we have no reason to feel ashamed. Though not so 
sonorous as the Greek, nor so dulcet as the Italian when 
the Tuscan speech falls from a Boman mouth, it is yet 
capable of very noble effects. Foreigners complain of the 
hissing sound of the English language, which is to some 
small extent true. It arises from the possessive case ending 
in 8, which is partly shared by the German ; from the third 
person singular of the present having a similar ending ; but 
more especially from nearly the whole of our plurals ending 
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in the sibilant, which in French is silent. In compensation, 
however, we have neither the nasal of the French, nor the 
guttural of the German. 

For comparison's sake, I will call attention to a specimen 
of each. Let us first take a verse from one of the *' chan- 
sons" of Beranger, "Le Retonr dans la Patrie." 

" Oui, voila les rives de France, 
Oui, voila le port vaste et sur, 
Voisin des champs oii mon enfaaoe 
S'econla sons nn chanme obscnr 
France adoree ! 
Donee contree ! 
Apres Tingt ans je te revois ; 
De mon village, 
Je vois la plage, 
Je vois fnmer la cime de nos toits. 
Combien mon ame est attendrie ! 
La forent mes premiers amonrs ; 
La ma mere m' attend toigonrs. 
Saint i ma patrie." 

In these fourteen lines we have fourteen nasal syllables, 
a very small proportion, compared with most passages of 
similar length, but sufficient to give character to the tone 
of the whole. 

I will now give two verses from a well-known ballad of 
Goethe's, " Der Fischer." 

* Das Wasser ranscht', das Wasser sohwoll, 

Ein Fischer sass daran, 
Sah nach dem Angel rahevoll, 

Eiihl bis an's Herz hinan. 
Und wie er sitzt, nnd wie er lanscht, 

Theilt sich die Flnth empor ; 
Ans dem bewegten Wasser ranscht, 

Ein fenchtes Weib hervor. 

* Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm ; 

" Was lockst dn meine Bmt, 
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Mit Mensohenwitz iind Menschenlist 

Hinanf in Todesglnth ? 
Ach wusstest da, wie's Fischlein ist 

So wohlig auf dem Grand, 
Da stiegst heronter wie da bist 

Und wiirdest erst gesand." 

The character of the sounds is formed by the palatals, 
"schwoU,*' "rauscht," etc., of which there are eight, and 
the hard gutturals, "nach," ''sich," etc., of which there are 
six. 

Now compare with this a yerse or two from " In Memo- 
riam." 

" Dip down npon the northern shore, 
O sweet new year, delaying long ; 
Thoa dost expectant Nature wrong, 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

" Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire. 
The little speedwell's darling blae, 
Deep tolips dashed with fiery dew, 
Labomoms, dropping wells of fire." 

We have here neither nasals nor gutturals. In eight 
lines we haye ten sibilants, whilst in eight of the German 
lines we have eighteen. In eight of the French lines we 
haye ten sibilants, without reckoning those which are mute. 

Or take the fairy song in the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," Act ii. Scene 8, where Titania says — 

'' Come, now, a roundel and a fairy song. 

Sing me now asleep. 

Then to your offices, and let me rest." 

SONO. 

" Te spotted snakes with doable tongae. 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
ome not near oar £euiy qaeen. 
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Ohobus. 

•* Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby, 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So good night with lullaby." &o., &c. 

Here none bat the commonest words are nsedi many of 
them with somewhat vulgar associations, and yet what a 
delicious mor^eau it is. The liquid melody falls upon the 
ear like a strain of gentle music. 

So much, then, for the reproach upon the sound of our 
language, which I will venture to say is not deserved. 

I can only refer, in the briefest possible way, to the 
prosody, or the metrical character, of our language. Our 
mother Saxon tongue abounded in poetry, principally of an 
alliterative character, in which the assonance was at the 
beginning of the words. This gradually led into the rhym- 
ing of the terminations of the lines, which was partly bor- 
rowed from the medioBval Latin hymns. When the rhythm 
demanded by the ear had resulted in the metriC'al arrange- 
ment of the lines, it was found that, as in classical poetry, 
rhyme could be dispensed with ; and hence arose the noblest 
mould in which EngUsh poetry can be cast, that of blank 
verse. I will not travel over ground with which you are all 
familiar, as to the various metrical arrangements of English 
poetry; suffice it to say, that they are all founded upon 
accent, not on quantity, as was the case with Greek and 
Latin poetry. We use the terms "short" and "long" for 
convenience, really meaning accented and unaccentuated 
syllables. We have, then, a vast variety of forms produced, 
by the different arrangements of short and long syllables 
together, and by the various length of the lines. Getting 
rid of the fetters of rhyme has also opened to English poets 
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a source of beauty and sublimity, which French poetry, 
hampered as it is, can never reach. 

What a vast variety of beantifiil metres and rhythms lie 
ready to hand, for vehicles of expression, to the poets of 
England ! 

First, we have the grandeur of the blank verse, in which 
Shakespeare and Milton won their never-dying laurels ; lines 
such as — 

"After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well," 

in which the very soxmd falls on the ear as a perfect embodi- 
ment of the thought. 

Then comes the solemn stately march of the decasyllabic 
alternate long and short — 

<* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; " &o. 

Then we have the octosyllabic, in which many of our 
hymns are written — 

*• Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear. 
It is not night if thou art near ; " Ao. 

And so on, through a variety and range into which it is 
impossible for me here to enter. 

French poetry, I have said, is cramped and fettered by 
its rhyme, and by its inflexibility of construction ; but the 
German language is a worthy rival in the field of versifica- 
tion. It can range through all the moods of poetical 
expression, and fully hold its position, with two advantages 
peculiarly its own ; I mean, its facilities for double rhymes, 
and its greater capacity for the classical hexameter. 

The capabilities of the Italian language for poetical 
composition, I need only allude to. In the hands of Dante, 
Metastasio, or Tasso, it becomes — 

"As musical as is Apollo's late." 
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We haye« howeyer, little cause for complaint. Italian poetry 
is a thing of the past. That of England is ever renewing 
its youth, and, without discarding the old^ moving forward 
to fresh triumphs, embodying and etherialising in its bow 
of promise the foxmtains of the great deep of human joys 
and sorrows* 

With a few words on the capabilities, and the future, of 
the English language, I must now conclude. 

Less clear and precise than the French, less musical 
than the Italian, less flexible and sonorous than the Ghreek 
and Latin, our mother tongue yet possesses wonderful power. 
In the hands of Shakespeare, how it runs oyer every note in 
the gamut of human experiences, and brings out chords of 
strength and sweetness from them all. I may allude to the 
solemn music of Milton, the trumpet tones of Campbell's 
glorious lyrics, the light gracefulness of Moore, the chival- 
rous ring of Scott, the moving songs of Bums, redolent of 
the wild flowers and the meadow, and the weird, dream-like 
quatrains of Tennyson, which &11 upon the ear with such 
Btrange mysterious potency. 

As the swelling flood of English poetry still rolls along, 
it ever finds in the language a fitting vehicle for the expres- 
sion of every phase of human emotion. 

In the field of narrative and history we have many 
styles, and all beautiful, from the plain but effective simpli- 
city of Hume, through the sonorous periods of Johnson, 
the stately magnificence of Gibbon, to the brilliancy of 
Macaulay, and the gracefulness of Washington Irving. 

As a vehicle for oratory, the English language has special 
adaptation. Its copiousness and even redundancy of epi- 
thets, its simplicity of structure, its variety of forms of 
expression, and even the shortness of its words, afford great 
facilities for fluency and force. The Greek language was 
more flexible, and perhaps could express niceties of distinc- 
Q 
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tion more exactly. The Latin had a marreUons vigour of 
expression, and power of declamation^ but was deficient in 
sweetness and nicety of discrimination. The French lan- 
guage possesses many specimens of noble oratorical foroe. 
The sermons of Massillon, Bossnet, Bonrdalone, and in 
recent times those of Adolphe Monod and Alexander Yinet, 
can hardly be surpassed in any langnage. Of German and 
Italian oratory few specimens are published. 

As regards the expression of wit and humour, onr 
English tongue holds a respectable, if not the first place. 
The French language, with its sharp, dear, epigrammatic 
power of expression, is of all modem tongues the best 
adapted for witty sayings ; but for that sort of pleasantry 
which depends, so to speak, on local colour, on peculiarities, 
habits of thought and personaUties, such as in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Twelfth Nighty Germany 
and England may divide the palm between them. The 
Italians excel in the sly, half-sarcastic humour, which we 
find in the Morgcmte Maggiore of Pulci, and which has 
been imitated with such success by Byron, in his Beppo and 
Don Juan ; and to which we are indebted for much of the 
spirit which animates the inimitable Ingoldsby Legends. 

I have thus very feebly and imperfectiy run over 
some of the characteristics of our mother tongue. It 
is an inheritance of which we may well be proud. 
Jacob Grimm, one of the very highest authorities, and 
certainly xmprejudiced, thus estimates it. He says — 
'^None of the modem languages has, through the very 
loss and decay of all phonetic laws, and through the drop- 
ping of nearly all inflexions, acquired greater force and 
vigour than the English: and from the fullness of those 
vague and indefinite sounds, which may be leamed but 
cannot be taught, it has derived a power of expression, 
such as has never been at the command of any tongue. 
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Begotten by a snrprising onion of the two noblest lan- 
goages of Enrope, the one Tentonic, the other Bomanic, 
it received that wonderfolly happy temper and thorough 
breeding, where the Teutonic supplied the material strength, 
the Romanic the suppleness and freedom of expression. 
Nay, the English language, which has borne, not as it 
were by mere chance, the greatest poet of modem times, — 
great in his very contrast with ancient classical poetry, 
I speak, of course, of Shakespeare, — this English language 
may truly be called a world language, and seems, like 
England herself, destined to rule over all the corners of 
the earth. In wealth, wisdom, and strict economy, none 
of the living languages can Tie with it." 

This is the testimony of a learned German, who had 
critically studied all the languages of Europe, living and 
dead. 

Look for a moment at the destinies of the English 
tongue. At the present moment it is spoken by not many 
fewer than eighty millions of human beings, but what will 
it be in another century ? 

Across the Bocky Mountains, over the vast prairies 
of the West, it is steadily taking possession, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Canada, with its wide internal 
seas, is diffusing it over the north-western wastes. In 
the islands of the Pacific it has taken root and is flourishing. 
Australia, in her various settlements. East, West, North and 
South, owns no speech but that of England. New Zealand, 
in her beautiful vaUeys and hills, echoes the Anglo-Saxon 
greeting. Amongst the numerous islands scattered through 
the Indian Ocean, the English tongue is the language of 
commerce ; and on the vast continent of India, along with 
English rule, the English language is slowly, but surely, 
making its way. Before many generations are past, our 
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langaage will be the mother iongae of two htmdred mil- 
lions of people. 

For this consnmmation, the langaage has long been in 
a course of preparation by Providence. It is the langaage 
of freedom^ of progress, of civilisation, of vigorous life and 
action, and, may I not add, of religion also ? How impor- 
tant it is that, the literature of a language with such pros- 
pects before it should be pure and wholesome! In the 
future history of the world, English speech and English 
institutions must play a most important part, contributing, 
let us hope, to the fulfilment of the designs of Provi- 
dence; 

** That Qod, who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off diviae event, 
To which the whole creation moves.*' 
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EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution^ 14th December, 1868. 

J. BIRKBEOK NEVINS, M.D., Viob-Pebsidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the former Extraordinary Meeting 
having been read, it was moved by the Honorary Treasurer, 
and seconded by the Rev. H. H. Higgins, and carried 
unanimously, '^That the alterations in the laws be now 
read a second time, and confirmed." 



FIFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

RoTAL Institution, 14th December, 1868. 

J. BIRKBEOK NEVINS, M.D., Viob-Pebsidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Denis Daley was unanimously elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited a living freshwater fish, 
brought from the River Plate by Capt Perry (s.s. Htmiholdt), 
Associate of the Society, a remarkable specimen of the 
hammer-headed shark, and other fish brought by the same 
gentleman, and, with many other specimens, presented by 
him to the Free Public Museum. 

Mr. Moore also exhibited a young living specimen of 
the sturgeon, received during the afternoon from Dr. Hilgen- 
dorf, director of the Zoological Gardens at Hamburg, in 
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exchange for liying specimena sent from the Museum for 
the celebrated aquaria in those gardens. 

Mr. Morton exhibited a specimen of meteoric iron, dis- 
covered in a mass of greenstone rock in Gonnemara. 

The following paper was then read : 
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ON METEORS AKD METEORIC ASTRONOMY. 
By the Rev. JOHN SEPHTON, M. A., 

HEAD MASTIB OF THB UYBBPOOL INBTITDTB, 
▲HD LATK FBLLOW OF ST. JOHN'S OOLLIGB, OAKBBIDOB. 

In a large and important work on Astronomy, published 
at the beginning of the present century by a distinguished 
professor * at the University of Cambridge, the subject of 
meteors is untouched. Meteoric astronomy is, in effect, 
not simply a work of our own age or time, but almost 
of our own generation t; and every year sees the addition 
of facts to our existing knowledge of meteors, and also 
additions of theory to what is a new chapter in astronomy. 
It may not be amiss, then, to endeavour to give a succinct 
recapitulation of what has been observed and thought out ; 
and I trust that the great attention which the star showers 
of 1866 and 1867 demanded and received from educated 
men, will be a sufl&cient apology for my venturing to bring 
before you a subject, which to this day has hardly found 
a place in the existing I text-books of astronomy. 

There are three different classes of phenomena, which, 
although at first sight specifically different, must yet astro- 
nomically be placed together, under the general head 
"meteoric." The first of these is the appearance of 
shooting stars. On a clear moonless night, when the stars 
appear to be really as the sand of the sea, the star-gazer's 



• Eev. 8. inmoe. 

f CUadni, Humboldt, Olmsted, Newton, Sohiapwelli, Adams. 
X Last edition of Hersohers Outlines contains an important note, and 
Lockyer*s text-book, 1868, contains An Account of November Meteors, 
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attention is suddenly arrested by what appears to be one 
of the fixed stars broken forth from its moorings. After 
rushing across the sky it is again as snddenly'lost to view, 
or it leaves a train to mark its passage for a few seconds 
only. 

The second phenomenon comprised under the general 
head meteoric is the faH of aerolites. In the midst of a 
calm and serene day, a cloud is suddenly formed, is seen at 
first to move slowly, then more rapidly ; there occurs imme- 
diately an explosion, and stones are hurled from the doud 
in various directions to the earth, which fall often at consi- 
derable distances from each other. Similar falls of stones 
are recorded to have taken place in the midst of storms 
and tempests of wind and rain*; or, as sometimes happens, 
a single aerolite, with a rushing noise is seen to bury itself 
in the earth, to a depth of several feet, and when dug out 
is found to have a burnt outside crust, and still to possess 
heat. 

The third phenomenon is intermediate between these 
two. A ball or fiery mass, of as large a diameter as the 
moon, is seen to pass rapidly over the earth, rarely in broad 
daylight, most often in the night ; and which either entirely 
disappears, leaving no apparent lasting trace, quite like the 
ordinary shooting-stars seen in a clear night, or else explodes 
like the cloud meteors, scattering, or not, aerolites in various 
directions. 

During the past century, meteors of all thl*ee kinds have 
been observed with nicety. The average height at which 
they first appear is found to be about seventy-three miles f ; 
that at which they disappear, fifty-two miles; whilst the 
average velocity is found to be thirty-five miles per second. 

* E. g., at Birmingham, this year, according to a newspaper paragraph, the 
end of May. 

f B.A.S., Feb., 1865, Beport. 
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In the case, however, of meteors which the explode, their 
height above the earth at the time of the explosion is fonnd 
to be yery much less than the average; and in many instances 
their Telocity, as might be expected from their passing 
through a denser atmosphere, is also much less than the 
average, and has been fonnd perhaps so small* as three 
miles per second. 

The falling of a great meteoric mass at MgoB Potamos, 
in Thrace, t abont b. o. 470, first gave rise to the specu- 
lations of the Greek philosophers on meteors. Amongst 
them we findt the Gosmical theories, — 

(1) That these masses fell from the STm.§ No doubt the 
heat which aerolites possess when they arrive at the earth 
fostered this theory. 

(2) That such masses || come to the earth from the 
regions of space, being dark heavenly bodies like the moon, 
but which had long been invisible on account of distance. 

To be satisfied with two theories on any subject, was not 
after the manner of the Greek philosophers. Their specu- 
lations produced others, which are called Terrestrial theories. 

(1) That meteors were from masses IF of stone carried up 
by violent tempests. Anaxagoras of Glaz., is said indeed to 
have held the theory that stars also were so formed; the 
ambient ether which revolves being fiery and inflaming the 
rocks carried up. 

(2) That meteors were exhalations^ from the earth, or 
an ignition and combustion of air. 

The Greeks are thus the parents of almo^ all the 
theories about meteors which philosophers have brought 
forward. 

After the revival of learning, and amid the early pro- 

* MetMr of Maroh 21, 1676, in Italy. f Parian MariiUt Chran, 

t See Humboldt. § Diog. Laert || Diog. ApolL 

%VUA,d6plae.Philoi, Aiist. ifeteor. ** Plat. 
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gress of chemical knowledge, the Tiew of meteors which, 
to within the last hondred years, appeared the most pro- 
bable to scientific minds, was the one to which the Greek 
philosophers were the least inclined, viz., that meteors are 
prodnced by exhalations from the earth. Kepler, * although 
he likened shooting-stars and balls of fire to comets, favoured 
this idea of their prodnction. Dr. Halley, although he pro- 
noonced a great fire-ball in July 1686, to be a celestial 
phenomenon,! yet held generally to the theory that shoot- 
ing-stars consisted of a train of inflammable yaponrs extend- 
ing a vast way throngh the atmosphere, which, being kindled I 
at one end, displayed the appearance by the fire ninning 
along the train to the other end. Other philosophers || 
extended this theory to aerolites, by haying reconrse to the 
agency of hydrogen gas, which they fonnd in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere on account of the decomposition 
of water by the sun. This hydrogen is supposed to dissolve 
metals, and to carry them in solution with it. Then elec- 
tricity is so brought to bear on this prepared material in the 
upper regions, that a complete aerolite is produced, which 
will fall to the earth by its own weight, and so on. This 
theory finds, I speak from hearsay, its most complete develop- 
ment in a work on Atmospheric Lithology, by M. Izam. 

The next theory in point of time is that known as 
Laplace's. § As certain Greek philosophers held that aero- 
Utes proceeded from the sun, so Laplace held that they 
were projected by volcanoes from the moon. This was 
evidently his favourite notion, although he thought it not 
impossible that meteors come to us ^^ from the depths of 
celestial space." This theory of the Ixmar origin of meteors 
occupied for some time the attention of mathematicians at 

• EpU. Aitron, f PhU, Tnmi,, toL 29. 

X Eneye, Met. \\ e. g,y M. Salyerfte. 

% Hnmb., ?oL 1, note 69. ', Sytt, du Monde oi Laplaee* 
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the end of the last centnry. They found that^ in order to 
reach the earth from the moon,* a stone wonld require to 
be projected with a velocity five or six times that of a cannon 
ball. They considered that snch a velocity is not impossible, 
and Hnmboldt asserts that stones have been projected from 
Teneriffe,+ which have had twice the velocity of a cannon 
ban, according to carefol observers. With respect to this 
theory, there is certainly no reason to doubt that if there are 
volcanoes in the moon, stones may be so projected as to 
come within the sphere of the earth's attraction, reach the 
earth immediately, or revolve round it as ^satellites, and 
reach the earth after a time. The great objection to it is 
said to be that it fails to account for the great velocity which 
aeroUtes possess when they arrive at the earth. It is not 
difficult to show that a stone projected from the moon 
towards the earth, with a velocity of less than one and a-half 
miles per second, would just come within the influence of the 
earth's attraction ; and from that point it would arrive at 
the surface of the earth with a velocity of about six miles 
per second, if we neglect the resistance of the atmosphere. 
In other words, it would possess no more than one-third 
or one-fourth of the velocity which meteors possess. But, 
inasmuch as we are totally ignorant of the powers at work 
in the moon, we can hardly consider this to be a sufficient 
objection. A stronger argument appears to be that the 
diminution of the mass of the moon would become percep- 
tible. The mean number of meteors which are visible to 
an ordinary observer, without including in our reckoning 
extraordinary faUs, is said j to be five or six per hour ; and 
from this it is easy to calculate that the number which must 
daily pass through the earth's atmosphere must be reckoned 
by millions; so that, however mathematically possible it 

* Laplace, Poisson. f Vol. i., note 69. % OU>erB. 
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may be that stones projected from the moon should reach 
the earth, it is hardly possible for as to consider the moon 
as the origin of all the meteors. 

It is not difficult to see that each of these theories has 
been formed to explain specially some one of the class of 
meteoric phenomena, rather than all ; so that a philosopher 
might hold to more than one theory, according as he wished 
to explain one or other of the phenomena. The latest and 
most approved theory is simply a modification of one of the 
old Greek opinions. It is, ''that meteors, be they shooting- 
stars, aerolites^ or fire-balls, come to the earth wholly from 
withont, and are bodies, like planets and comets, each 
describing its own orbit round the sun." This is Chladni's 
hypothesis, and is now almost universally held by astrono- 
mers and philosophers, although received with but little 
acclamation when published at the end of last century.* 

On the early morning of the 18th November, 1888, there 
appeared such an immense fall of meteors in the United 
States, that observers about Boston likened the phenomenon 
to the fall of snow-flakes. To the American philosophers, 
this immediately recalled the similar display which had 
taken place in America just thirty-four years before, and 
which was observed by Humboldt, then at Cumana. When 
Denison Olmsted compared the different accounts of the UH 
of 1888 as seen in various parts of America, he discovered 
the fact, that the meteors during the whole time of the 
phenomenon, and at whatever place it was seen, appeared 
to proceed from a point near the star y Leonis ; and this 
was the case not merely when the star was just above the 
horizon, but it continued to be the same point of departure 
after the star had been several hours above the horizon. 
This, shewing that the phenomenon was independent of the 

* 1794. Cbladiii, om the origin of rarioiu masses of natire iron, partumlmrly 
that found by Pallas in Siberia. 
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earth's rotation^ compelled philosophers to believe that 
^'meteors come to the earth from withont^ and therefore, 
being snbject to the same laws of gravitation as the earth 
itself, ninst each of them, like the earth itself, be describing 
its own orbit roxmd the stm or some other centre of force." 

As the November stream forms by far the most interest- 
ing exhibition of meteors, it will not be out of place to 
describe it folly : The facts then which are observed of the 
November meteors are — 

(1) That the stream consists of innumerable meteors, 
whose paths appear to proceed from one point in the heavens. 
In 1866, this point was in the constellation Leo ; longitude 
abont 142'' 20', and latitude 10"* 16' ; and was veiy nearly 
the point towards which the earth's course was directed at 
the time of the appearance. 

(2) That although meteors are seen every year about 
the 12th or 18th November, yet that grand displays take 
place only at intervals of thirty-three or thirty-four years, 
and are then seen two or three years consecutively. 

(3) That the earth is further advanced in its yearly 
course in the ecliptic, each time it meets the meteors, than 
it was the year before. 

(4) That the stream of meteors at the display in 1866 
was met with at the observatory at Gape Town about 
fourteen or fifteen minutes before it was met with at 
Greenwich. 

From these observed feu^, it has been determined that 
the orbit in which the meteors move round the sun is an 
elongated ellipse, which is inclined at about 17° to the plane 
of the ecUptic ; that the line of nodes at present corresponds 
with the earth's radius vector about the 18th November; 
that this ellipse will be described by the meteors in the 
period of about thirty-three and a quarter years ; that, the 
perihelion of the orbit being about the earth's distance from 
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tiie Bxm, the aphelion is about the distance of Uranus from 
the sun ; that if this orbit be supposed to be figured by an 
elliptic ring, the meteors will be seen to be crowded together 
in one small portion of it, rather than distributed through- 
out its whole length; and that their motion is retro- 
grade. 

'Now inasmuch as we cannot trace the progress of one 
separate meteor through the heavens, obtaining its position 
by measurements at successiye times, so as to deduce 
the orbit it moves in, like as we do in the case of a 
new planet or comet, I proceed to show how the various 
observed facts mentioned above enable us to fix the 
orbit. 

As soon as astronomers suspected that the November 
shower of meteors was periodical, they immediately began 
to search amongst old records for references to the appear- 
ance of meteors. Of these there are many. The ancient 
writers record various falls of stones, but these records 
are no more definite in point of date than is the fEdl of 
stones mentioned in the book of Joshua. They were 
looked upon as religious events, and the larger stones 
were preserved and regarded with sacred awe, as " the 
image which fell down from Jupiter." The Chinese astro- 
nomers, however, have left various valuable and definite 
records of showers of meteors, as well as of solitary fire- 
balls. The researches into European astronomical records 
have been fruitless ; but the silence of astronomers is com- 
pensated by the writings of the monkish chroniclers of events 
in the middle ages, who, looking upon these marvellous 
phenomena, either as prognostications of the future will of 
heaven, or as marking its anger for past events, have 
superstitiously recorded them, and in some instances have 
endeavoured to trace their supposed efiects. Some of these 
records are very curious. I select from Professor Newton's 
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Extracts* the following one as an example, both for its 
peculiarity, and also becanse the appearance it records is 
the earliest notice we have of the November stream. In 
the Chronicon Saiemitanum we read, "Anno igitur ab 
incamatione Domini," etc. I give a short and free trans- 
lation. "In the 902d year of onr Lord, on the 18th 
of October, there occurred through the whole world a 
terrible wonder in the sky. Stars, in dense numbers, 
from cockcrow to sunrise were seen to rush through the 
air like long si>ears against every point of heaven. The 
minds of men were terrified. No man could remember 
the like, nor does history relate such another marvellous 
portent. It was at this time that the King of Africa, 
desiring to invade Italy, crossed over into Sicily and took 
Taoromenium; and there, when he could not bend them 
to his will, he took many Christians, with Procobius their 
bishop, and his clergy, and, shutting them up in a church, 
burnt it with fire. Afterwards crossing into Italy, he was 
besieging Consentia, when, on the very night on which 
the aforesaid portent of the stars appeared, he perished, 
struck by a sword from heaven. His army, terrified, 
attempting to return to Africa, almost all perished by 
shipwreck, and so, by the mercy of God most high, Italy 
was saved. Some have wished to say that the wonder 
of the stars was to mark his death; rather, inasmuch 
as it appeared not in Italy only, but in all the world, 
must we believe that it was the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
'There shall be signs in the sun and in the moon and 
in the stars,' and that God did not show signs through 
the world to mark the death of a wicked king." 

Several catalogues of star showers and aerolites have, 
during the present century, been formed, by collecting the 

* SiUman'i Journal. 
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various notices of the appearances scattered through the 
chronicles and histories^ bjQuetelet^ Chasles, Biot, Herrick, 
and others. Professor Newton has selected those notices 
which appear to refer to the November stream. He gives 
the dates of the appearances to be — 





A.D. 


DAT AND HOUB. 


1. 


902 


Oct. 


12, 


17. 


2. 


931 


99 


14, 


10. 


3. 


934 


99 


IS, 


17. 


4. 


1002 


>> 


14, 


10. 


6. 


1101 


J> 


16, 


17. 


6. 


1202 


>> 


18, 


14. 


7. 


1866 


99 


22, 


17. 


8. 


1688 


» 


24, 


14. 


9. 


1602 


99 


27, 


10. 


10. 


1698 


Not. 


8, 


17, N. S 


11. 


1799 


99 


11, 


21. 


12. 


1882 


99 


12, 


16. 


18. 


1883 


99 


12, 


22. 


14. 


1866 


99 


18, 


13. 



From this table it is at once evident that the apparent 

cycle of thirty-three or thirty-four years, which in our 

own times we have observed, from 1799 to 1866, mnB 

through the whole series. If we then assume this as a 

rough approximation, we shall have, for the length of the 

, 1867-902 , , QQ, 
cycle, — 5g — = about 88J years. 

Now the simple fsuci of the recurrence of the phenomenon 
of the November meteors on a grand scale every thirty-three 
and a quarter years, gives us no exact information as to the 
magnitude of the orbit in which they revolve. For it is 
evident that the phenomenon would appear if the meteors 
described — 
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1 reyolution in about 88 years. 

2 revolutions „ „ 
4 revolutions ,, ,, 



82 revolutions „ 
84 revolutions „ 



Now the two of these which are more readily suggested 
by the phenomenon than the others, viz., 

(1) 1 revolution in about 38 years, 

(2) 32 or 34 revolutions „ 

(i. e., one revolution in about a year), 

are the only two which have engaged the attention of astro- 
nomers ; because the solution of the problem, " What orbit 
do the meteors revolve in?" has been, and, as far as our 
present mathematical knowledge extends, can be attempted 
in only a tentative way. That is, we assume the orbit, as 
it seems apparently to be, one in which a body revolves 
round the sun in a period of about a year (something less or 
something more), and examine whether that orbit fulfils 
all the conditions which the observed facts impose. If the 
meteors made thirty-four revolutions in thirty-three years, 
the ellipse in which they revolve would be an ellipse nearly 
like that in which the earth revolves, — that is- almost a 
circle, — and with nearly the same mean distance from the 
sun as the earth has. Such an ellipse is certainly suggested 
by the observed fact, that, when the. meteors and the earth 
meet, they are moving very nearly at right angles to the 
radius vector, which would be true at all points of a nearly 
circular course, but is true at only two points of the course 
in an elongated ellipse. This nearly circular ellipse of 
period three hundred and fifty-four days is the ellipse which 
Professor Newton, in SiUiman's Jowmal, has assumed to be 

H 
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the orbit, and, in his most elaborate and excellent papers on 
the November meteors, has defended by all the arguments 
he could find. But there is one of the conditions which the 
observed facts impose which it does not fulfil. 

You will all remember that the grand display of 1866 took 
place after midnight of the 18th November, whilst that of 
1833 took place after midnight of 12th November, and that of 
1799, as recorded by Humboldt, after midnight of 11th 
November. In other words, at each grand display the 
earth meets the orbit of the meteors about one day later 
than at the previous display. And what is true of the last 
three displays, is true of all the displays which have been 
recorded. The first one, of which I read the account, is said 
to have occurred on the third day before the Ides of October, 
i. e., the 13th October, o. s., or what would have been 18th 
October, if the new style had existed ; whilst the last one, 
of 1866/ took place on the 14th November, and both of them 
nearly at the same time of the day. That is to say, the 
30th display took place twenty-seven days further on in the 
year than the first ; this would give approximately for the 
progression of the nodes during one period of thirty-three 
and a quarter years — 

27 . 360* ar^ ' J. rtri • x 

9Q ^Xi ^ minutes = 55J mmutes. 

This is measured from the moveable equinox which retro- 
grades ; thus, the motion of the nodes is (65J^' — 28'), or 
27^^' from a fixed equinox. 

Now this movement of the nodes of the orbit is due to 
the attraction of the various planets on the meteors." If the 
orbit of the meteors were nearly circular, apd of a period 
nearly equal to that of the earth, the action of the planets 
on the orbit of the meteors would be nearly equal to their 
action on the earth's orbit ; that is, Jupiter would produce 
an annual motion of about T\ Venus about 5". To these 
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must be added the motibn produced by the earthy which 
Professor Adams estimates at approximately Iff', whilst the 
other planets would produce but little result. These make 
22" annually, or about 12' in a period of thirty-three and a 
quarter years instead of 27^^', which is the observed motion. 
Therefore the observed motion is irreconcileable with a short 
period of revolution of the meteors. 

It is, in fact, this large motion of the nodes which com- 
pels us to examine if an ellipse of larger period would not 
fulfil all the conditions required. Let us suppose, then, that 
the meteors revolve round the earth in a period of thirty- 
three and a quarter years, what effect would the planets then 
hare on such an orbit ? Professor Adams has estimated that 
Jupiter would produce a motion of 20' in thirty-three and a 
quarter years, Saturn of 7', Uranus of 1', and the other 
planets but a small effect ; that is a motion of 28'. In other 
words, the calculated motion of the nodes in such a large 
ellipse agrees with the observed motion of the nodes of the 
orbit of the meteors. I need not say that this argument 
virtually settles the question in favour of the ellipse of long 
period. 

Another argument in favour of the ellipse of thirty-three 
and a quarter years may be drawn from a fact observed at 
the great display of November, 1866. If we could obtain 
accurate observations of many meteors during such a display, 
so as to determine their velocity, that would at once decide 
what is the period of their orbit. If the orbit were nearly 
the same as that of the earth, the velocity of the meteors would 
be nearly equal to that of the earth, that is about 18^ miles 
per second, whereas in the larger ellipse the velocity at the 

-qt times the earth's velocity, 

or about 25 miles per second. 

However, as this has not been done, and probably could 
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not be done on aoconnt of the uncertainty which wonld arise 
whether observers at different points had really observed the 
same particular meteors, we may yet obtain their velocity 
approximately in another way. At the time of the display, 
observers, wherever found, were occupied in counting how 
many meteors they saw in each consecutive minute. These 
numbers will, of course, bear comparison with one another. 
But there is this peculiarity which Mr. Forbes of St. Andrews 
first noticed. If we examine the numbers of meteors seen in 
successive minutes at Greenwich and at Cape Town, it will 
be found that, be they large or small, each number in the 
one case is represented faithfully by its fellow in the othert 
but with a difference of time. In other words, if a great 
outburst occurred at Cape Town at any time, a similar oat- 
burst occurred at Greenwich 15 minutes after that time. If 
a lull occurred at Cape Town, then 16 minutes afterwards 
a corresponding lull occurred at Ghreenwich; and on com- 
paring the observations, it is thus found that each great out- 
burst, or medium outburst, or comparative lull, is represented 
in the Greenwich observations, but at a time 15 minutes 
later. How is this ? 




Let E represent the earth; G, Ghreenwich; C, Gape 
Town ; E K, the earth's way in the ecliptic. Let the orbit 
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of the meteors be inclined at an angle i to the ecliptic, and 
let A B be a band or stream proceeding from A to B ; the 
observer at Cape Town will be immersed in the band A B 
before the observer at G, and the diflference of the times will 
be, the time which the earth takes to move along G H, that 
is to say, 15 minutes. But as we know the earth's velocity, 
this will enable us to find G H, or the inclination i, and when 
this real inclination is known, then as we know also the 
apparent inclination from the observed latitude, we can 
determine the velocity of the meteors. The steps are as 
follows : — 

{!)• If perpendicular planes be dropped from G and G 
on the earth's way at one o'clock on the morning of the 14th 
November, we find the distance between these planes to be 
140-8 miles. 

(2). If through G and C we draw planes parallel to the 
ecliptic, the distance of these planes from one another at the 
same time, one o'clock morning of November 14, we find to 
be 5289 miles, assuming the radius of the earth to be 3956 
miles, the longitude of the earth's way to be 142"" 26', the 
inclination of the equator to the ecliptic 23^'', the latitude 
of Greenwich 51 J° N., the latitude of Cape Town to be 33^^'' 
S., and longitude ISJ" E. 

(3). Hence the velocity of the earth being 1093 miles 
per minute, we have 

141 + 15x1093 ^ Cot. i = 3-156 .-. i = 17^ 35' 
5239 

(4). If $ be the apparent inclination of the orbit, i the 




real inclination to the plane of the ecliptic, we have 
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Sin. 6 _ Teloci ty of meteors. 
Sin. (i — t) velocity of the earth. 

.-. ratio of velocities = I^^^^J.^/ = 1-4. 
Sin. 7 19 

That is to say, the velocity of the meteors is 1*4 times the 
earth's velocity, at the instant when they meet, and therefore 
the ellipse in which the meteors revolve is the elongated one 
of thirty-three and a quarter years. 

If, however, we were to suppose the meteors to revolve 
in the smaller ellipse, and then calculate the difference of 
time at which the outbursts occur at Cape Town and Green- 
wich, we should find it to be about 12*8 minutes; the 
difference between this and 15 is not so great perhaps as to 
make this argument a crucial test between the two ellipses, 
unless arrangements had been made beforehand to conduct 
the observations with such nicety as to give confidence in 
the results. 

Assuming the orbit of thirty-three and a quarter years 
and the inclination as just determined, we can, from the 
observed longitude of the radiant point, calculate the other 
elements of the orbit. 

If the meteors were distributed equally along their orbit, 
we should have a display every year. They are, therefore, so 
crowded together as to occupy a comparatively small portion. 
Still even in that portion it is impossible to suppose them 
to form a continuous band, or a series of parallel bands. For, 
as the period of the meteors is thirty-three and a quarter 
years, whereas the earth meets their orbit at the close of an 
exact multiple of years ; therefore, at the time of any grand 
display, the meteors which formed the grand display of 
thirty-three years before must still be distant from the nodes 
a quarter of a year. If then the stream forms one continuous 
band, and we have just seen the thirtieth display, reckoning 
from that of a. d. 902, the band must be at least SO times 
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^y or seven and a-half years, in passing the nodes. In 
other words, if the band were continuous, then in the early 
times of the appearance of the phenomenon, it must have 
been visible for seven or eight years in succession. I need 
not say we have no record of such visitations, the meteors 
were visible in a. d. 981, and again in a. d. 984, and this is 
the longest interval in the early records. We must, there- 
fore, assume that there are several bands in and about the 
same parts of the orbit. One thing can be said, if a display 
occur in any two consecutive years, and proceed from the 
same band as perhaps in 1866 and 1867, then there will be 
displays from the same band for the next four returns, that 
is, for one hundred and thirty-three years, if the perturba- 
tions of the earth's radius vector do not interfere. It is 
remarkable, that at the last return but one, viz., in 1888, 
there were displays for nine consecutive years* (though some 
were of minor importance), viz., from 1881 to 1889 in* 
elusive. 

It is to be noticed also, that as the last great shower 
lasted for five hours, therefore the thickness of the band 
must be at least 

5 X 60 X 1098 X Sin. i. 

= Sin. i X 827900 mUes in thickness, 

= 100000 miles nearly. 

A second remarkable periodical fall of shooting-stars is 
that which appears on the night of the 10th August, and 
therefore called St. Lawrence's tears. As I have treated 
at great length of the November stream, a few words will 
here suffice. The August meteors appear every year, and 
in about the same numbers. If, therefore, they form a ring 
as the November stream, they must be evenly distributed 

* Humboldt, toL 8, note 699. 
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along the ring. Their point of radiation is at present* in 
the head of Perseus. Their motion is retrograde, and the 
inclination of their orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is very 
large. Assuming that they move in a parabolic orbit, its 
elements have been calculated, and strangely enough both 
the August and November meteors (and perhaps also other 
streams) appear to be attended by at least one comet. The 
Comet n. of the year 1862,+ which passed its perihelion on 
22nd August, and whose period is said to be one hundred 
and twenty-three years, has the elements of its orbit closely 
coincident with those of the August meteors. The comet 
known as Comet i, 1866, which passed its perihelion on 
January 11th, has the elements of its orbit closely coincident 
with those of the November stream ; I its motion is retro- 
grade, its period has been calculated to be thirty-three years 
and two months ; and the existence of this comet is by 
analogy supposed to be an additional argument in favour of 
the large ellipse in the case of the November meteors. 

Both these streams of meteors on the occasion of their 
displays are often attended by an appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis, and it has been remarked, § that the lines of direc- 
tion of the meteors fall within the Aurora. When at Llan- 
dudno this year, and watching the fall of variously coloured 
meteors on the 10th August, I was struck by the great 
brilliancy of the display of the Aurora. It would appear 
as if the meteors, in their passage through the upper regions 
of the atmospere, disturbed the electrical equilibrium (if we 
may suppose the Aurora electrical), and so produced the 
phenomenon. 

Since the discovery, in 1883, that the November meteors 
proceeded from a radiant point, the attention of astronomers 



* B. A. S., Feb., 1867, Big. SohiaparellL f SehUparelU. 

X B. A. a, Apzil, 1867, Dr. Oppolzer. § Homboldt, vol. 8, from Olben. 
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has been specially directed to the discoyery of snch radiant 
points of meteors.* Fifty-six of these are said to have been 
discovered, and from many of them periodical falls occur. 
These happen in most months of the year, but it has been 
noticed that they are the rarest! in January, February and 
March. 

If, on further examination, only a portion of these sus- 
pected radiant points prove to be real ones, and give rise 
yefiur by year to periodical falls, it is impossible to consider 
without surprise the great enlargement of the planetary 
world which meteoric astronomy presents. To some extent 
onr surprise has been forestalled, for the large number of 
* pocket planets ' discovered between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, must suggest the existence of very many more, 
which our best telescopes are yet unable to discover. But 
every one of these radiant points shows the existence of a 
meteoric elliptic ring similar to the August and November 
rings; and every one of these rings, and the millions of 
small planets which compose them, would have remained 
completely unknown to us, if their orbits had not intersected 
that of the earth. If, to this, we consider the miUions of 
meteors, which appear to be in no way connected with each 
other as far as their orbits are concerned, and which come daily 
in contact with the earth's atmosphere ; we must come to 
the conclusion, that the portion of space in which the earth's 
orbit lies is crowded with matter, and as there is no reason 
why this portion should be thus so crowded rather than any 
other, then the solar system, instead of consisting of the 
few planets which the naked eye and the telescope discover, 
consists of untold myriads of bodies whose orbits interlace 
each other in all directions. I 

* Beport of the B. Abb., 1865. f Humboldt, toI. 8, from Heis. 

I For an aooonnt of the meteoric theory of the zodiacal light and of the snn'a 
heat, see Professor Tyndall's ** Heat as a mode of Motion." 
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When shooting-BtarB strike across the heayens, the atten- 
tion of the observer is arrested by the differences apparent 
in them. They vary in colour, being some white, others 
orange or red, and rarely green or blue, * and many leave 
behind them a train which may last for seconds, or even 
minutes, quite detached from the meteor, and so unlike the 
tail of a comet. I have already mentioned the average 
height at which meteors become visible to us ; the November 
meteors become visible, it is computed, flat from fifteen to 
twenty miles higher on the average than ordinary meteors. 
And when we are asked what can make a meteor visible, we 
answer, * If it is not self luminous (and perhaps analogy is 
against that), if it does not shine by reflected light (and they 
seem to be too brilliant for that), it can only be by their com- 
bustion, heat being first obtained by the diminution of their 
mechanical motion, as they pass through the atmosphere, 
a resisting medium.' It would appear that the November 
meteors consist, therefore, of more inflammable matter, or 
less dense, than ordinary. Perhaps some day the spectroscope 
may enUghten us on this point, but as the fact stands it 
seems to be another argument in favour of the large ellipse, 
demonstrating the affinity of the November meteors with 
the outer and less dense planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, rather than with the inner and denser ones. Mars, 
the Earth, and Venus. This, however, is but conjecture, it 
is not impossible but that many shooting-stars consist of 
matter such as the earth is ; and passing through the earth's 
atmosphere are reduced by the immense heat which the loss 
of motion generates, into powder ; and that this powder still 
in a state of heat forms the train we see. We can hardly, 
however, suppose that all meteors, and especially the 
showers visible at the great displays, have their motion thus 

* Humboldt, toL 8, from Schmidt. R. A. S., Dee., 1866. 
t ProfeMor Newton, Am. J. BoL, No. 119. 
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entirely destroyed, and become reduced to impalpable no- 
things. Many mast pass throngh the atmosphere, become 
free from the earth's attraction, and porsne a much altered 
course round the sun. 

We have no records of any visit of the November meteors 
before a. d. 902. This may have been their first visit ; in 
the very same manner in which they now meet the earth 
and are dispersed by it, they may have had their motion 
changed by one of the outer planets, Saturn or Uranus, and 
their orbit materially, changed. It is not improbable that 
the earth has thus, during past ages, broken up to some 
extent the August and other periodical streams of meteors. 

Aerolites, the second class of meteoric phenomena, do 
not leave us in doubt either as to their future destination 
or their composition. Their destination is to be scanned 
by curious eyes, in museums and private collections of curi- 
osities. Of the millions of meteors which daily pass through 
the earth's atmosphere, but comparatively few reach the 
earth in the form of aerolites. There are about two hun- 
dred* in the British Museum, as many in Vienna, and 
nearly as many in Paris, whilst most local museums contain 
one or two specimens, and these must be considered as the 
collection of many years. Of the various falls of aerolites, 
none is so interesting as that which happened in France on 
April 26, 1808. We are apt to look with suspicion upon 
tales about] the raining of stones, frogs and blood, or about 
flaming swords in the air ; but when this fall of aerolites 
took place, the French government wisely sent the philoso- 
pher Biot, to the scene to examine the account, t At 
Alen9on, at one p. m., a large ball of fire was seen moving 
from S E to N W in a clear sky. A few moments later, at 
Aigle, an explosion lasting five or six minutes was heard in a 

* A. S. Hersohel, B. A. S., Mmroh, 1865. 
t Humboldt, rcl, 8. 
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dark almost motionless cloud ; it was followed by three or 
four detonations like cannon shots, and at each explosion 
some of the vapours forming the dark cloud were seen to 
float away. No luminous phenomena were perceived. At 
the same time there fell to the ground, in the form of an 
ellipse, whose major axis was five miles from S E to N W, 
many meteoric stones, of which the largest weighed seventeen 
and a-half pounds. The stones were hot, but not red hot, 
smoked sensibly, and were more easily broken at first than 
some days afterwards. Such is the account. 

It is remarkable that the great majority of meteoric 
stones bear a certain similarity to each other; not simply 
in appearance, though commonly they have a burnt crust, as 
if they had been subjected to a great heat for a short time ; 
but also in chemical composition ; and this similarity con- 
sists in the large per-centage of iron which is commonly 
found in them. It is hardly necessary to suggest that this 
seems to afford us a clue to the composition of our own 
earth, which has much puzzled philosophers. The mean 
density of the earth is five and a half times that of water, 
whereas that of its heaviest rocks is barely three. Do not 
the aerolites suggest, then, and with some probability, that 
the large density of the earth is due to vast quantities of 
iron, or other heavy metal, stored up within it ? 

Some meteors also contain magnetic iron, as, for in- 
stance, the meteor, or fire-ball, which was seen in France on 
the 14th May, 1864, and which, on explosion, threw many 
stones about Orgueil. This presence of magnetic iron gives 
plausibility to the old theory that the earth's magnetism 
may be due, to some extent, to masses of magnetic iron, 
rather than, as is commonly supposed, that certain masses 
of iron, on account of their position in the earth's crust, 
become magnetic through the action of the earth's mag- 
netism. 
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One or two instances* of persons being killed by the fall 
of aerolites are recorded. Such must of necessity be rare. 
The probability against it is at least 8,000,000 to 1, in 
the case of any particular meteor. Instances f have also 
occnrred of houses being set on fire by shooting stars, or 
fire-balls. 

Of this third class of meteors, the fire-balls, inasmuch 
as they partake of the features of the other two classes, 
there is little to say. They add nothing to the astronomy 
of meteors. They come very near the earth, and conse- 
quently their velocity is much diminished in the denser 
atmosphere. The great heat they are then subjected to 
either bums up the materials they are composed of, or 
canses them to explode, when stones are often precipitated 
to the earth, or the fire-balls are reduced to powder. Of the 
interesting accounts of fire-balls, I select one : — t "A very 
extraordinary meteor, which the common people called a 
flaming sword, was first seen at Leeds in Yorkshire, on the 
18th of May, 1710, at a quarter after ten at night. Its 
direction was from south to north. It was broad at one end, 
and small at the other, and was described by the spectators 
as resembling a trumpet moving with the broad end fore- 
most. The light was so sudden and bright that they were 
startled by seeing their own shadows, when neither sun nor 
moon shone upon them. The meteor was in its course seen 
in the counties of York, Lancaster, Nottingham, and Derby ; 
yet each of those who observed it, although so many miles 
asunder, fancied it fell within a few yards of him. In dis- 
appearing it presented bright sparklings at the small end." 

At various periods in the history of the world, fears have 
been felt lest at any time some wandering comet in its 
eccentric progress should strike the earth, and overwhelm 

* Humboldt, toI. i., note 69. f Ibid., rol. iii., p. 436. 

I Dr. ShAw'B N. D., vol. i. 
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the inhabitants thereof in a destraction to which the £atality 
of an earthqnake would afford no comparison. The fate of 
most meteors which come within the earth's attraction is suffi- 
cient to reassure us that we possess a maryellous shield and 
defence in the atmosphere. Ordinarily, when a meteor 
strikes into the atmosphere its motion is destroyed, and the 
meteor itself is burnt up by the heat arising from loss of 
motion ; or else, it is turned aside with the same ease that 
a pond of water will urge back again and again the stone 
which a schoolboy skims along its surface. 
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SIXTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 11th January, 1869. 

The Rev. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D, Presidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

The preliminary business having been disposed of, 
The Chairman proceeded to give a short account of his 
recent tour on the Continent. He had been away about 
eight months. The object of his tour was chiefly to examine 
the MSS. in the various libraries of Europe connected with 
the original of the Old Testament, of which, as soon 
as he had finished his labours, he was about to pub- 
lish a critical text. He had deciphered several pages of 
the MSS. he had copied, and it was only just that 
he should acknowledge the very great kindness he had 
received from the various governments of Europe, in their 
permitting him to have free access to all the public libraries ; 
kindness which he was sorry to say the regulations of our 
own government, as well as the Universities, did not enable 
us to reciprocate. As an instance of this be mentioned 
that, the day after he arrived at Hall6, the Minister of the 
Interior brought a MS. to him, which in England would 
not have been allowed to leave the library reading-room. 
But the consequence was, that, by working hard at the MS., 
he was able to copy in ten weeks what would have taken two 
years in university hours. The same thing was done in 
other places. The pages were counted before the MSS. 
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were lent, and when they were returned, all that was re- 
quired was to recount the pages and see that none of the 
illuminations had been cut out. He found some valoable 
MSS. in Austria, especially in Vienna; and, since the 
war, permission had been granted to examine the archives, 
which previously was systematically refused. He also found 
very valuable MSS. in Hungary and Bohemia ; in Prague 
he found one particularly valuable. Owing to the defects 
in the catalogue, he was about to leave this city, disappointed 
that at so ancient a place he could find nothing at all, 
when it was suggested to him to look through the MSS. 
themselves ; and, the librarian having given him permission 
to do so, he found, to his surprise, one of the most valuable 
MSS. of the Old Testament, and especially the Pentateuch, 
he had yet seen. He collated it most carefully. At Dresden 
he found a curious MS., in which the writer, who lived 
in the tenth century, had introduced illuminated designs 
in the margin, thus exhibiting the spirit of the age, as 
those Easterns who were Monotheists had a law against 
images and pictures, and hence scarcely ever illuminated 
their MSS. The Chairman went on to say that during his 
absence he had visited twelve countries, and had everywhere 
found valuable MSS. He hoped, before the session closed, 
to read a paper embodying the scientific results of his 
journey, and giving information as to University life on the 
Continent. He then expressed his thanks to the Vice-presi- 
dents, and the gentlemen who had contributed papers, for 
their attention to the Society during his absence. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited a corked soda-water bottle, 
half full of fluid, and largely encrusted with marine objects 
(oyster, serpulaB, barnacles, and various groups of Polyzoa), 
dredged by some fishermen between Liverpool and the Isle 
of Man, in about twenty fathoms of water; also a portion 
of the beak or sword of a swordfish (Histiophorvs), presented 
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to the Free Public Museum by Captain S. T. Downes, and 
taken by him, in 1860, from the hull of the iron steamship 
Ecuador, when beached at San Bias, on the west coast of 
Mexico, and then under his command. The fish had struck 
into the hole for the escape of steam, under the forepart of 
the starboard sponson, and then come in contact with the 
edge of the boiler; this broke off the point, and split the 
remaining portion, one-half of which remained embedded, 
as above stated, and, the other half falling out, the water 
poured in until the hole was stopped. 

Mr. Moore also brought before the meeting the follow- 
ing account, received from Mr. S. R. Graves, M.P., of the 
habitat (off the Philippine Islands) of the beautiful sponge 
known to the Spanish residents as the "Begadera," or 
Watering Pot, but to naturalists as "Venus's Flower Bas- 
ket" {Euplectella) ; and of the mode of fishing for it. This 
account, with an illustrative drawing, * had been prepared by 
Captain Morgan, of the ship Robin Hood, from information 
supplied by Mr. George Mackenzie, resident in the Philippine 
Islands. 

" The only place where Begaderas are to be foxmd is abont three 
miles from the shore, in front of the small village of Talisay, which is 
about five or six miles south of the town of Cebii, Isle of Cebii, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

"The mode of catching them is very ingenious, and is as follows: — 
When the tide is about its full, the natives go out in very small canoes 
to the bed in which they are found, and which is about one mile in 
circumference, and from 130 to 135 fathoms deep. The native, when 
he considers he has come to about the extremity of the bed, then lets 
drop his fishing tackle, composed of a piece of iron of the shape of a 
T, to the two extremities of which are attached two fiexible pieces of 
bamboo armed with hooks. This sinks to the bottom, and the native 
sits perfectly still in his tiny canoe, which is then gradually drifted by 
the tide or current over the ground on which are found the Begaderas. 

* See Annals and Magazine ofl^atural History for March, 1869. 
I 
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So soon as he feels that his trawling-apparatus has caught something, 
he begins to haul his line gently in, and generally finds two or three 
Regaderas impaled on the hooks. When taken out of the water, the 
Kegaderas are dirty and yellow ; bnt, after being put in fresh water, or 
exposed to the rain and then dried in the sun, they become perfectly 
white. 

** The bottom of the sea where the Begaderas are found is composed 
of soft mud and sand. The root of the Kegadera is imbedded in this, 
and the top or broad part always looks, as the natives say, to the 
setting sun (" a donde se pone el sol "). In the Kegadera, when fished 
up, are generally found from one to three small animals (bickos) of the 
crab species, of about the size of very small shrimps. These are sup- 
posed to make these Regaderas, which are at first very small — say 
about an inch long, and generally expand about a foot in leng&. 
These crabs or animals can burrow into the sand out of their pretty 
home, and re-enter it at wilL [I should very much doubt that the 
Crustaceans can either burrow out of the Regadera or re-enter it— 
T. J. M.] The hooks of course frequently catch Regaderas without 
bringing them up; and many that have been recovered show signs 
of having had a new piece of netting put over the part torn by the 
hook. 

*'It is said that the first Regadera discovered in Cebu was sold for 
50 dollars, and that a Dr. Oaloo, who took it to Manilla, was there 
offered 200 dollars for it. For some time after that they continued 
to be worth 16 dollars each. 

"It was only in 1866 that they became abundant, through the 
present bed being discovered." 

The following paper was then read : 
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HISTORIC ERRORS AND DOUBTS; 

HOW THET OBIGINATB, AND HOW THEY ABE PEBPBTUATED. 

By p. J. JEFFERY. 

HiSTOBY is that branch of literature which records past 
eyents ; in itself, pore and clear ; if looked at in its simplicity, 
accurate to the minutest degree ; it is in careless transcrip- 
tion that inaccuracies occur ; when the biassed or ignorant 
human mind deals with it, it is rendered unreliable. 

History records the known; but should a writer pretend 
to give to the world an account of past or passing events, 
and, without investigating for himself, relate hearsay reports, 
which naay or may not be true, he produces not a history, 
but, in so far as inaccuracies are concerned, a mere record, 
unauthentic, and consequently unreliable. 

It is true his errors may remain long undisputed ; such 
a writer may have innocently assumed the report he has 
written to be correct ; but, under the title of " History," his 
production only intensifies the darkness, and renders it still 
more difficult to separate the true from the false. It is when 
the earnest, zealous truth-seeker records the passing or past, 
resting neither night nor day until the truth is certified, 
his keen discernment instantly detecting where the impure 
or brackish water has mingled with the crystal stream of the 
truth, — it is then that a production is justly entitled to the 
name of " History." 

History is like the sun, which, when shining forth in a 
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cloudless sky, is to the human eye glorions in the extreme, 
but when a cloud or fog intervenes becomes indistinct. It 
is only the fog which surrounds the pseudo-historian's brain 
that makes history indistinct; only when a cloud of indo- 
lence, bias, or want of knowledge envelopes his intellect, 
that history is darkened or mystified by his pen. 

Historic errors and doubts are constantly occurring, and 
as often confusing the reader's mind. 

It is intended in this paper to trace, somewhat, the 
cause of these blunders ; why there should be two opinions 
as to an event having happened ; and how authors fall into 
errors. 

The history of the earliest times was traditional; that is, 
by a father recounting events to his son, and the son relating 
them again to the grandson, — perhaps more or less "en- 
larged," and probably confusing events, one with another ; 
therefore we must not be surprised at doubt being thrown on 
what is recorded to have transpired in bygone ages. But, 
while doubting that certain facts have occurred, we search 
to see what we should take as truth, and what reject as 
error. 

For instance: "We are not informed," in the Bible, 
" what became of the tower of Babel. Jewish tradition has 
tried to make up for the silence of Scripture by relating its 
miraculous destruction ; while antiquarians have sought for 
its remains in the ruined towers of ChaldsBa, both near to 
and far from its proper site. The Birs Nimrovd, which 
stands at some distance from the right bank of the Euphrates, 
is now certainly identified with the Temple of Nebo, at 
Borsippa (probably the ChaldsBan Barsip, or Tower of 
Tongues), which the Talmudists identified with the Tower 
of Babel. This temple of the ' Seven Lights of the Earth ' 
was rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, who included it within the 
circuit of Babylon. The dedicatory inscription of that king, 
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lately discovered among the roins^ contains the following 
passage, as deciphered by Oppert: — *A former king bmlt 
it, (they reckon forty-two ages,) but he did not complete 
its head. Since a remote time people had abandoned 
it, vnthout order expressing their words. Since that 
time the earthquake and the thunder had dispersed its 
sun-dried clay, the bricks of the casing had been split, 
and the earth of the interior had been scattered in heaps.' 
This is a proof that the story is no mere Hebrew 
tradition."* Nimrod, the great grandson of Noah, who is 
stated, in the pages previous to those from which I have 
just quoted, to be the first who openly revolted against the 
government of Noah, began the tower. We thus verify 
accepted accounts ; and so also, by inscriptions on the 
remains in Egypt, we find proofs of the Israelites having 
been there. In this way we not only test tradition, but 
also early writings. 

Early writings were necessarily manuscripts, because print- 
ing was not known in Europe till the fifteenth century. Every 
repetition of the author's own work had therefore to be 
copied; this system of copying was entrusted in the earlier 
ages to Scribes, and in the later to Monks ; and all tran- 
scriptions thus made were liable to differ from the original 
work in various parts, as the copyist thought to improve the 
rendering, or was inattentive to his work ; hence we find the 
differences in divers MS. copies of early works. 

But it is more the object of this paper to treat of errors 
and doubts attributable to works or men of modern times, 
than to observe minutely those of the "traditional*' or 
" manuscript " ages. Nor do I enter into the doubts as to 
William Tell, Joan of Arc, "Sir" William Wallace, and 
others, as these, under the head of "historical difficulties," 

* Smitli's Ancient EUtory^ vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 
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would give matter for a fatnre paper, as arismg from coih 
flicting or insufficient evidence. 

By '' tradition " we are informed that Borne was founded 
by Bomnlns. Some modem writers, however, endeavonr to 
throw doubt upon such a circumstance, although one is 
shown the remains of the wall erected by Bomulus, on the 
banks of the Tiber ; thus we have the anomaly of ooular 
corroboration of the truth of tradition doubted by logic. 

Again, in these modem days, when scientific knowledge 
has made such strides, when geological researches are so 
deep, there are people who doubt the accuracy of the Holy 
Scriptures ; some geologists state that the world cannot have 
been created in six days, because the strata show thousands 
of years* formation. "When astronomers discovered and 
proved that the earth turns on its axis, and that the sun does 
not move round the earth, some cried out against this as 
profane, because Scripture speaks of the sun's rising and 
setting; and this probably led some astronomers to reject 
the Bible, because they were taught that, if they received 
that as a divine revelation, they must disbelieve truths 
which they had demonstrated." * 

Others regard the Pentateuch as " old women's fables," 
because they learn that the rainbow is the natural effect of 
the rays of the sun through the rain ; forgetting that He who 
said, " I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the earth," that 
"neither shall all fiedi be cut o£f any more by the waters of 
a flood ; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy 
the earth," * is also the source of all things, in cause and 
efiect, whether it be the bow produced l^ the sun shining 
through the rain, or whether it be the cloud that produces the 
rain, or the sun that shines. 

Again, others bring their mathematical knowledge to 

* Wlutoly. t Qen. ix. 11, 18. 
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bear, and calculate numbers where the multitude is alluded 
to. Bishop ColensOy to whom I now chiefly refer, writes 
thus on Leviticus yiii. 1-4. — "And Jehovah spake unto 
Moses, saying, Gather thou all the congregation to- 
gether unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
And Moses did as Jehovah commanded him. And the 
assembly was gathteed together unto the doc^ of the 
tabernacle of the congregation." "First," he writes,* "it 
appears to be certain that, by the expressions used so often, 
here and elsewhere, ' the Assembly,' * the whole Assembly,* 
'all the Congregation,* is meant the whole body of the 
people, — at all events the advlt males in the prime of life 
among them, — and not merely the elders, or heads of the 
people, as some have supposed." Then the Bishop, after 
taking the number of warriors, as mentioned in Numbers 
IL 82, writes thus in reference to their being summoned to 
the " door of the tabernacle of the congregation : " 

'* Now the whole width of the Tabernacle was 10 cubits, or 18 feet, 
reckoubig the cubit at 1*824 feet (see Bagster's Bible), and its length 
was SO cubits, or 54 feet, as may be gathered &om Exodus xxli. 
(Home's Introduction, iii. p. 232.) 

"Allowing two feet in width for each fall-grown man, nine men 
could just have stood in front of it. Supposing, then, that 'all the 
€k>ngregation' of adult males, in the prime of life, had given due heed 
to the Divine Summons, and had hastened to take their stand, side by 
side, as closely as possible, in front, not merely of the door, but of the 
whole end of the Tabernacle in which the door was, they would have 
reached, allowing 18 inches between each rank of nine men, for a 
distance of more than 100,000 feet — in £BU3t, nearly twenty miles! " 

Of course, taking every word in its literal meauing, 
allowing nothing for idioms or figures of speech, and bringing 
mathematical calculations to bear, one can easily prove the 
fallacy of the record, and therefore conclude that no such 
event happened. 

* Bishop Coleiuo on the Pentateuch^ toL L, pp. 81, S3. 
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Had the Bishop read the Pall Mali Gazette of Noyem- 
ber 12, 1867, he would probably have argued that Garibaldi 
was not defeated, and that none of his men were taken 
prisoners ; for in that paper was the following : — "Yesterday 
the entire city went out of Porta Pia, in carriages and on 
foot, to greet the captives, and were met by a long train of 

the wounded The melancholy procession was watched 

by forty thousand spectators But the vast crowd 

preserved an unbroken silence, only uncovering to the 
Garibaldians." 

Let us, for a moment, adopt the Colonial Divine's arga- 
ment. Here we have a statement that " the entire city went 
out of Porta Pia, in carriages and on foot." According to the 
Almanac de Gotha, the population, "the whole," of Rome 
was, in 1866, 210,701, exclusive of visitors, who average 
20,000, making a total of 281,000. Now we found, in the 
Bishop's argument, that 600,000 men, standing in lines of 
nine, would extend twenty miles, each nine of these men 
c>ccupying a line of eighteen feet; but at Bome allowance 
must be made for women and children, ladies with crinoline, 
and young ladies who cannot stand " a crush," all going out 
at Porta Pia ; in which case we should have a line of about 
eleven miles. On the supposition that the whole of Bome 
walked, or marched out, this would be the length ; but we 
are told that they went in "carriages and on foot;" and, 
allowing a sufficient distance for each carriage, that one- 
fourth of these carriages held six persons, and three-fourths 
of them three persons, which is according to license, I do not 
think we should find our line of Bomans far short of 
that of Golenso's congregation of Israelites, i. e., twenty miles 
in length. Next we come to the length of time required for 
" marching past " the gate. One man, a good walker, might 
do his four miles an hour, for the women and children 
we will say three ; at this rate twenty miles of people, — 
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for the horses in the carriages would on such an event not 
be allowed to go faster than a walk, — would require nearly 
seyen hours to pass through the Porta. Again, supposing 
that every footman and horseman, every coachman and 
costermonger's cart driver, went with as much precision as 
if they had been drilled, and allowing for irregularities, it 
would occupy quite ten hours for " the whole city " to turn 
out. With his knowledge of mankind, Colenso would say, 
** Nobody would wait in the streets for ten hours to see the 
soldiers ! " Besides, the military were to pass through this 
gate to enter Home, and, as the two currents could not 
pass through at the same time, in opposite directions, it 
cannot be true. Ergo, no mch event happened! simply 
because " figure of speech ** is not admitted ! 

The Bishop, after calculating the area, etc., of the court 
of the tabernacle, concludes the chapter with : " It is incon- 
ceivable how, under such circumstances, * all the Assembly,' 
the 'whole Congregation,* could have been summoned to 
attend ' at the door of the tabernacle ' by the express com- 
mand of Almighty God." Reasoning on the extract from 
the PaU Mall Gazette in the same way, we may equaUy well 
say, ''It is inconceivable how, under such circumstances, 'the 
whole of Rome * could have gone ' out of Porta Pia.* " 

Another section under this heading is that of Logic. As by 
Algebra one may prove that 1 = 4, so by Logic it may be 
^'clearly" demonstrated that Napoleon Bonaparte never 
existed ; and certainly it is amusing to see how far the writer 
of an instructive book. Historic Dovhts relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, can argue on the point, and even deal with the 
statement of those who saw this genius at Plymouth. The 
writer treats this latter point as follows : — 

" But what BhaU we say to the testimony of those many respectable 
persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw Buonaparte with 
their own eyes? Must they not trust their senses? I would not dis- 
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ptzage either the eyesight or the Teraoity of these genilemeiu I am. 
ready to allow that they went to Plymouth for the puipoBe of eeeing 
Buonaparte; nay, more, that they actually rowed out into the harbour 
in a boat, and came alongside of a man-of-war, on whose deck they 
saw a man in a cocked hat, who, they were told, was Buonaparte. 
This is the utmost point to which their testimony goes; how Ihej 
ascertained that this man in the cocked hat had gone through all tke 
marvellous and romantic adventures with which we have so long been 
amused, we are not told. Did they perceive in his physiognomy, his 
true name and authentic history? Truly, this evidence is such as 
country people give one for a story of apparitions ; if you discover any 
signs of incredulity, they triumphantly show the very house which the 
ghost haunted, the identical dark comer where it vanished, and 
perhaps even the tombstone of the person whose death it fiozeteld.** 

Snch is the whole of the book. 

" Is it not just possible that, during the rage for words of Greek 
derivation, the title of 'Napoleon' (NairoXca>v), which signifies 'Lion of 
the Forest,' may have been conferred by .the popular voice on more 
than one favourite general, distinguished for irresistible vabur ? Is it 
not also possible that ' Buona-parte ' may have been originally a sort of 
cant term, applied to the 'good {i.e. the bravest or most patriotic) part' 
of the French army, collectively ; and have been afterwards mistaken 
for the proper name of an individual ? I do not profess to support this 
coujecture ; but it is certain that such mistakes may and do occur." 

But were I to extract all the examples I might give the book. 
I think, however, the above will go far to show what reasoning 
will do; it is very much after the logical deductions in 
answer to the conundrum, '^ Why is a bee-hive like a rotten 
potato?" 

We have thus seen that historic errors and doubts may 
arise from fallacious reasoning or misapplied learning. 

The second division of my subject will refer to such errors 
and doubts as arise from personal and political motives. 
This is a very extensive field, and is rich in examples, many, 
of which, however, have been decided or cleared up by time. 
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Impersonations have existed in all ages, whenever the 

deceiver could hope to gain his end. Perkin Warbeck did 

not attempt to impose on the followers of the Honse of York 

until the world belioTed that King Edward Y. and his brother 

JRichard had been murdered in the Tower of London ; then, 

mainly at the instigation of the bereayed Queen mother, 

lie endeavoured to make the people believe he was the young 

Dnke of York, announcing how he had escaped from the 

Tower, and the murderous designs of his enemies. His 

followers thickened, but, though his personal appearance 

resembled that of the Duke of York, the want of consistency 

in the narrative of his adventure caused them to fall from him, 

till he was obliged to go whence he came. The effect, however, 

of his deceptions caused some to doubt whether the princes 

were both murdered, as related, until, in the reign of Charles 

n., the discovery of their bones set all dispute at rest. 

In French history we have the doubt as to whether the 
Dauphin, styled Louis XYU., really died in the Temple or 
not. A book, by John H. Hanson, on " The Lost Prince," 
pnblished in New York, 1854, goes deeply into the con- 
troversy, and is well worth reading, being so interesting in 
minute details upon matters tending to confirm the author's 
theory that the prince did not die in the Temple, but was 
shipped to America. At page 103, we find an account of 
a tradesman applying for the post of guard; that as such 
he visited the prince ; but, being instructed not to speak or 
reply to the prisoner, under the penalty of losing his head, 
he thus recounts his opinion: — 

** He sat npright in the bed, when nothing could exceed my asto- 
nishment, on viewing a figure much taller, from the head to the bottom 
of the back, than the Dauphin could possibly have displayed from 
what I had seen of him only six months before; my wonder, however, 
increased on beholding him thrust his legs from beneath the covering, 
from which I was enabled to form an estimate of the height of the 
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figure before me, if standing erect, when I felt an inward conviction, 
that, however extraordinary the efforts of Nature may be in some 
instances, no such change could have taken place in the growth of a 
youth in the half year, as must have been the case, supposing the 

object before me to have been the Dauphin A more pitiable 

object never met the human sight, whosoever it may have been, for as 
to the Dauphin, / amfuUy convinced it was not him." (sioj 

Commenting on the impossibility of snch a rapid growth, 
he "received the following singular reply; 'Sick children, 
Citizen, will sometimes shoot up very fast ; but I advise you 
to go home, and keep a still tongue in your mouth, lest you 
should grow shorter by a head.* " 

Some little time before this visit, the locks had been oiled 
to work noiselessly ; it was not necessary to shut the doors 
on the stairs. The child was in danger; the doctor left 
instructions ; next day nobody visited the prince ; the doctor 
did not call. All was mystery ; that night the doctor died 
suddenly; and, from the "81st May to 5th June, there 
is no record of anything that transpired in the sick 
chamber, except a remark ... that the child felt sad on 
June 1st.** 

The author proceeds to quote certain documents which 
differ; and to state that the various movements of Louis 
XYin., before and after he ascended the throne of France, 
showed that doubt existed even in his mind as to the death 
of the real Dauphin ; that the statements of the surgeons 
who attended the prince during his incarceration, and those 
who made the post-mortem examination, differ; that one of 
the surgeons who examined the body " perceived no resem- 
blance" to the Dauphin he had known when alive, "and 
was convinced that some artifice had been used to preserve 
the life of the young prince ; ** that "the police records prove 
the fact of escape.'* 

In the same year that the prince "died,** 1795, a French 
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family aniTed in the United States, whose son went by the 
name of Mons. Louis; this lad took little notice of any 
one; the "parents" had some things formerly the property of 
liouis XVJJI. a lad was met with, also among the Indians, 
some little time afterwards, who, unlike the rest of his 
brothers, his father or mother, spoke French fluently; 
-who had a scar on his face, exactly corresponding with 
that on the face of Louis XVII. ; and who grew up and 
became a missionary, by the name of the Rev. E. Williams. 
Some time after, the Prince of Joinville visited America, 
enquired for the Bev. £. Williams, and, at an interview 
with him, told him the secret of his birth, asking him to 
sign a document renouncing his claims. Li a conversation 
with Mr. Hanson, Mr. Williams, after communicating the 
proofs he had of his regal birth, said, "I don't want a 
crown. I am convinced of m^ royal descent ; so are my 
family. The idea of royalty is in our minds, and we will 
never relinquish it." He then showed to his visitant some 
French royalty relics. 

This Royal Divine, if we may term him such, is now 
dead, without having claimed any right to the throne of 
"his ancestors," though fully convinced in his own mind 
as to his royal parentage. Others, equally satisfied or deluded 
as to their parentage, have claimed the honour. All had 
mementoes of their parentage in relics ; they each bore the 
scar by which Louis XVII. could be known; but none bore 
the family likeness so strong (if at all) as this. And so the 
death of the Dauphin will always remain an historic doubt ! 

Since I commenced this paper, a copy of Rapin's His- 
tory of England has been shown me, with two marginal 
notes, evidently not of to-day's or yesterday's writing, relating 
to the death of Charles 11. of England. This I have classed 
under this section, not from slixj proof of personal or political 
motive, but simply because, if the fstcts contained in the notes 
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be trae, there is no donbt that a political or personal moiiTe 
attaches to them. 

Lord Macaulay's History (ch. iv., vol. 1.) commences 
as follows: — 

*' The death of Charles H. took the nation by surprise. "His frame 
was naturally strong, and did not appear to have suffered from excess. 

Indolent as he was on all occasions which required tension of 

mind, he was active and persevering in bodily exercise." 

In 1684 he was seized with what was supposed to be the 
gont, and, as this prevented him from taking his osaal 
exercise, he resorted to his laboratory, and occupied bis 
leisure in experimenting on mercury. His disposition, 
which had hitherto been easy and cheerful, now became 
irritable, and his temper short ; but '' it was not supposed 
that his constitution was seriously impaired." 

The state of things in thf palace, on the evening of the 
1st February, 1685, being Sunday, was anything but what 
we should expect the head of the Church of England 
would have permitted. Charles was to be seen enjoying 
the company of his "sultanas,"* Barbara Palmer, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, to the latter of 
whom Charles, when in exile, had paid his addresses in 
vain. 

In that room of revelry might be seen the gambler and 
the courtier, each respectively at his work. 

The King complained of indisposition; "he had no 
appetite for his supper, his rest that night was broken ; but 
the following morning he rose, as usual, early." What a 
morning ! When His Majesty's attendants went to him, his 
speech was broken and unintelligible, and his thoughts 
wandered. Of that Sunday evening, Bapin, quoting from 
Burnet's History ^ writes — 
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" On the first of February, being a Sunday, he eat little all daj, 
and came to Lady PorUmouth at night, and called for a porringer of 
spoon-meat. It was made too strong for his stomach, so he eat little of 
it, and had an nnqoiet night.'* 

After the word " spoon-meat " is a cross (Plate I.), made 
with a peiiy and in the margin we meet with the first note, 

••The Dntchess of Portsmouth told the Countess of Shaftsbury, in 
the year 1714, that this was poisond by a woman of hers that con- 
fessd it to her on her death-bed." 

It has hitherto been a surmise, a donbt, as to how it 
happened that this king, whose easy temper and afiable 
manners had won the affection of a large part of the 
nation,* should have died so suddenly. Macaulay, vol. i., pp. 
428, 9, discusses the questions as to the death of the prince 
that arose in the minds of the people, who suspected that 
there must have heen foul play. Prince Henry, James I., 
Princess Elizabeth, Cromwell, and then Charles 11., were 
all suspicious cases in the niinds of the populace. The priest 
who gave Charles the last unction was strongly suspected. 
The historian proceeds to say, 

"We cannot, therefore, wonder that wild stories without num- 
ber were repeated and believed by the common people. His 
majesty's tongue had swelled to the size of a neat's tongue. A 
cake of deleterious powder had been found in his brain. There were 
blue spots on his shoulder. Something had been put into his snuff-box. 
Something had been put into his broth The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth had poisoned him in a cup of chocolate. The queen had 
poisoned him in a jar of dried pears. 

" Such tales ought to be preserved ; for they famish us with a 
measure of the intelligence and virtue of the generation which eagerly 
devoured them." 

Hume states, chap, bdz., 

" Amidst these truly wise and virtuous designs, he was seized with 
• Macwilay. 
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a sudden fit, which resembled an apoplexy; and though he was 
recovered from it by bleeding, he languished only for a few days, and 
then expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
reign. He was so happy in a good constitution of body, and had ever 
been so remarkably careful of his health, that his death struck as great 
a surprise into his subjects, as if he had been in the flower of his youth. 
And their great concern for him, owing to their affection for his person 
as well as to their dread of his successor, very naturally, when, joined 
to the critical time of his death, begat the suspicion of poison. 

**A11 circumstances, however, considered, this suspicion must be 
allowed to vanish, like many others, of which all histoiies are full.** 
Vol. vi., p. 227. 

Before leaving this qnestion of poisoning, we must reverk 
to the account of Charles's state on the Monday morning. 
He made an effort, after rising, to converse with his 
courtiers, who had as usual assembled to see their sovereign 
dressed, "in his usual gay style; but his ghastly look 
surprised and alarmed them. Soon his face grew black, 
his eyes turned in his head ; he uttered a cry, staggered, 
and fell into the arms of Thomas, Lord Bruce." After 
being laid on his bed, he was brought round by his 
medical attendants, by bleeding, etc. On the Thurs- 
day following that Sunday, "he was in great pain, and 
complained that he felt as if a fire was burning within 
him." 

It had for a long period been suspected, though proof 
there was none publicly known, that Charles died a Papist* 
It was known that he would not say anything to the 
Protestant bishops present ; that all were turned out of the 
chamber of death for half an hour ; and, says Dr. Burnet, 
quoted by Kapin, 

"Only Lord Feversham opened the door once, and called for a 
glass of water. Cardinal Howard told me, at Romey that Hudltston, 
according to the relation that he sent thither, made the king go through 
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Extract of "AH this wintcr the King looked better than he had 

Huuny, " done for many years. He had a humour in his leg, 

ftc.'^* ' "which looked like the beginning of the gout: So that 

" for some weeks he could not walk, as he used to do ge- 

"nerally, three or four hours a day in the Park; which 

"he did commonly so fast, that as it was really an exer- 

" cise to himself, so it was a trouble to all about him to 

. "hold up with him. In the state the King was in, he 

^ y " not being able to walk, spent much of his time in his la- 

vgtQ^^^^tiJ^(tj "boratory; and was running a process for the fixing of 

I 1^ jtuJit l^^ " Mercury. On the first of February^ being a Sunday^ he 

ft^tl^^^^^^^y^ *jeat Uttle aU day, and came to Lady Portsmouth at nig^t, 

\i^tf%/¥*^r^ ^j%fAMfjf^A called for a porringer of spoon-meat/ It was made 

;^^^ ^ifix^lLCtAj "^00 strong for his stomach; so he eat little of it: And 

jI^ i^jh' J " ^^ ^^ ^^ unquiet night. In the morning one Dr. ^if^ 

7 ^^'^•^^"'^Kv "^ Physician and a Chymist, came, as he had been or- 

^A^ /tj tUftl^ iv^ ** dered, to wait on him. All the King's discourse to him 

' ^^ ^^^^M/"^^^ ^^ broken, that he could not understand what he 

L /^fn^^^ g^ J "'^c^i'^^' And the Doctor concluded, he was under some 

4^^4^-f|,yH^^/^^< great disorder, either in his mind, or in his body. The 

^ L J^ ^^wt^hlAaui^^^^^^^ amazed at this, went out, and meeting with 

Y^\^^ ^'^rd Peterborough^ he said, the King was in a strange 

•-fc^ " humour, for he did not speak one word of sense. Lord 

^^Peterborough desired he would go in again to the Bed- 

" chamber, which he did." ****** 

* * * " As soon as Hudleston had prepared every 

(. "thing that was necessary, the Duke whispered the Eling 

^ ^\ . (r"N p%% "in the ear, upon that the King ordered, that all who 

^'^|^[^t'#*' ^^^<^^1f*was in the bed-chamber should withdraw, except the 

^fief^^lJ >^ aLJlI ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ Feversham ; and the door was double- 

, ^'•^'^^y locked. The company was kept out half an hour: 

^^^^hjL.t^iL4 tit, iSK" Only Lord Feversham opened the door once, and called 

^ jyt, hCaTSuaJ' iJ^ A " ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ water. Cardinal Howard told me at Rome^ 

^ g> ^ g * /^^^^ Hudleston^ according to the relation that he sent thi- 

^^^ (LiSi^tLM^MX ^^^ther, made the King go through some acts of contrition, 

\y(Q^ ^^jfi^b^tn^ V "and, after such a confession as he could then make, he 

"gave him absolution, and the other sacraments. ^.The 

" Hostie stuck in his throat : And that was the occasion of 

" calling for a glass of water. He also gave him extreme 

" Unction. All must have been performed very superfi- 

" dally, since it was so soon ended. But the King seemed 

" to be at great ease upon it." ***** 

Extract fr&m Rapines History of England, 
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some act of contrition, and, after snch a confession as he could then 
make, he gave him ahsolution, and the other sacraments." 

Here we come to the second note (see Plate I.) in the 
margin — 

"liord Braidalhin told L^ Willonghhy that he was in the room 
and saw it, heing then Gentleman of the Bedchamber." 

Though this fact has long been nniyersally credited, yet 
the note here giyen is interesting, as confirmatory of the 
statement sent by the confessor to the Cardinal. 

Now a word or two on these very interesting writings. 
Both are in the same hand, both have eyery appearance 
of age, but nnfortnnately neither this nor the other yolnme 
bears any clue as to the ownership of them at the time. 
Bought at a bookstall, it seems to haye shared the fate 
of most^ if not of all, such articles as get into the hands of 
the dealers in such things. 

Books must be made to look as new as possible, and, 
like the sweep who wipes his face wilh the soot bag to make 
it look clean, the plastering, pasting, and patching to which 
such books are submitted decidedly do not improye, but, on 
the contrary, injure them as bibliographic specimens. Interest- 
ing as the book under reyiew is, considered as a standard 
work of the period when it was pubUshed, it is more inte- 
resting from haying these remarkable marginal notes. 
If there were no cause to suspect poison before, certainly 

I the first is likely to create doubt as to the accepted historical 
account of the cause of Charles's death. By itself, it 
^r could not haye so much weight as it must haye when 
^ taken in conjunction with the second note, the facts of 

f which haye long since been known, and therefore substan- 

,j tiate its accuracy. 

i [ Then, to test the accuracy of the first, I haye quoted 

rather freely from Lord Macaulay's inyaluable history. 
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All the lymptomB bear out, in my hnmble jadgment, 
strong snspicions as to the trathfalness of the first note, 
but the motive is to be looked for, the reason ^' for so fool a 
deed '* is wanting.* 



• Sabeequently to reading this paper, I hare read Burnet's Hittory of kit Own 
Times t and met with a section which I here gire, that tends to show the reiy strong 
suspicions as to poison ; also that the Duchess of Portsmouth did not keep her 
information to herself ; therefore that it is by no means a new theory, but rather 
one which more recent historians hare preferred to OTerlook, or put aside, being* 
in their judgment, improbable; though it is worthy of note that, according 
to the extract here giren, the eonUnta of ihe ttomach appear never to have been 
analysed. 

** There were many Tery apparent suspicions of his being poboned: for 
though the first access looked like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progress 
of it that it was no apoplexy. When his body was opened, the physicians wiio 
viewed it were, as it were, led by those who might suspect the truth to look 
upon the parts that were certainly sound. But both Lower and Needham, two 
famous physicians, told me, they plainly discerned two or three blue spots on 
the outside of the stomach. Needham called twice to hare it opened: but the 
surgeons seemed not to hear him. And when he mored it tbe second time, he, 
as he told me, heard Lower say to one that stood next him, Needham wiU 
undo us, calling thus to hare the stomach opened, for he may see they will not 
do it. They were diverted to look to somewhat else: and when they returned 
to look upon the stomach, it was carried away: so that it was never viewed. 
Le Fevre, a French physician, told me, he saw a blackness in the shoulder: 

upon which he made an incision, and saw it was all mortified But since I 

have mentioned the suspoions of poison as the cause of his death, I must add 
that I never heard any lay those suspicions on his brother. But his dying ao 
critically, as it were, in the minn^ in which he seemed to begin a turn of 
affairs, made it to be generally the more believed, and that the papists had done 
it, either by the means of some of lady Portsmouth's servants, or, as some 
fancied, by poisoned snuff; for so many of the small veins of the brain were 
burst, that the brain was in great disorder, and no judgment could be made 
concerning it. To this I shall add a very surprising story, that I had in 
November, 1709, from Mr. Henly of Hampshire. He told me that when the 
duchess of Portsmouth came over to England, in the year 1699, he heard thmt 
she had talked as if king Charles had been poisoned ; which, he desiring to have 
from her own mouth, she gave him this account of it. She was always pressing 
the king to make both himself and his people easy, and to come to a fnU 
agreement with his parliament; and he was come to a final resolution of send- 
ing away his brother, and of calling a parliament: which was to be executed 
the next day after he fell into that fit of which he died. She was put upon the 
secret, and spoke of it to no person alive, but to her confessor: but the con- 
fessor, she believed, told it to some, who, seeing what was to follow, took that 
wicked course to prevent it. Having this from so worthy a person, as I have 
set it down without adding the least circumstance to it, I thought it too impor- 
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It wonid occupy too mnch space to give an account of all 
the causes which produced the Kye House Plot, and other 
conspiracies, and threatened a revolution. By the commence- 
ment of the year 1685 the agitations had reached an alarming 
height. Monmouth, who was a Protestant, and who had 
received every attention as if he were heir to the throne, 
had gone into voluntary exile ; the Lower House of Par- 
liament had passed the Exclusion Bill. The King 
conceded everything hut this, the ohject of which was to 
exclude the Papist Duke of York jfrom the throne. James 
had been sent to Scotland, and Russell beheaded. The 
King of France meddled with each faction. Charles's 
vacillation had brought all this about, rendering adverse 
to him the cities and boroughs, of whose charters his 
heart was set upon depriving them. Conspiracies were 
organised in London, Chester, and elsewhere ; and, on the 
evidence of false witnesses and perjurers, London was de- 
prived of her charter, and other towns speedily followed. 

Halifax* was not content with standing on the defensive. 



tant not to be mentioned in this history." — Bnmet, vol. ii., pp. 473, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
(Oiford, 1833.) 

In a note to the last sentence of this extract, we hare — 
"Mr. Ellis, in the fourth volnme of his Second Series of Original 
Letters, has inserted a report, drawn np* in Latin, of the king's last illness, 
which he introduces with this preface : * Of the illness which immediately 
preceded the death of Charles the Second, a yeiy fall and ourioas detail in 
Jjsim is preserved in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, together with 
copies of the prescriptions administered (two of them signed by no fewer 
than fourteen physicians,) and an account of the appearance of his majesty's 
body when opened; the whole completely removing the suspicion, that the long 
was taken off by poison.' P. 74." [This last sentence scarcely agrees with 
Burnet's own observations, here given.] 

« " He still went on against Lord Bochester. He complained in council, that 
there were many razures in the books of the treasury, and that several leares 
were cut out of those books: and he moyed the king to go to the treasury 
ehamber, that the books might be laid before him, and that he might judge of 
the matter upon sight. So the king named the next Monday. And it was then 
expected, that the earl of Bochester would have been tamed out of all, if not 
Bent to the Tower. A|i4 ^^ message was sent tu Mr. May, then at ¥^dsor, to 
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He openly accused Rochester. of malversation. An inqtiiiy 
took place, from which it appeared that £40,000 had been 
lost to the public by the mismanagement of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. In consequence of this discoyery he was 
not only forced to relinquish his hopes of the white staff, 
but was removed from the direction of the finances to the 
more dignified, but less lucrative and important post of 
Lord President. " I have seen people kicked downstairs," 
said Halifax; "but my Lord Rochester is the first ^rson 
that I ever saw kicked upstairs." Godolphin, now a peer, 
became First Commissioner of the Treasury. 

To that morning the contending factions in Charles's 
council had, during some days, looked forward with anxiety. 
The struggle between Halifax and Rochester seemed to be 
approaching a decisive crisis. The former, not content with 
having already driven his rival from the Board of Treasury, 
undertook to prove him guilty of such dishonesty or 
neglect in the conduct of the finances as ought to be 
punished by dismissal from the public service. It 
was even whispered that the Lord President would be 
probably sent to the Tower. The King promised to in- 
quire into the matter, and the second of February was fixed 
for the investigation; on which day several officers of the 
revenue were ordered to attend, with their books of account. 

Assuming that the popular feeling as to the poisoning 
was true, I refer to these circumstances, not with any inten- 
tion of proving that either Halifax or Rochester was guilty 
of instigating this murder, but to shew that Charles's vacil- 
lation, as I have previously intimated, had become unbear- 
able. And here certain questions seem naturally to arise. 
Might not Halifax have doubted Charles's consistency ? 

desire him to come to oonrt that day, which it was expected would prore a 
critical day. And it proved to he so indeed, though in a diioferent way."— Boreet, 
ToL ii., p. 466. 
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Might not Bochester have been afraid of the Tower ? 
Might not the smonldering embers of yarious conspiracies 
still have been in existence ? And might not the actors 
in the scene, desiring to save the kingdom from another 
revolution through the want of firmness on the part of 
Charles^' have instigated the women in the kitchen to 
terminate this period of doubt ? To understand this 
matter thoroughly, one must have before him the whole 
history of Charles 11.; but I think I have said sufficient 
to show that a doubt may be thrown upon the statements 
generally accepted as facts, and to justify my classing the 
death of Charles under the second section of my paper. 

There are other personal doubts which arise from 
the ambition of different people. A man of title dies, and 
is succeeded by his putative son. Some one, assuming to be 
the next of kin, endeavours, for personal or monetary reasons, 
to blacken the memory of the deceased, as well as the 
widow. He questions the legitimacy of the successor, but 
yet strangely withdraws all action, and allows the inheritor 
to enjoy all the titles and dignities. What is the secret 
of this ? Doubtless, a sum of money. Was he poor, that 
he wanted money? Why did he not say so? Was the 
birth illegitimate ? Why did he withdraw the action ? Was 
there a doubt as to the birth? Why did he not seek to prove 
his case? 

Again, take the Tichboume baronetcy. Here we have 
the eldest son reported as drowned; but on the death of 
the baronet, a claimant comes from Australia, whom some 
people recognise as the rightful heir to the property, while 
others say "that is not the man." Here, then, is a doubt, 
which it would not be right to discuss here, seeing the 
dispute is to be tried by law. 

Such cases are constantly rising up, and very often 
throwing valuable estates into Chancery, until one Counsel 
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whispers to his opponent, ^^ Do yon know the fiandB 
are exhausted ? " Then the affair is soon amicably settled. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this class of 
historic doubts is that relating to the birth of Napoleon I. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was bom at Ajaccio, February 
6th, 1768, which date was verified by his own attestation, 
besides those of others of his family, on his marriage with 
Josephine, 1795.* At this period he had no defined object 
to gain by fedsifying the date; but when it became necessary 
to be a French citizen by birth, and Corsica was not French 
till later on in 1768> then, to further his ambition, he gave 
out that he was bom 15th August, 1769 ; which date is 
now accepted as the correct one by all Frenchmen, who 
celebrate the Fdte in honour of it on that day of each year. 

I shall now pass on to my third section, and consider 
those errors which create doubts, and which arise firom 

* Oyeikpadia of Biography^ taHoie Napolioit, wntten by Sir A. Aliwm. 
I hare endeaToared, bnt fuled, to get a copy of this register from the original, and 
mngt refer the reader to Alison's History of Europe^ toI. iy., lib. edit., pp. 1-2, for 
the extract, which is giren as follows: — "He entered the world on 5th Febmazy 
1768, and snbseqnently gare oat that he was bom in Angnst 1769, as, in the 
interim, Corsica had been incorporated with the French monarchy. — Odblebbk, 
L 880, Histoire de France^ par M. Saloubs, L 67. The record of his marriage 
with Josephine, which still exists in Paris, gires his birth as on 5ih Febroary 17^ 
It is as follows: — ' 2d Arrondissement de Paris. Acte de mariage de Napolione 
Buonaparte, gen^ral-en-chef de I'armee de I'interienre, age de yingt-hnit ans, n^ k 
Ajacoio, departement de la Corse, domicilii k Paris, me d'Antin, fila de Charles 
Bnonaparte, rentier, et de Letzia Bamolini, son ^ponse, — £t de ICarie Joseph Rose 
de Tascher, ag6e de -ringt-hmt ans, n^e k lUe de Martinique, dans les Bee dn Vent, 
domicili^e k Paris, me de Chant^relne, fille de Joseph Qaspard de Tascher, oapitain 
de dragons, et de Bosa Claire des Vergers de Sanois, son Spouse. Moi, Charles 
Theodore Francois Lederc, officier pablio de F^tat civil an second arrondissement 
mtinicipal de Paris, apr^s avoir fait lecture en presence des parties et temoins — 
10 de VActe de naiasance de Napolione Buonaparte, general, qni constate qn'il est 
n^ 2e 5 FSvrier 1768, de legitime mariage de Charles Bonaporte et de Letzia 
Bamolini'l — The register bears the signatures, ' Tallien, M. J . B. Tascher, P. BarraO) 
Le Manois le jeune, Napoleone Bonaparte, Charles Lederq, officier public' — See 
the whole extract in SiJiOUBS, Memoirapour aervir d VHiatoire de Franeet i 66, 67." 

t "This ofiolal tot» ilgned by Mapoleoa hlmsslf on sa oooulon wh«a no one bot a mj jotag man 
representg hinuelf m oider than he really Is, and wben Ida Intereit laytlie other wayi as Oonka was 
aol inoorpotated with Iranoe UU Jane 17C0. deddes the matter." 
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ignorance, ca/f'elessness in verifying or in correcting proof- 
sheets, or indifference as to the importance of a^icuracy of 
Uie subjects treated of 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates is a book to be found in 
many a gentleman's library, and on most reference book- 
ehelyes. No doubt it is considered a most accurate work ; 
tut when we find, p. 601, " Twelfth Edition, corrected to 
February, 1866," article "Prussia," such entries as the 
following, it is certainly no easy matter to decide which is 
the correct date, 1860 or 1861. 

" 1840, Frederick-William IV. son ; succeeded June 7. 

(Bom Aug. 3, 1770; died Jan. 2, 1861.) 

1860, William I. brother; bom March 22, 1797." 

and on the preceding page, 

" Death of Frederick William IV. Accession of William^ I. Jan. 2 
1861." 

and in the table of contemporary European soTereigns, 
under *' Prussia" we read, 

" 1840, Fred.-William IV. 

1860, wm. I." 
On the same table, under " Naples and Sicily," we have 

" 1738, Chas. IV. 

Naples. 

1769, Fred. IV. 

Sioilyr 

Here "1738" should be '*1734," and*' Fred." should be 
"Ferd." 

Again, the same table states, under *' Great Britain," 

" 1812 ((Jeorge, Prince of Wales, regenty)" 

while in the body of the work, under article " England," we 
read, 

" Rbobnoy.— The Prince of Wales, Prinob Rbgbnt, Feb. 5, 1811." 
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We naturally enquire whether snch differences occur 
in other parts of the work ; for if so> it cannot be a book 
of dates, but of errors. If it be contested that I am " hard " 
on such a '^ slip/' and that the discrepancies I have quoted 
may be oversights in correcting the proof sheets, I admit they 
may be; but if such be the fact in this case, may it not be the 
same in other parts of the book ? and, if so, wherein lies the 
value of such a work as a book of reference ? But it is clear 
these are not misprints, for they occur in the previous edition 
of the work. 

The Rev. Charles Hole, B.A., has recently published 
A Brief Biographical Dictiona/ry, a convenient book for 
the pocket. 

In his prefiace he takes us, so to speak, behind the scenes, 
tells us the difficulties an author of such a work has to con- 
tend with, the discrepancies of " authorities consulted," and 
the doubts created in a compiler's mind from conflicting 
statements. When we have read a few of his remarks, we 
turn over a few pages, to see whether " knowledge is power " 
in his mind, while he had pen in hand, and we read as fol- 
lows, page 6, 

** At the close of his undertaking, the compiler has become abnn- 
dantly aware, from experience, of the tmth of a common remark, that 
there is nothing so liable to error and corraption as that most happy 
invention of figures; and he beUeves it will not prove unsuitable or 
useless to make a few observations on this subject." 

He then proceeds to show the bewilderment of a "general 
reader," who, on referring to different works, finds them 
giving many diverse dates for one and the same event. 
He next observes — 

" By paying attention to the various errors corrected in carrying 
a work like the present through the press, one has an opportunitj 
of becoming aware of the kinds of mistakes which compositors on the 
one hand are more particularly liable to, as well as those for which an 
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editor on the other hand has himself solely to blame ; and as this may 
sometimes aid in accoxmting for discrepancies, a few illustrations will 
perhaps be acceptable. 

" For instance, the figures 8, 3, 6, frequently get put in each other's 
places, owing probably to a rough resemblance among them, especially 

in indistmct manuscript Examples occurring in the preparation 

of the present work, of 6 in the copy appearing as 9 in the proof, and 
instances in other works of these figures being interchanged, make it 
tolerably evident that they sometimes get inverted by the printer, 

either in sorting the type or in the act of composition Cases of 6 

and have been remarked in correcting these proof sheets, and in the 
Biographie UniverseUe, John Hubner appears as bom in 1608 for 1668. 

The figures 1 and 7 have also been interchanged The same figure 

repeatedly consecutively, 1779 becoming 1799; and, vice versa, 1669 

for 1699, 1445 for 1455 The culprit years, however, which most 

frequently siu in this way are 1668 and 1688." 

In a former part of the preface, the compiler tells ns 
** a figure that is not of established certainty is marked with 
an asterisk" in the work under review, and "the plan of 
this volume does not admit of a variation of dates being 
discussed, or even stated; and only allows an established 
uncertainty to be intimated by an asterisk." 

We shall now turn to the dates, and see how far the 
knowledge of this author is useful to himself in his work. 

" The most culprit years," T have just quoted, " are 1668 
and 1688;" according to page 464 : — " William HI." 
(of England) "(1669-1702) of Orange, bom 1650, died 
March 8, 1702"; therefore William was nineteen years of 
age when he was invited to ascend the English throne by 
virtue of his wife ! 

So, with this knowledge, we have this error, " 1669 " for 
" 1689." 

P. 186— "Fred.-Wimam IV." (of Prussia) "(1840-67)*' 
bom 1796, died January 1, 1861." We have seen how the 
author observes that 7 may mean 1, and vice versa; and I 
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think we may conclude that his MS. was so badly written 
that 6 was mistaken for 6 ; for if not, how comes the author 
to have the date differently on the same line, "1857" and 
" 1861*' ? as this king vacated the throne at his death! If, 
however, the writer considers the monarch vacated it at the 
commencement of his unfortunate a£9iction,* why has he 
not represented George HI., of England, as vacating his 
throne in 1820, since he was imbecile in 1811 ? And how 
is it that "January 1** is misprinted for "January 2**?t 
In short, the author, in his prefEu^, admits that any figures 
may stand for any others, which his compilation proves? 
Where, then, is the value of the book? 

These are not the only erroneous books of reference 
which have crossed my path. Wishing, in the course of my 
reading, to ascertain the date of the birth of John Quincey 
Adams, once President of the United States of America, and 
father of the late Ambassador to this country, I consulted 
several works. Blair's Chronological Tdblesl gives 1769; 
Gates* Biographical Dictionary, 1769 ; Hole's, 1767 ; 
Cyclopadia of Biography, 1767. 

Although it is very generally remarked that these errors 
are the fault of the printer, not of the author, I do not think 
so. Here is one, not of dates but of names. Lives of Emi- 
nent and lUtLstriovs Englishmen, edited by George Gbdfirey 
Cunningham (Fullarton & Co., 1887), states, "George Gordon 
Byron, Lord Byron, was bom at Dover, on the 22nd 
January, 1788." The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography (Mackenzie, Glasgow), states, "Byron, George 
Noel Gordon, Lord Byron, of Bochdale, Lancashire, bom 
in Holies Street, London, 22nd January, 1788." Now this 

* The present King was appointed Regent consequent on the insanity of 
Frederick William, 9th Oct. 1858; the date, 1857, woold therefore still he wrong. 

t Almanac de Oothay 1868. 

I In his preface, Blair giree some carioas as weU as ahsnrd blunders, tending 
to confuse facts and dates, met with by him daring his literary compilation. 
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cannot be the printer's error, bat that of the author, and 
I mast endorse Mr. Hole's observation to some extent, and 
remcurk that, though such inaccuracies may arise, first from 
illegible writing by the author, and secondly from carelessness 
in correcting the proof sheets, this error as to Lord Byron's 
birth-place is purely one of ignorance on the part of one of 
the two authors. But doubts as to the birth-places of 
leading men are by no means uncommon. According to 
some, the Duke of Wellington was bom at Dangan 
Castle ; according to others, in Dublin ; and no sooner was 
Lord Palmerston dead than a doubt arose as to the place 
of his nativity. 

If I dare use the expression, books used for educational 
purposes should be more carefully written, and be more exact 
in their statements, than those published for older persons. 

A school book of the class referred to 1 may mention 
— The Sttulenfs Hume, from which I shall only quote one 
error, p. 723. In a foot note, the student is informed that — 

"In 1848, Lonis Napoleon was elected President of the French 
Repuhlic. By the coup-d'etat of Decemher 2, 1852, he dissolved the 
existing constitution, and made himself the supreme ruler of France 
under the name of Consul, which he changed into the ^tle of Emperor 
in 1863." 

Dyer, in his Modem Europe, vol. iy., p. 652, states 
''On December 2 he was proclaimed Emperor, with the 
title of Napoleon III. ; " and in vain do we search, in the 
pamphlet which appeared last March,* reputed to be from the 
Emperor's pen, for any allusion to his '* consulate." There 
we find that on the 2nd December, 1852, he was elected 
Emperor, after bearing the title of " Prince President." 

The French Government issued a complete series of medals 
of the French monarchs ; on that of the present Emperor we 
read, "Pres. 1849, Emp. 1852" (see Plate U., Fig. 8). 

* Le$ Htnt de la Dynastie NapdUoniwiu, 
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In the preface to The Student's Hume, the editor (whose 
name by the way, does not appear), quoting from The Times, 
April 1, 1868, states " that Home's account of our English 
annals is still, with all its defects, the best history of the 
period over which it extends." It is not for ns to 
condemn all books wholesale, but if a book be defectiye, 
and such defect be known, better let it rest with its 
defects, than extend the error to our day, the extension 
perhaps making it more glaringly erroneous than the 
original work. 

De Quincy, in his FaMJicoMons of English History, 
after writing on a statement made by Hume in his history, 
says, ^* Upon any question of £eu^, indeed, Hume's authority 
is none at all, for he neyer pretended to research." And 
such, from my experience, I fear must be said of the compiler 
of The Student's Hume, 

Another book of this class, which claims our attention, 
is one by the Rev. Dr. Bartle, which bears the title of 
Synopsis of English History. It is a book of a convenient 
size for the purpose for which it is intended, but, like others 
under our notice, contains peculiar statements. For example, 
Napoleon HE.*, according to one page, ascended the French 
throne in 1852, according to another, in 1853. 

According to one page, France acquired Savoy and Nice 
in 1859, while the following page gives 1860 as the date of 
that event. 

The author states Schleswig and Holstein were annexed 
to Prussia in 1865, while we have the proclamation annexing 
them appearing in January, 1867. 

On page 162 of this work, we read, *' Hans Holbein^ a 

famous Dutch portrait painter (1497-1553) ; " while, in 

a Biographical Dictionary, we read, " Hans Holbein, one of 
the most famous German painters, was bom at Augsburg." 
But in this paper we must be satisfied with a few iUustra- 
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tions from seyeral books, rather than give seyeral from a 
£bw books. 

As an example of the perpetuation of errors, it may be fairly 
assumed that Dr. Bartle's errors as to Napoleon m.'s acces- 
sion as Emperor must haye been taken from that one I haye 
referred to in The Stvdent's Hume.* We thus see the danger 
of careless writing, and how errors are perpetuated. 

As this class of literature is every day being giyen forth 
to the world, it is obyiously better that fewer men should 
aspire to the high and responsible position of historical 
writers, than that men of such manifest ignorance or care- 
lessness should be allowed to put pen to paper. I say 
^* ignorance or carelessness,' for either an author is ignorant 
as to where he should go for correct facts, or what authori- 
ties he should adopt, or he is lamentably careless in the 
correction of his proof-sheets. Either his MS. is so badly 
written that the printer is unable to decipher the words and 
figures, and consequently unable to decide which is the cor- 
rect date or statement ; or he has not time to do justice to 
the work he has undertaken, by carefully correcting the 
printer's proofs. 

Eyery schoolboy prides himself in showing his friends his 
prizes ; while nothing is more galling to a lad than to find 
the information he has obtained by reading a book at home 
difiering from that contained in the book from which the 
schoolmaster is asking questions ; nothing more yexing than 
to find that through these differences he has lost the prize. 

• It is curious how some authors on giyen subjects fall into 
the yery errors which they urge others to guard against. 
Our friend and fellow-member in this society, Dr. Inman, 
as most if not all of us are aware, has recently published 
an elaborate work on Ancient Faiths EmhodAed in Ancient 
Names. On p. 20 of this work he writes, " Another diffi- 

^ See list of aufboritiee refenred to, at end of Synopsis of English History, 
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cnlty in ascertaining the meaning of certain proper names 
arises from the critical canon, * that if a word can be ex- 
plained in the language of the persons using it, that sach 
explanation must be held to be the good and trae one, 
against all others.'" In a foot note to this remark, 
onr friend speaks of the "following paragraphs" being 
"inserted in answer to strictores which were made by an 
individual on the author's views" when reading his paper 
before this society. He then advances, "that if in the 
language of Northmen, Danes, Saxons, Germans, etc., a word 
could be found which seemed to explain another, that such 
explanation must take precedence of any attempt to trace 
a particular word or name to a Phoenician, or to any other 
source more remote than the comparatively modem one." 
From these remarks, and the sequence in the book, we can 
only gather that our author, of course, is only satisfied after 
the utmost research and scrutiny for the origin of his state- 
ments. I shall not attempt to follow him into the depths of 
the Hebrew, the recesses of the Sanscrit, or the abyss of the 
Phoenician languages, but simply confine my oKservations to 
two paragraphs, when I think I shall show that authors do, 
sometimes, fall into the errors they say their readers should 
guard against. Of the difficulty of knowing the correct 
way of spelling names. Dr. Inman writes (p. 14), "bad 
enough as it is in our language," it "is increased greatly 
when we try and reduce to writing the names current in 

lands to whose tongue we are strangers. " "We have 

changed the foreign selling of proper names to suit our own 
tongue, e. g., Buonaparte into Bonaparte, and Louis into 
Lewis." I do not mean to dispute the Doctor's knowledge, 
nor question his ability to teach us as to the origin of 
names, but he certainly in this case has jumped at a conclu- 
sion. He has "a word " that " could be found which seemed 
to explain another," without diving into the "Phoenician." 
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In a small pamphlet containing the fac-similes of 
Napoleon's yarions signatures (Plate II., Figs. 4 and 5), taken 
from Mr, Sainsbury's remarkable collection, we find, p. 5, 

" In the Memorial of St. Helena (voL i., p. 182, French edition, 
1823), Napoleon is represented to state, that during his youth he signed 
' Buonaparte,' after his father, and did not alter his signature until 
after he was promoted to the command of the army of Italy, to which 
he was appointed General-in-Chief, February 23^ 1796, and continued 
to sign Buonaparte up to the 29th of the same month. His principal 
object for omitting the u was to shorten his signature " 

The medal stmck in -France on his taking the command 
has the u, subsequent issues are without it (Plate 11., Figs. 
1 and 2). We therefore see that the great Napoleon "Angli- 
cised" his name himself, and not we Englishmen, to suit 
our tongue, " Lewis," I think all will agree with me, is not 
the Anglicised, but the English and Welsh, way of spelling 
Louis, or Ludwig, just as John is of Jean or Johann. 

Then again, p. 10, Dr. Inman, writing of corruptions of 
names and signs, states, " * Wavertree,' near Liverpool, has 
become ' Watery. ' " I fear the author has in this case, as 
weU as in the former, omitted to dive into the "Phoenician," 
but has jumped at a conclusion for simplicity. 

Gregson, in his Fragments of Lancashire, gives a fac-simile 
of a map of the County, published 1598, where we find 
"Wartree" marked, but in a subsequent map we find it is 
printed " Wauertree." Then, as Dr. Inman states, p. 12, "We 
must consider that U and V are essentially the same," we come 
to the corruption, "Wavertree," and ^y the pronunciation 
being " Wartery," we cannot but infer that the inhabitants 
have adhered to the "Phoenician" mode of articulation, 
though the spelling has been " Anglicised." 

Baines, in his History of Liverpool, p. 77, writing on 
Toxteth Park, says — 

" One small portion of this Park still remains, which has been pre- 
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served by the generodiy and public spirit of a man whose name wiH 
always be honoured in Liverpool (R. V. Yates), from which we may 
form some faint idea of the scenery of Toxteth Park in the days of its 
glory." 

These remains of the Park's past magnificence were plain 
green fields in 1840! which will be seen by referring to 
Benson's Map of Liverpool, published in 1841. All the 
beauty "which has been preserved" owes its origin to 
the late Sir Joseph Paxton, who laid out the Prince's Park ! 

We have now, in a brief space, glanced at the various 
causes of the pollution of the river of History. The errors 
referred to in the first section might be easily obviated, if men 
who may have their works classed under that heading would, 
I might say, reflect a little more, and not be quite so 
argumentative, to show how far logic can lead. 

The second class of errors will always exist ; pretenders, 
personators of deceased persons, will always rise up; and 
ambition will sometimes require that both facts and dates 
be subverted, that the end may be gained. 

But errors of the third section need not occur, more parti- 
cularly with modem writers, who undertake to record events 
of their time. For example, Alison has no excuse for fixing 
the date of the Duke of Wellington's death as 18th September, 
1852, when he has the newspapers of the 15th, and the 
tomb in St. Paul's, London, to prove that the Duke died on 
the 14th of that month. 

Nor is the following error excusable. Writing on the 
Spanish succession treaties, the same author states, " ^e 
Duke of Saxony and his male heirs were called to the 
succession, fedling Philip Y., the existing sovereign, and 
his male heirs," (vol. viii., 1815-52, p. 594.) For this 
remarkable statement, the Baronet refers us to Uhistoire 
des Traites, yoL ii., pp. 99, 105 ; while, in the first place, 
there never was a Duke of Saxony, that State being an 
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Electorate nntil Napoleon I. created the Elector^ Frederick 
Augastns IH., King, 1806; and secondly, the House of 
Saxony never claimed any right to the Spanish throne; 
bat the Duke of Savoy did ; and I Tentnre to state that all 
reliable authorities will show that it was the Duke of Savoy, 
and not the Duke of Saxony who was to have the succession 
to the Spanish throne. 

So that even Alison must be classed among careless 
writers, literati, who, writing on a particular subject, are not 
sufficiently particular, — are not prompted by their own 
instincts — to verify what they are writing about, before going 
to press. 

Others appear to be blind as to who are, and who are 
not, trustworthy authorities; "they seem to think that 
because some man, calling himself a historian, makes a 
statement, we have no right to question it, magister dixit,** * 
but, — like obedient schoolboys, who must do as they are 
told, — believe all they read without asking a question, and 
accept as truth all they meet with, as the easiest method of 
becoming historian? themselves. 

"* The Lost Prince, p. 144. 
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SEVENTH OKDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 26th January, 1869. 

The Rev. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D., Pbesidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. John Cape was unanimously elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

The following paper was read : 
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ON CAPITAL AND SECONDAKY PUNISHMENTS. 
By the Rev. W. L. CLAY. 

The controversy on capital punishment illustrates in a very 
striking manner how completely the general public thinks, or 
rather abstains from thinking, under the influence of texts, 
sentiments, prejudices, etc. The foremost advocates for 
abolition. Professor Mittermaier for example, are of course 
forced to face the matter on purely utilitarian grounds. In 
like manner the Commission, which reported on this subject 
three or four years ago, very wisely forbore " to enter into 
the abstract question of the expediency of abolishing or 
maintaining capital punishment" — (by the way, can "an 
abstract question " be also " a question of expediency " ?) — 
for whatever " differences of opinion existed among them," 
they were practically shut up to the duty of gathering 
evidence by which to judge whether secondary punishments 
could be substituted with due regard to the public welfare. 
Now, of course, the House of Commons would have put 
aside abstract reasonings as lightly as Scriptural arguments, 
or sentimental appeals. And yet the data on which the 
matter would be seriously discussed, in Parliament or else- 
where, are not the data on which most people form their 
opinions. The Noachian maxim, for instance, "Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," is 
quite enough for many; whilst the abolitionist caps that 
verse to his complete satisfaction by citing the case of the 
first murderer, of whom it was distinctly said, " Whosoever 
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slayeth Cain, yengeance shall be taken on him seyenfold." 
Others, who are above the practice of carrying scriptural 
passages in their memories to serve as spiritual talismans for 
their protection against error, and who have sense enough to 
see that a text broken off from its context, and veneered with 
a modem moral of which the ancient writer never dreamt, 
is not " an argument from the Bible," nevertheless denounce 
capital punishment as " unchristian." They have probably 
learnt to do so under the unconscious influence of two 
different ideas. In the first place, they have accepted the 
popular conception of Christianity as all softness and gentle- 
ness, blind — as so many are — to the other side of His 
character, who never shrank from the austere necessity of 
sending "not peace on earth, but a sword"; and, in the 
second place, their repugnance to an execution rests, in a 
great measure, on the feeling that it is a fearful thing to run 
the risk of consigning a fellow-creature to everlasting tor- 
ment. It is probable, however, that this repugnance will 
lessen, ^nd perhaps vanish, when the terrible sternness of 
divine love obtains fuller acknowledgement, and the heresy, 
already moribund, concerning an endless Hell is finally dead 
and buried. When, however, the objection is not religious, 
it commonly springs from an irrational liberalism, which 
finds vent in such phrases as " a relic of barbarism," " a dis- 
grace to civiUsation," etc., etc. Probably great stress is laid 
on "the sacredness of human life;" one of those meta- 
physical entities which greatly influence the popular mind, 
but only hinder and mislead the legislator. Besides, if the 
gallows be retained only for the prevention of murder, this par- 
ticular argument cuts both ways. Of course, to appeal to such 
a metaphysical entity as "the sacredness of human life," is to 
snatch the question out of the region of expediency, and to 
decide it on " transcendental " principles ; and this method 
saves so much trouble that it is a universal favourite. 
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Nevertheless, every social and political problem must, sooner 
or later, come down from transcendental cloudland to 
utilitarian terra firma. " Utility " is, at any rate, the only 
final court of appeal to which questions of social justice can 
be carried; and it is sheer waste of time, therefore, to discuss 
the subject of capital punishment on any other grounds than 
this — Would the abolition of the gallows promote the 
general welfiure of the community, or not ? 

Still, when the ground has been cleared of perverted 
texts and a priori assumptions, the Benthamite has a very 
difficult problem to solve; and it is solely to accumulated 
experience that he can look for a solution. Under a true 
instinct, the present generation is seeking to make punish- 
ment 'proportionate to crime; and it is probably on this 
ground that death as the penalty for murder — the highest 
possible penalty for the worst possible crime — retains the 
approval of a great part of the English public. This desire, 
to most minds at the present day, would seem the simple 
dictate of " a natural sense of justice.'* But what is this 
iiatural sense of justice ? Will it serve as a foundation on 
which to build laws ? Or is it a shifting, uncertain thing ? 
Is it possible to define conscience, either the individual or 
^e national conscience, otherwise than as the faculty by 
which, sooner or later, after countless aberrations, we judge 
with approximate truth between right and wrong. Naturally 
we have no sense of justice, but only a capacity for acquiring 
such a sense. Our ideas of justice approximate, as genera- 
tion succeeds generation, ever more closely to truth; but 
progressive as the ideas are, and on the whole in the right 
direction, they are liable nevertheless to back eddies. At 
the present day they oscillate, though let us hope with an ever 
lessening swing, between selfishness and sentimentality. 
The prevalent tendency is towards softness, but an Indian 
mutiny, a Jamaican outbreak, or a panic about garotters 
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oanses an immediate reaction. In the main, howeyer, taoght 
by that slow accretion of experience which we call progress, 
and which is constantly generating new and better ideas, the 
national sense of justice deyelops and is rectified. Bat it is 
the function of the legislator not merely to follow and inter- 
pret, bat often to anticipate and eyen correct public feeling, 
and then he requires an independent test of what is right. 
The utilitarian alone has ever succeeded in supplying such a 
test, and the modem history of our penal system strikingly 
illustrates his claim to have done so. A hundred years ago, 
the dominant idea as to punishment in England was the 
fallacy — than which none, at first blush, ever looked more like 
a truism — that the greater the penalty the more surely it 
deterred from crime. It was an obvious corollary firom this 
doctrine, that the punishment should be sharpened when the 
ofience was easy and the offender difficult of detection. It was 
quite possible, people flattered themselyes, to balance the easi- 
ness of the crime and the difficulty of detection by the sternness 
of the punishment. These notions commended themselyes 
to the national, or, at any rate, to the parliamentary, sense of 
justice, and were deliberately advocated by the first moralist 
of the day. Archdeacon Paley, though they obliterated all 
proportion between the crime and the punishment, and 
assigned the same penalty to cutting a hop-band and cutting 
a throat. It was indeed in the interests of '' society,*' i. €., on 
the ground of '^ utility," that Paley defended these atrocious 
doctrines; but there was one huge flaw in his logic, — he 
forgot to include the criminal within the pale. When 
Bentham remedied this error, when he claimed for the 
ofiender that his happiness should not be destroyed one whit 
beyond what would confer more happiness than he lost on 
the community at large, the Paleian doctrines fell to the 
ground, and the principle that the penalty should be gradu- 
ated in due proportion to the offence was firmly established. 
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To hang men for ontting hop-bands was obyionsly to cause 
more suffering than the prevention of the crime obyiated. 
Of course, very few people who hold the modem principle 
concerning proportionate punishments suspect that they are, 
in so {sLT, utilitarian philosophers. They have only a vague 
belief that every transgression should receive a just measure 
of punishment. As to what constitutes a just punishment 
they have no idea, and in the attempt to solve the question 
would flounder hopelessly into metaphysical quicksands. 

Paley's doctrines, however, did not in actual fact fall 
before Bentham's. The outbreak of philanthropy at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was not the direct result 
of discussion, or the work of any prominent leader of 
thought. As in the case of every other great *' progress in 
rationalism '' recorded by Mr. Lecky, the movement was 
emotional, rather than intellectual. Men found a new tone 
of thought and feeling prevalent among them, to the influ- 
ence of which they succumbed without conscious intel- 
lectual effort. The function of the thinker is commonly not 
to cause such changes of opinion, as to justify them when 
effected. In the eighteenth century there was no serious 
difficulty, — though human pity did break out occasionally in 
the jury-box, — in procuring convictions on capital charges, 
though the offences were trivial ; but, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, judges, juries, witnesses, and prosecutors were com- 
bining all over the country, in " tacit conspiracies," to miti- 
gate the penal code. To what was the change in the national 
sense of justice due? I think to a medley of causes. 
The career of John Howard had forced on the public con- 
Bcienee an acknowledgment of the truth that even criminals 
are entitled to some measure of mercy. The failure of 
wholesale hangings to repress crime was yearly becoming 
more patent. Beccana's favourite doctrine, that certainty is 
far more effectual than severity of punishment, had found 
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wide acceptance. Rousseau's ideas, moreoyer, — and Boussean 
is the true father of sentimental philanthropy, — were per- 
meating eyen circles in which not a line of his writings had 
eyer been read. But the chief cause of all is to be sought 
in that great religious waye, — Wesleyan in its crested 
adyance, Eyangelical, in the mighty afterflow, — which was 
passing oyer the land. These causes were sufficient to 
account for the change, without connecting it, as Mr. Lecky 
does, with the waning away of the old beUef in helL Yet 
this notion is certainly plausible. People who could realise 
the belief that the naughtiness of a marred child and the 
crimes of a CsBsar Borgia were destined to incur the same 
ineffably tremendous punishment, would not shrink from 
making the gallows the penalty for assassination and 
turnip-stealing alike. 

But, howeyer brought about, the new school of thought, 
or rather feeling, was strictly utilitarian, and therefore, let 
me add, strictly Christian. " The greatest happiness prin- 
ciple" was enunciated in other terms eighteen centuries 
before Bentham, by One Who proclaimed that His Father 
was *' no respecter of persons," that He had equal loye and 
eqtuil care for all men ; from which doctrine it plainly fol- 
lowed that the burglar and the harlot had precisely the same 
rights within His Catholic Church as the saintliest ratepayer, 
rights which entitled them to be treated with ineffable ten- 
derness, if that were possible, but to be crushed with ineffable 
sternness, if that were necessary. 

One of the first deductions drawn from the new notions 
was that punishment should be reformatory. '' Utility " was 
perfectly indifferent, as indifferent as Christianity, on the 
score of yengeance. It cared only for the welfare of 
'^ society," the criminal himself being included in ** society." 

As the abhorrence of our bloody code spread, and the 
practice of acquitting culprits in defiance of the plainest 
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eyidence, rather than send them to the gallows, grew more 
frequent, crime, with the chances of impunity thus multi- 
plied, rapidly increased. Sixty years ago, it was notorious 
at the Old Bailey that the London thieves preferred to he 
indicted on a capital charge. The stolid obstruction, which 
had proved more than a match for mere philanthropy within 
the walls of Parliament, melted away when it was demon- 
strated that the repeal of hanging acts was necessary to 
the repression of crime. To maintain, however, that the 
present reluctance of the legislature to abolish the gallows as 
the penalty for murder, is of a piece with the irrational 
obstinacy which Bomilly encountered, is simply to beg the 
question. The principle that the punishment should be 
proportionate to the crime, i. e., that the culprit's loss should 
not exceed the community's gain, cannot possibly be applied 
to this case. It is preposterous to argue that the general 
benefit attained by the greater security given to life does not 
overbalance the sacrifice of a few wretched homicides. 

** The greatest happiness principle," then, prescribes the 
right limit to which severity may be carried, in other words, 
the maximwn of punishment. The minimum, the extent to 
which leniency may be safely indulged in, is determined by 
another principle, — namely, that all punishment, beyond the 
point at which the preventive efficacy is carried to the highest 
pitch, is useless cruelty. It is on this second principle alone 
that the abolitionists of hanging can maintain their cause. If 
they can shew that a secondary punishment can prevent 
murder as effectually as the gallows, they have undoubtedly 
proved their case. But to determine the minimwn to which 
punishment must be reduced is a very difficult problem, as a 
few considerations will make abundantly clear. 

(1) From what has already been said, it is plain that no 
scale of punishment attains the m^aaimum of repressive power 
of which the public conscience condemns the cruelty and 
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impedes the execution. The legislator, therefore, has to 
study the national sense of justice, — and this is by no means 
an easy study. It is, for instance, at the present moment 
Tery difficult to decide whether in England the chance of 
being hung, minus the chance of escaping, owing to the yery 
general repugnance felt against the gallows, is, or is not, 
more deterrent to murderers than the chance (with no such 
deduction) of some secondary punishment, say penal serri- 
tude for life. Let x and y represent respectively the deterrent 
power of hanging and penal servitude for life, supposing the 
chance of incurring each penalty to be precisely the same. 
Now there is no doubt whatever that death is more feared 
than perpetual imprisonment, or, in other words that x is 
greater than y. But, from the deterrent power of x, a deduc- 
tion has to be made, owing to the uncertainty of infliction^ 
occasioned by (1) the bias towards acquittal in the minds of 
the jurors, if death, and not some secondaiy punishment, 
is to be the result of an adverse verdict ; (2) the chance of 
extorting a reprieve from Downing-street. Call this incre- 
ment of uncertainty z, and then the statesman's problem is 
to find out whether x-z is greater than y. I am convinced 
myself that it is greater, and that it tends, by the continual 
decrease of z, to grow greater still. The conviction rests, I 
allow, upon nothing but an impression (in which I may be 
mistaken) that the irrational dislike to capital punishment 
is subsiding. One thing, however, is quite clear, that there 
is no growing difficulty in the way of procuring and carrying 
out sentences to death for murder. By a comparison of the 
returns for the three years, 1866, 6, 7, I find that the 
coroners' verdicts of murder have been 227, 272, and 255 in 
each of the three years respectively ; the commitments for 
trial, 60, 56> and 94 ; the sentences to death, 20, 26, and 
27 ; the executions, 7, 12, and 10. 

(2) To make the penal code, however, adequately e:q>ress 
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the public conscience is not by any means the sole task ; 
there are other ways besides the recalcitrance of jurors, and 
the compressibility of Home Secretaries, in which over- 
ptmishment militates against the repression of crime. The 
mthlesB code of onr forefathers had sunk below the maximum 
of efficacy long before their growing scruples had begun to 
hinder its execution. The deterrent power, so far from 
Tarying directly as the severity of penal enactments, after a 
certain point is passed varies inversely. It is an odd but 
an indubitable fact, that the sense of justice of the criminal 
class must also be consulted. To outrage their pubUo 
opinion is to generate recklessness ; and besides, severity, to 
impress, must be rare. FamiUarity lessens fear, as surely as 
it breeds contempt. " In proportion," says Beccaria, who 
was the first to point this out, '^ as punishments become 
more cruel, the minds of men, as fluid rises to the same 
height as that which surrounds it, grow hardened and insen- 
sible, and, the force of passion still continuing, in the course 
of a hundred years the wheel terrifies no more than formerly 
the prison." It is quite possible, therefore^ that on this 
ground death may not be the most deterrent penalty that 
could be desired for murder, because it is too severe. But 
the evidence taken before the late commission does not favour 
this conclusion in the case of England. Hanging still com- 
mends itself to our criminal class as the righteous retribution 
for murder. It is beyond doubt too that the fear of the 
gallows has increased, and is increasing. The modem mur- 
derer may screw up his courage to ''^die game," but he cannot 
emulate the hilarious bravado with which the old highwayman 
went to Tyburn. 

(8) Under certain circumstances, therefore, it may be the 
duty of the legislator to relax the penal code in anticipation 
of the nation's will. Yet the case must be very clear to 
warrant such a course. The fear of punishment itself is not 
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80 deterrent an agency as the common abhorrence mth which 
the crime is regarded, an abhorrence in which the criminsd 
himself shares, especially in the case of rare crimes. If, by 
increasing the penalty, the legislator can increase the abhor- 
rence, it is, with certain qualifications, his duty to do so. 
By affixing a shameful penalty to the offence, Parliament 
probably could quicken and purify the popular conscience in 
the matter of bribeiy; and if the new bribery law proves 
inadequate to the suppression of the offence, this is certainly 
the next experiment that ought to be tried. For a nation, if 
satisfied with its criminal laws, soon learns to measure the 
heinousness of an offence by the penalty attached. To lower 
the penalty is to lessen the detestation of the crime. One, 
and that perhaps the strongest, influence which deters from 
murder would certainly be weakened by the abolition of the 
gallows. 

Upon the whole, therefore, now that we have got the one 
change that was most urgently needed, I mean private execu- 
tions, the right policy in England at the present time seems 
to be this: — restrict the death-penalty to murders of the 
worst kind ; greatly narrow, if not altogether take away, the 
power of the Crown, or rather of the Home Secretary, to 
remit or alter the sentence, unless fresh exculpatory evidence 
turns up after the trial, and then wait and see whether the cry 
for the abolition of hanging waxes or wanes. If it waxes loud, 
then a secondary punishment must of course be tried as an 
experiment. It would only be an experiment, to be continued, 
or not, according to the results. The people would probably 
tolerate a slight increase of murders rather than give up 
their sentiment; yet a marked increase would speedily be 
followed by the re-erection of the gallows. Sentiment 
withers at the first touch of panic, and the '^ natural " sense 
of justice tallies, in the long run, with the teaching of 
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experience. But as yet we are not prepared for the experi- 
ment. We know almost nothing about the proposed sub- 
stitute — penal servitude for life. It has never yet, I believe, 
been inflicted in England to the uttermost. The hope of 
some remission has always been entertained, if not distinctly 
held out. Would not the attempt to enforce it too often 
breed insanity, or drive to suicide? Or the successive 
relaxations necessary to obviate this danger might, in the 
end, render the confinement very slightly penal. Again, 
while death is feared almost equally by young and old, final 
loss of liberty has much slighter terrors for the latter. For 
an old pauper felon, penal servitude for life would hardly be 
a change for the worse ; yet it would be an awful sentence to 
inflict on a lad. 

Mr. Lecky regards the abolition of capital punishment as 
one of the most certain triumphs in store for Rationalism. It 
is my own beUef too that the gallows will eventually fall into 
disuse, yet my reasons for that belief somewhat difier from his. 
He has, it seems to me, overlooked the consideration that true 
Rationalism on all social matters drifts away from the 
sentimental to the utilitarian view of things ; and utilitarian 
policy, as I have striven to show, is quite ready to tolerate 
the hangman ; while '' society," on the other hand, is by no 
means ready to pay more than a very low price for the 
indulgence of sentiment. As, however, civilisation advances, 
the detestation of all crimes, and especially of heinous 
crimes, will increase, and that detestation, as I have already 
noticed, is one of the most potent deterrents. Its slow 
growth will, with perfect safety, allow of a slow progressive 
mitigation of the penal code. 

Though it was not the main purpose of this paper to 
discuss secondary punishments, yet I will venture to trespass 
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on yonr attention a few minntes longer in order to enumerate 
what seem to be the chief desiderata in the penal system of 
the future. 

The key-stone of that system must be a clearly drawn 
distinction between casual and habitual offenders. It 
is obvious that the elaborate reformatory discipline suitable 
for the latter would be thrown away on the former. They 
have no criminal habits which need eradication, nor do they 
require a slow painfiQ training in self-restraint and industry. 
Some simple method of punishment, severely penitential 
for them and exemplary for others, is all that their case 
demands. 

A definition of an habitual offender can easily be given. 
The crime must be an offence against property, and there 
must have been a previous conviction. Obviously, a delin- 
quent of any other kind (with a few rare exceptions, which I 
need not detail) is not a felon by trade. 

How to deal with casual delinquents is a very difficult 
problem, as the consideration of the simplest case will show. 
For example, a few weeks since, an industrious and generally 
steady labourer in my parish fell in with two old acquaintances, 
whom he had not seen for years, and who took him to the 
public house and treated him. Of course he got drunk, and 
when he was turned out at midnight he had the misfortune 
to stumble up against the policeman, whom, it is needless 
to say, he forthwith assaulted. Next day he was '^had 
up,'' sentenced to pay a fine and costs, which together 
amounted to fifteen shillings, a week's wages; and if he 
could not pay, the alternative was a fortnight's imprison- 
ment. The poor wife appealed to me for help. But it 
was obvious that if I were to make a practice of pay- 
ing in such cases, it would fare ill with the Bainhill 
policemen. So I compromised the matter, and paid the 
costs, leaving the delinquent to pay the fine, which he 
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contrived to do, thongh the poor children, I fear, had to 

" dam " that week. But, I would ask. How is it possible to 

deal with such cases satisfactorily ? The punishment is an 

even greater injury to society than the original offence. I 

confess that I am unable to make more than two suggestions; 

first, that the absurd and mischievous custom of piling costs 

on to fines should be done away with ; and, secondly, that 

the publican, in whose house the delinquent got drunk, 

should share the punishment. I am disposed to think that 

these two amendments constitute all the improvement that 

can be effected in our penal system, with reference to the 

casual delinquencies of the manual labour class. Some good 

might be done by allowing the fines to be paid by instalments, 

and also, perhaps, by devising a better method of bail or 

suretyship. Our modem method of bail differs widely from 

that of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The old English law 

required every freeman to be a member of a tything, or, as it 

was called in some cities, a ten-men-tale. This tything seems 

to have been a sort of mutual assurance company among ten 

neighbours, who were required, if one of their number was 

charged with an offence, either to procure his acquittal at the 

hundred-mote, or shire-mote, or else to pay his fine. It has 

been a fancy with some writers on criminal law that a similar 

system might be re-established now; but a closer acquaintance 

with the Anglo-Saxon tything dispels the notion. We should 

have to re-establish, in the first place, the custom of paying 

fines, not to the State, but to the injured party, for the old 

tything men shared not only in the loss when a member was 

fined, but also in the gain when a fine was to be paid to him. 

Again, what could we possibly do with the '' lawless men," 

who could not find admission into a tything ? for the short 

and easy method of our ancestors would not be possible now. 

The outcast in early days was forced to find himself a *'lord," 

whose '^ man " (that is, vassal or serf) he became, the lord^ 
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on his side, incnrring the same responsibilities as the tjtiiing. 
If, however, he failed to procure a lord, or if the lord, after- 
wards, finding the man cost more than he was worth, cut him 
loose again, then, if again convicted, and xinable to pay his 
fine, any one who chose to come forward and pay it might 
take him for a witetheow, or slave (and I believe his family 
also) ; and if no one came forward to do so, then he became 
the slave of the Crown, or of the Crown's officer, the gerefa, 
or else, and this I fancy was the commoner case, the poor 
wretch was simply hung. I am afraid, therefore, that we can 
hardly imitate the wisdom of oar ancestors, and revive the old 
law of suretyship, though probably our modem system is 
capable of useful amendments. 

With regard to casual delinquents who belong to a 
wealthier class than that which lives by manual labour, it 
seems to me that fines might constitute the general, nay 
almost the sole, secondary punishment. A stupid law, like 
our own, which has only one uniform rate of fines for rich and 
poor alike, is obviously a most unfair law. What we want, of 
course, is a scale of fines graduated according to the wealth of 
the delinquent, a scale which for a drunken assault would 
mulct Hodge to the amount of, say twenty shillings, and the 
Marquis of Blankshire, say ten thousand pounds. I believe 
that such a graduated scale of fines is not only feasible, but 
even probable, if ever the Hodges come to have the same 
control over our penal laws as the Marquises have had 
hitherto. 

In dealing with habitual, instead of casual offenders, we 
are met by a totally different class of considerations. How 
to deal with them is a solved problem. We have only to 
induce the public to carry out principles, the soundness of 
which has been demonstrated. 

The first step is to sift away the chance offenders from 
the regular criminals. This is easily effected, in the way I 
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have already indicated. The first offence against property 
may be regarded as a casual lapse, and dealt with by simple 
imprisonment in the common gaol. Every subsequent offence 
should be regarded as proof that the offender had hardened 
into a regular criminal, and should involve a sentence to penal 
servitude, that is to reformatory imprisonment in a convict 
prison. Reformatory training must needs be so elaborate, 
and requires men of such tact and vigour to carry it out suc- 
cessfully, that it would be well at once to set aside the convict 
prisons, with their well paid and carefully trained officers, 
entirely for the regular felons, leaving chance crime, even of 
a very heinous kind, to be dealt with in the common gaols. 
This appropriation of the two classes of prisons is already 
partially effected. 

The secret of reformatory discipline lies in securing the 
cooperation of the prisoner himself. Naturally the prisoner 
kicks against his punishment, especially against the work; 
and there is no way of compelling submission, except by 
physical suffering, — that is, by short commons, chains, or the 
lash, — all of which harden and brutalise the convict, and 
probably also break his health. But the will of the prisoner 
is enlisted on the side of his reformers, by making his fate, 
as far as possible, dependent on himself; and this is accom- 
plished by the simple device of turning the time sentence 
into a labour sentence, — in other words, by allowing him, 
through industry and good conduct, to earn a remission of 
some part of his sentence. This is the basis of the ** mark 
system," as now applied in our convict prisons. The prisoner, 
on his admission, is informed that he vdll serve out his full 
sentence, unless before its expiration he has earned a ceiiain 
number of marks. This number, according to the present 
law, can just be earned when a quarter of the sentence has 
still to run, and when earned, entitles the convict to his 
immediate release on a ticket of leave. This system, therefore, 
u 
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stimnlates the oonyiot to labour and self-restaraint, and the 
stimolas is heightened by other means, of which the following 
is the chief. The period of incarceration is broken up into 
various stages, the earliest being made as penal as possible, 
and the later, by comparison, pleasant. Thus, in the first 
stage (I speak with reference rather to the Irish than the 
English convict prisons, the system in the former being 
rather more perfectly developed), the prisoner is put into a 
bare cell ; a hard mat is his bed, his diet is little more than 
bread and water, his employment is the most irksome that 
can be found, probably oakum-picking, and his solitude is 
unbroken, except by the periodical visits of the warder. It 
is explained to him that until he has earned the marks pre- 
scribed for that stage, that is to say, picked a certain quantity 
of oakum, his plight will remain unaltered. The probable 
result is, that, after sulking a day or two, he sets to work with 
a will, and soon earns his promotion to the next stage, where 
his lot, in every respect, is slightly alleviated. Thus, under 
the constant stimulus of hope, he works his way upwards^ 
from stage to stage, till at last he arrives at the workshop or 
farm, where the restraints under which he is placed are 
almost entirely moral. 

In each stage of his progress the prisoner is trusted 
with more liberty. This is one of the most important items 
in the scheme, for it tests at every step the worth of the con- 
vict's reformation. Good conduct in a solitary cell counts 
for very little, for the opportunities for misconduct are so few; 
but good conduct on the prison farm, where the convict has 
almost as many facilities for misbehaviour as an ordinary 
labourer, is obviously a very fair criterion of amendment. 
Nor does the process of testing end here, for when the con- 
vict is let out on ticket of leave, he is let out on trial, and is 
liable to be sent back to prison for very slight misconduct^ 
such as keeping felonious oompany, or indulging in idleness* 
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In this system, physical punishments are hardly ever 
needed. Forfeiture of marks is sufficient. If a man loses, 
say, 300 marks out -of 2000 fie has earned, he is put back 
to the same stage as he occupied when his marks stood at 
1700, and has his work from that point to do all over 
again. It will easily be understood that marks once earned 
are not lightly thrown away. 

This is, of course, but a rough sketch in outline of the 
" mark system." I merely indicate the main principles on 
which it rests ; it would be impossible to enter into detail. 
But, however perfect convict discipline may be, it will fail, 
unless as part of a complete system for the repression of 
crime. At present crime is a very lucrative profession. A 
crack thief or an accomplished burglar can easily make 
d61,000 a year. Felony, as a trade, will never be suppressed, 
unless the trade is made so dangerous and unprofitable as to 
lose its attractions. By the adoption of one or two very 
simple principles, and their rigid enforcement, this end might 
easily be attained. 

The professional felon, that is the offender who has 
already been once convicted of an offence against property, 
must forfeit many of the rights of citizenship. The law, and 
not the judge, must henceforth fix the term of his sentences. 
For the second offence, the sentence must be, let us say, three 
years of penal servitude ; for the third, six years ; for the 
fourth, nine ; and so on. These sentences the judge must 
have no power to diminish, though he maybe left free to 
increase them. Such a change in the law would doubtless 
necessitate the establishment of a court of cassation — and 
such a court is already needed on other accounts. But 
the law, and not the judge, must fix the sentence of the 
regular felon. The penal laws of man ought to be as 
rigid as the penal laws of God. The system can never 
work properly, while the idiosyncracies and variable humours 
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of the different jadges are allowed to play fast and loose 
with it. 

Of coarse, to carry out sdch a change in the law, some 
change will be needed in our police. They will have, among 
other things, to establish a complete registration of felons, 
80 that, the moment a man has been convicted of a robbery, 
a*'lBtatement of his previous convictions may be laid before 
the court, and then the judge will be shut up to the simple 
duty of announcing the sentence which the law prescribes. 
That such a registration of felons is feasible, the best authori* 
ties entertain no doubt. With very imperfect means, it was 
nevertheless, to a great extent, actually accomplished under 
the regime of Sir W. Crofton, in Ireland. 

Were such a system rigidly carried out, by a well organised 
police; were the conditions on which tickets of leave are granted 
inexorably enforced; were the mark system in the convict 
prisons patiently carried out, felony, as a profession, might 
be annihilated within twenty years. I am not sanguine, 
however, that any such result will be approximated to, either 
in our time, or in that of our children. The whole matter 
has been strangely neglected both by Ministers and Parlia* 
ments, though the cessation of transportation should have 
impressed them with a sense of its urgency. One fact alone 
is very significant. Sir Walter Crofton was, if reports be 
true, harassed into resignation of his post in Ireland, in 
spite of his brilliant success, and has since been left almost 
entirely without employment. Mr. Bruce promises amend* 
ments in the execution of our criminal laws, and I believe 
there has rarely been any minister in the Home Office more 
competent, or more anxious, to carry out such amendments. 
But he will not be properly backed up, I suspect, either by 
the Cabinet, the House of Commons, or the general public. 
In England, we never do get any decent reform until public 
opinion is fairly enlightened and eager on the subject ; and 
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on this matter the public is wofoUy ignorant and indifferent. 
" The bald-headed man on the top of the 'bus '' thinks he 
understands the subject thoroughly, and therefore never gives 
it the least serious attention. From the sketch I have given^ 
you will see that '' tickets of leave '' form a sine qua non of 
the system; yet' a solemn deputation of vestries went the 
other day to the Home Office to demand their abolition. 
With the pubUc so perversely blind and wrong-headed, our 
prospects are not very bright. " The Gods themselves," as 
Schiller says, " cannot fight against stupidity." 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

RoTAL Institution, 8th February, 1869. 

The Rev. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D, Presidbnt, 
in the Chair. 

Ladies were invited to attend this Meeting. 

Mr. J. R. Jeffeiy was onanimously elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

Mr. G. H. Morton, F. G. S., exhibited specimens of sand- 
stone, ground to a flat surface, and striated by glacial action. 
He discovered them recently at Victoria Park, Wavertree, the 
locality being at a greater distance from the valley of the 
Mersey than those previously described by him. The direc- 
tion of the striations is 12^* W. of N. Mr. Morton stated 
that, in his opinion, the country around Liverpool was, 
before th edeposition of the boulder clay, covered by a great 
sheet of glacial ice, and that the present contour of the land 
was mainly influenced by its passage over the surfeuse from 
the southeast to the northwest. 

Mr. C. H. Steam, referring to the luminous clouds in 
Professor Tyndall's recent experiments on the chemical reac- 
tions produced by light, suggested the probability of the 
oomoB of comets being produced by the same causes. 

The following paper was then read : 
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CONTINUITY IN CIVILISATION, 

AB ILLUSTBATBD BY THE OONKEOTION BBTWSEN OUB OWN 
0ULTT7BB AND THAT OF THE ANOIENT WOBLD. 

By JAMES SAMUELSON. 

Ths term * contmnity,' recently pressed into the service of 
Physical Science, by one of its most distinguished votaries, 
as being characteristic of the scheme of natnre, will be 
found, on reflection, to be equally applicable to the history of 
mental progress. Naturalists were wont to regard the sue- 
cessive generations of animals, which have at different 
epochs peopled the globe, as so many distinct creations, 
separated by cataclysms or other destructive physical changes 
upon its surface, whereby the whole of one series of living 
types was extinguished before the appearance of the next; 
and so, too, unscientific historians have been apt to treat the 
succession of dominant races, empires, and eras in civilisa- 
tion, as so many distinct and sharply -defined historical 
periods, unconnected by any visible links or characters in 
common* 

But the better opinion is now rapidly gaining ground, 
that, although great and sudden physical changes may have, 
from time to time, taken place upon the earth's surface, yet 
the catastrophe has never been so universal as to interfere 
with the unbroken chain of animal existence, however 
slender may be the connecting links ; and, in like manner, 
it will be observed that, although the stream of progressive 
civilisation here and there disappears beneath the surface for 
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a time, it soon rises again, and pnrsnes its course steadily 
along, changed only in so far as it is afifected by the natural 
features of the country through which it flows, and the 
tributaries whereby its yolume is increased. 

There is perhaps no period in the world's history which, 
to the superficial observer, presents so complete a chasm in 
the path of progress, such an entire prostration and over- 
shadowing of the human intellect, as that which has been 
appropriately designated the ''dark ages"; for a storm had 
been slowly gathering, which at length burst over Europe 
with such violence as to threaten the extinction of every 
trace of human intelligence, every vestige of civilised 
society. And yet it is precisely here that the expression 
" continuity," first applied by Grove to the physical world, 
finds a remarkable parallel and illustration in histoiy ; for, 
whilst much that had militated against the continued deve- 
lopment of mankind was swept away for ever by the force of 
the storm, the sterling qualities of our race were not lost, 
but were only partially obscured, and, with the restoration 
of peace, they at once reappeared, accompanied by the sur- 
viving germs of Religion, Art, Science, and Literature, to 
become once more developed, with renewed vigour and 
beauty. 

Like some stately denizen of the forest, the empire of 
Bome had risen and flourished high above its surrounding 
neighbours, and, spreading its branches far and wide, had 
overshadowed them with its foliage; but the soil in which the 
young plant had been set, and the sources whence it had 
derived its nourishment, failed to support it in its maturer 
growth. Paganism and slavery were found, then, as at every 
other period of history, to be quite incompatible with long- 
continued prosperity. So, although the tree stood there, appa- 
rantly in all its pristine strength and grandeur, with its 
cortical framework sound, and many of its branches still 
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bearing lesTos and frnit^ its trunk was rotten at the core^ the 
sap flowed sluggishly, and the roots, which should have 
nourished it, were powerless to perform their functions; 
when, therefore, the storm burst, it tottered and fell, crushing 
many of its feebler neighbours in its fall. 

Then came the 'dark ages,' when war and bloodshed 
were the order of the day, and when art, science and litera- 
ture took sanctuary in the cell of the recluse, and the ancient 
civilisation of Greece and Borne was extinguished. But 
the avalanche of northern barbarians, which swept before it 
the power of the Eastern and Western empires, spreading 
hayoG and devastation around, was not without its beneficent 
influences. The hardy courage of the descendants of 
Mannns superseded the effeminacy of the men of Bome, 
whilst the depravity of her polished women gave place to 
the rude virtues of the Teutonic matron. Hearken to the 
words of the German historian : 

" Gross, stark nnd schon waren die Dentschen in alter Zeit. Eensch- 
heit, Einfachheit der Sitten, und Freiheit erhielten den Kindem 
die Kemkraft nnd Eigenthiimlichkeit der Eltem." *'Des Mannes 
Uebste Lust war, mit dem Feinde sich zn messen, od^r das liesige 
Wnd zn erlegen." " Vielweiberei war bei den alten Dentschen nicht 
zn finden, Keuschheit hochgeehrt, die Ehe helig." "Die Franen waren 
so treu, dass sie die Gatten selten iiberleben mochten." * 

C' Handsome, tall, and powerful were the German people of the 
olden time. Homeliness of manners, chastity and freedom trans- 
mitted to the children aU the manly qualities and vigour of the parents. 
The man's supreme delight was that of measuring his strength in con- 
flict with the foe, or causing the gigantic game to bite the dust. Poly- 
gamy was never found amongst the Germems, and chastity was held 
in high* esteem. The marriage tie was sacred ; so faithful were the 
wives, they seldom had the iuclination to outlive their husbands.") 

Those were the men who, modified and somewhat softened 
by their contact with the Boman people, overran the con- 

DU OeichichU de$ Deutschen Volkea^ pp. 6, 7, E. Duller, Leipsig, 1840. 
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tinent of Europe, farrowing its sarface as a plough, in order 
to prepare it for the seed-time of a new civilisation. . 

A short gleam of sunshine broke through the clouds at 
the dose of the eighth century, when Charlemagne, haying 
consolidated the Frankish empire, which reckoned amongst 
its boundaries the Elbe, the Danube, and the Ebro, com- 
menced the work of reconstruction, by forming roads, by 
building churches, schools, and abbeys, and by founding 
the universities of Pavia and Paris. About a century later 
Alfred flourished. He, too, when he had freed this country 
from the Danes, brought order out of chaos, and shed 
abroad the first enlightening rays, which never afterwards 
were totally obscured. Soon, however, the partition of 
Charlemagne's empire abroad, and the Danish and Norman 
conquests at home, renewed the warlike spirit of the nations. 
The gentle arts of peace were once more laid aside, until the 
belligerent fever reached its climax, and almost spent itself 
in the Crusades. Then kings and princes pledged their 
crowns and their possessions, nobles and knights their lands, 
and raising, each, as many followers as his means allowed, 
marched off to Palestine to save the holy sepulchre from 
Arab desecration. 

However little, in a belligerent sense, the results of 
those expeditions may have been commensurate with their 
vast proportions and their lavish outlay, they brought about 
results as pregnant in the history of Europe as they were 
unpremeditated by the actors. For, in proceeding to, as 
well as in returning from the Holy Land, the armies of 
crusaders were compelled to avail themselves of intermediate 
halting places on the way, to expend large sums of money 
for the purpose of obtaining transports, arms, and military 
stores; and, from the temporary traffic thus created, the 
States of Pisa, Genoa and Florence took their rise upon 
the Western, and Venice on the Eastern side of Italy; 
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each, in its turn, securing the dominion of the sea. 
Those were the shores on which the wrecks of Roman 
greatness had been stranded ; which, now becoming in their 
turn oases in the wilderness, sent forth their emissaries of 
enlightenment on every side, till Europe, like the fabled 
bird, rose once more from the embers of her former 
majesty. 

The concentration of wealth in Italy, resulting from the 
needs or prodigality of the crusaders, soon engendered the 
desire to multiply resources, and guilds in art and handicrafts 
originated. Florence especially encouraged her industries 
by the formation of such societies ; and in her higher ranks 
were found guilds of lawyers, notaries and bankers, whilst 
the poorer classes had their companies of builders, as well as 
those that dealt in all the wants of life. Besides the more 
material employments, there soon arose in Italy a taste for 
art and learning which was fostered by many of the reigning 
princes, by the nobles and the wealthy merchants. Florence 
alone gave birth to Baffaelle, Dante, and if not to Petrarch, 
who resided there, at least to his immediate progenitors, and 
those three all derived their inspiration from their Boman 
predecessors, Baffaelle in art, Dante and Petrarch in 
poetry. 

It was from such fountains as these that Europe gradu- 
ally drew the waters of its renewed existence, and the great 
schools of Paris, Montpellier and Oxford early received their 
missionaries from the Italian states. The chief subjects 
which were taught in the public schools during the Benais- 
sance period were philology, logic, rhetoric, music, geometry, 
astronomy, theology and jurisprudence ; * and as in art and 
literature, so, too, in the science of law, the most important 
element emanated from ancient Bome. Of this, more here- 

« Hallam, Middl$ Agea, Y6L iii., part 2. 
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after; but we must not be so completely swayed by onr predi- 
lection for the higher intellectual pursmts, as to lose sight 
of the important fact that it is Commerce and the material 
Indastries, which, under the guiding hand of Science, haye 
exercised the most potent influence upon our destinies. 

Before the employment of the mariner's compass, the 
communication between the Mediterranean seaports and this 
country was maintained through Belgium and the Hanse 
towns, inasmuch as the commercial emissaries of the new 
republics had already penetrated as far as the North, and 
even the Baltic Sea. For the discovery of the magnetic 
needle we are probably indebted to the very people against 
whom the armed hosts of Europe were directed during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries — the Saracens; and about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century it was first employed 
in navigation by the Genoese, and served to initiate a direct 
connexion between that people and ourselves. 

In the meantime, we had been exchanging with our 
Belgian neighbours our agricultural products, for the newly- 
introduced wares of the East ; and if it was an exaggerated 
boast, as Hallam says it was, that in the thirteenth century 
all the world was clothed from English wool, wrought in 
Belgium,* it was a most significant one, and shows that 
our export of raw wool must have been considerable. This 
was indeed the case ; for every effort was being made by the 
legislature to transfer the seat of the woollen manufacture 
from Belgium to England. The importation of cloth, and 
the export of raw wool, had been forbidden by statute as 
early as the year 1261 ; and at the same time every induce^ 
was held out to the Flemings to emigrate to England, and 
improve our home manufacture ; so, in the century following, 
we find that Thomas Blanket had settled in Bristol, intro^ 

* HallAm's Middle dge$^ toI. iii., p. 819, and note (twelfUi edition). 
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dacing the valnable article which still bears his name (a. d. 
1840), and that, amongst others, the Drapers' Company was 
incorporated in London (a. d. 1364). 

Our chartered Companies resembled those existing in 
Florence, and other Italian cities, which, as far as I 
am able to judge, were instituted on the model of the Cor- 
porations of ancient Rome. They present, therefore, not 
only a striking record of the progress of culture and taste 
in England, as we find on reviewing the dates of their 
establishment, but also serve to exhibit the relation of that 
culture with the civilisation of the ancient world. 

At first we find them deaUng chiefly in the necessaries, 
and perhaps a few of the luxuries of life, as the Grocers 
(incorporated a. d. 1345), Skinners (a. d. 1327), Drapers 
(a. d. 1364), Leathersellers (a. d. 1383), Fishmongers 
(1384), Vintners (a.d. 1364), and Goldsmiths (a.d. 1327) 
Companies, which took their rise between the reigns of 
Edward III. and Henry VI. inclusive ; and in the latter 
reign the Brewers (a. d. 1438) started, and were followed, 
appropriately enough, by the introduction of Pawnbrokers 
(a. d. 1458). Subsequently, under Edward IV., we have 
the Ironmongers (a. d. 1462), Merchant Tailors (a. d. 1466), 
Dyers (a. d. 1473), Clothworkers (a. n. 1480), Pewterers 
(a. d. 1474), and Wax Chandlers (a. d. 1483), the last- 
named indicating increased refinement in the higher circles 
of that day. In the reign of Henry VH., we have the 
Coopers, Plumbers, and Plasterers (a. d. 1501), denoting 
the existence of a better class of dwellings, which must 
have been still further improved in Mary's reign, when, 
along with the Stationers (a.d. 1557), the Paper-hangers 
(a. d. 1555) took their rise. A marked advance is again 
perceptible under Elizabeth, for we have, besides Tilers (a. d. 
1668) and Joiners (a. d. 1567), Painters (a. d. 1582) and 
Embroiderers (a. d. 1561) ; whilst, to complete our selection 
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from the list, and with that view descending to the time of 
Charles L, we find the reqairements of the fair sex calling 
into existence a Company of Pinmakers (a. d. 1636). 

In return for the exportation of wool, leather, and some 
valaable minerals, England soon began to receive, not only 
the luxuries of the East, as silk, dyes, spices and fruits, but 
also cotton wool (one of the chief sources of her subsequent 
prosperity), along with muslin from the same quarter, through 
the media of Venice and Genoa ; and the conversion of the 
raw materials imported from a distance, as well as of flax, 
which she received in considerable quantities from Ireland, 
called into existence our large northern manufEusturing towns. 
Linen was first produced at Manchester, cottons at Bolton, 
and already in Elizabeth's time we find a large and diversified 
export trade in Manchester, Bolton, and Eendal cottons, 
Manchester checks, Yorkshire woollens, Chester cups and 
trenchers, Sheffield and Birmingham cutlery, iron, and hard 
ware ; and we notice that the towns of Bury, Blackburn, and 
those of the East Hiding were already beginning to flourish.* 
But it was the great trading and banking corporations, set 
on foot, first by foreigners, and afterwards by our own 
countrymen, which mainly conduced to make England what 
she is to-day ; for, thence arose not only her chief trade with 
her neighbours, but her great colonial possessions. The first 
of those companies was that known as the Steel-yard, esta- 
blished by the Hanseatic League in 1261, which availed 
itself of the provisions of Magna Carta to send emissa- 
ries to our country fairs and markets. Then followed the 
Lombard and Florentine bankers, who introduced the system 
of remittances and exchanges, and, whilst they settled here, 
thus continued to maintain relations with Italy. The tran- 

* A most intereitiiig aooonnt of the rise of our inland mftnwfactairing towni, 
and of the trade of our eeaports, will be found in Bainei's History of Liverpool, 
ehap. Tiii. (Longmans.) 
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sactions of the princes of finance even in those early days 
may be estimated from the fact, named by Hallam,* that when 
the Bardi of FForence, who farmed the customs of England 
for jB20 per day, suspended payment, our warlike sovereign, 
Edward III. owed them 900,000 gold florins. Then the 
Muscovy and Turkey companies opened out our trade with 
Turkey, Russia, and Persia,! the East India Company! with 
Hindostan, and that, along with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, |1 which was estabhshed at a later period, planted those 
great colonies which far exceed our little island in area, and 
have carried our arms, our industries, our language, litera 
ture, jurisprudence, and our free constitutional government 
to the uttermost confines of the globe. 

But, not to dwell at too great length upon the commer- 
cial phase of our subject, we shall next pass on to the 
influence exercised by the revival of civilisation upon our 
modem Jurisprudence; for, during their commercial inter- 
course with England, the Italians naturally consigned to our 
shores, not alone the fruits of their own industry and enter- 
prise, but some of the vestiges of ancient learning which had 
lain for centuries mouldering in their cells and cloisters. The 
ancient codes, too, necessarily produced an effect upon our 
insular people, differing from that which they had wrought else- 
where. All that was appUcable to industry and commerce at 
once took root here; and when we regard the manner in which 
our Jurisprudence has been affected by the revival of the 
Civil Law, we shall have cause to be thankful that the Benais- 
Bance occurred at so opportune a period of our history. 
Concisely stated, the following is the course through which 
the Boman law was handed down to us. The Pandects, 

* Middle Ages^ iii., p. 840, note (d). 
f In Elizabeth's reign. 

X Originated ▲. d. 1600, bnt was sabsequently re-incorporated at different 
periods. 

li BeceiTed its Charter, a.d. 1670. 
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Code, and Institntes of the Emperor Justinian* contained 
almost all that was worth preserving of the Civil Law. Dur- 
ing the disturbances which followed his reign, those compila- 
tions were greatly neglected, but they were never completely 
lost, and always continued to exercise an influence over 
the empire of the East. Previous to the time of Justinian, 
the Emperor Theodosius U. had formed a digest of the 
Boman law, known as the Theodosian Code (a. d. 438), 
which was revived by the barbarians early in the fourth 
century, when Alaric II., King of the Visigoths, employed it, 
along with the works of Gains (a. d. 169), a Roman jurist 
of the time of Hadrian, whose Institutes are also included 
in those of Justinian, to compose a manual known as the 
Breviarium Alaricum. This edition of the Theodosian code 
kept alive the knowledge of the Civil Law in the West, until, 
with the growth of the great universities, and the discovery 
of the old manusaripts in the middle ages, the study of the 
Roman law was once more revived. Irnerius, we are told,f 
was the founder of the school of law at the University of 
Bologna, where he lectured about the year 1120 ; whilst as 
early as a. d. 1149, Yacarius, a Lombard, passed over into 
this country, and delivered a course of lectures on the Pan- 
dects and Code of Justinian at the University of Oxford. 

And now, turning for a moment to the native system of 
law upon which that of Rome was to be engrafted, we find 
that the primitive Anglo-Saxon and Norman methods of dis- 
pensing justice, through the County Courts and Courts Baron, 
had already failed to satisfy the requirements of the masses. 
Whilst it was felt to be highly inconvenient that suitors 
should be compelled to follow, from place to place, the 
Sovereign's tribunal, which was itself a very primitive and 
patriarchal court of justice (notwithstanding its high sound- 

• Flourished ^.D. 527-665. 
t Mackenzie'i Baman Law, p. 88, 2iid edition (BUokwoods). 
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ing title of Curia Begis), — so inconyenient, indeed, that a 
provision was introduced into the great Charter making the 
Court of Common Pleas stationary, — it was found necessary 
to send judges,* armed with the highest legal authority 
( Justices in Eyre as they were called), to make stated rounds 
in various parts of the country, and protect the inhabitants 
from rapine and plunder, by inflicting punishment upon 
ofienders. These judges, being strangers to the districts 
which they visited, were glad to avail themselves of that 
valuable, but still imperfect institution, trial by jury, which 
had already done good service to the State, and whereof 
traces are said to have existed even in Anglo-Saxon times. 
But one of the features in the constitution of juries at that 
period which rendered them so useful to justices on circuit, 
namely, that the jurors were chosen on account of their 
knowledge of the parties to the cause about to be tried, and 
were themselves also witnesses, militated in some degree 
against the introduction of the Civil Law ; for the common 
people were accustomed to have their disputes settled upon 
the decisions of those '^ good men and true " from amongst 
themselves, who tried the cause, and by such barbarous 
modes of arbitrament as were then in vogue; and they natu- 
rally regarded with dislike the dicta emanating from an 
ancient people, with whose customs they had no sympathy. 
The nobles were equally averse to a system of law which 
regarded the crowned head as the supreme lawgiver, and thus 
threatened to diminish their influence; so that, when the 
jurists of that day sought to introduce the Boman law, and 
engraft it upon our own, they encountered the usual diffi- 
culties which accompany all attempts at legislative or social 
reform. Soon, however, as the wants and interests of suitors 
multiplied, it was found that the great principles of law and 

* The BjBtem originated in the reign of Henry I. (1118), hut was not folly 
dereloped nntil Henry n. (1176). 
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jurisprudence, which the Romans had founded upon long 
experience, were as suitable then as in the days of Boman 
prosperity, and as they are likely to remain, so long as human 
interests and human passions operate in the transactions of 
every day life. 

To trace fully the relations between the Boman law 
and our present system of jurisprudence would occupy a 
volume, and all I can attempt in this place is to present 
a few illustrative examples of the connexion which exists, 
leaving such of my readers as may desire to follow up 
the enquiry, to consult the numerous and valuable works 
which have been published on the subject.* 

First, with regard to Real Property. Before the intro- 
duction of the Civil Law, we find only one tenure of land, 
namely, *tenancy-at-will,* which was uncertain, and subject 
to some kind of service, either to the Crown (tenancy in 
capite), or to a feudal lord ; and this rendered it a hazardous 
experiment on the part of the tenant to make any valuable 
erections upon, or improvements in the soil. Now, every 
facility is given to men of the most moderate means to 
build themselves suitable dwellings, for besides the freehold 
tenure, we have the holding of land upon ' chief rent,' as 
it is termed, which is practically a sale in perpetuity, sub- 
ject to a small annual payment; and this is the revival 
of the old Boman legal custom called " Superficies. " t 
Then we have, in the prescriptive rights of persons who 
have enjoyed possession of land or easements for a long 
time, a complete adoption of the Boman " prescriptio," 
and " usucapio,'* + rights never dreamt of in England be- 

* The titles of the most nsefal of these wiU be found in the foot-notes appended 
to this essay. 

t Institutes of Justinian^ by T. C. Sandars, M. A., third edition, p. 215 
(Longmans). Vide also Mackenzie's Moman Lato^ p. 185, second edition 
(Blackwoods). 

I Sandars's Justinian^ pp. 219, 226, 248 ; Mackenzie's Boman Lav, p. 186. 
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fore the introdnction of the civil law. Again, the proprietors 
of the banks of non-navigable rivers possess the same 
riparian rights now as in the days of Borne, dividing the 
ownership of the river-bed between them.* 

And if we turn to the law of Personal Property, we find 
the connexion still more striking. The principle of non- 
rei^onsibility where there is no privity was as distinctly 
laid down in the Roman law as it is in ours; and that 
'Bes inter alios acta aliis neqne nocere neqne prodesse 
potest,' now applies not alone to our civil law, bnt also 
to onr criminal jorisprndence, and constitutes the ground 
upon which hearsay evidence is rejected by our courts of 
law.t In Equity, 'potior tempore potior jure,* — or as we 
now have it, ' qui prior est tempore potior est jure,' — is a 
leading maxim every day applied in practice;! indeed it 
is admitted that our whole system of equity owes much 
of its excellence to the principles which it has borrowed 
from the Civil Law. 

Again, the most important enactment that has been 
passed in modem times to regulate the conditions necessary 
to give validity to contracts, namely, the ' Statute of Frauds ' 
of Charles 11., was suggested by a change introduced into 
the Boman law by Justinian,|| and, in like manner, the 
chief statutes for disposing of the personal property of 
intestates, the ' Statutes of Distribution ' of Charles II. and 
James 11., were based upon two of the so-called 'Novels,* 
with which Justinian supplemented his valuable Code.§ 

* As to Roman law, ride Sandara'a Justinian, p. 178; as to modem law, 
Joshua Williams On Heal Property, p. 301, seventh edition (H. Sweet). 

•f As to Boman law, vide Sandars's Justinian, p. 483 ; as to modem law, 
Best On Evidence, fourth edition, p. 638, et alibi (Sweet). 

^ As to Roman law, Sandars's Justinian, p. 216 ; Modem Equity, Smith's 
Manual, eighth edition, p. 27 (Stevens & Sons). 

II Sandars's Justinian, pp. 450, 451 (vide especially p. 451, as to eompletion 
of a contract by writing). 

§ Sandars's Justinian, p. 400; Joshua Williams On Personal Property, p. 
882 (Sweet) ; Mackenzie's Boman Law, pp. 27, 286, 297. 
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The mandatory, or trastee, now, as formerly, is held 
strictly liable for the faithful performance of his trast, even 
though he did not contemplate undertaking a responsibility,* 
for the law sees, in the acceptance of a gratuitous ofi&ce» 
and the confidence induced thereby,, a legal consideration 
of equal importance with that which is known as a yaluable 
one.t And, finally, in the Maritime Code, the * Lex Rhodia 
de Jactu,' or Rhodian law of jettison, is the foundation- 
stone of our modem practice in cases of loss sustained 
at sea; whereby now, as formerly, the ship, freight, and 
cargo are held responsible, pro rata, for the value of mer- 
chandise which has been thrown overboard for the safety 
of aU.t 

These are but a few examples, which readily suggest 
themselves, of the extended application of Roman law, 
in our time ; and if, as Lord Mackenzie truly states, '' it 
must be confessed that Britain has contributed very little 
to Roman jurisprudence," || let us hope that it indicates 
the wisdom and adaptability of the matured law of Rome 
rather than the ignorance and incapacity of our jurists. 
And that, too, seems to be the opinion of the eminent 
Scottish lawyer himself, who says,§ that the Roman law 
is ''the fruit of the researches of the most learned men, 
the collective wisdom of ages, and the groundwork of the 
municipal law of most of the countries of Europe" 

It is to the revival of learning in Europe, then, and 
to the consequent exhumation from their sepulchres, of 
the Institutes, Pandects, and Code of Justinian, which 



* Coggg V. Bernard. 

f Sandars'g Justinian^ p. 474, Broom's CofnmetUariea on the CommoH 
Law, p. 670, third edition (W. Maxwell). 

X Mackenzie's Roman Law, p. 240. 

II Mackenzie's Eoman Law, p. 89. 

§ Mackenzie's Roman Law, p. 48, q[aoting Tindal, 0. J., In Aoton v. 
BlondelL 
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embodied the researches of the old " Jurisprudentes," that 
we are largely indebted for the stability of the Law of our 
land. 

The task of reyiewing, however briefly, the progress and 
deyelopment of Science, during the periods preceding and 
following the dark ages, within the limits of an essay, seems 
STich a hopeless one, that I cannot approach it without a 
feeling of great hesitation. 

Imagine what must be the scope of that subject, of which 
a single branch originated with Thales, a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished 600 years b. c, in the fact, first observed, or 
at least recorded, by him, that a feeble attractive force is 
generated by the friction of amber (the material from which 
the science " electricity " has derived its name) ; whilst one 
of its latest developments has been the deposition of a copper 
wire on the bed of the Atlantic, through which messages, 
bearing upon the most important interests of humanity, are 
daily passing to and fro between two continents a couple of 
thousand miles apart; and another, the discovery of an 
iUuminating power which exceeds the sun in brilliancy. 

About six centuries after Thales had announced the dis 
covery of electricity, Pliny sought to account for the proper- 
ties of amber, attributing its attractive power, when rubbed, 
to the infusion into it of warmth and life ; when it was thu 
endowed, he said, it would attract straws. From this time 
to that of the European revival, we find little mention of the 
nascent science, which seems to have remained, during the 
intervening period, the property of the Saracens, — and is said 
to have been successfully studied, along with geometry, 
arithmetic and astronomy at Bagdad, more particularly 
under Almanzor, who flourished there about a. d. 762, — and 
to have led to the discovery of that wonderful instrument, 
which revolutionised and developed the art of navigation, the 
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magnetic needle. Bnt it was not until the dose of the 
sixteenth century that the science can be said to have had 
its second birth ; and then an Englishman, Gilbert of 
Colchester, one of Queen Elizabeth's physicians, had the 
merit of being its regenerator. In order to perceire how 
completely the researches of that day were interlinked with 
those of the older philosophers, it is necessary to read their 
works, or an account of their investigations. The experi- 
ments of Gilbert related chiefly to the properties of amber, 
the loadstone, and other substances which were found to 
have attractive power ; and they were embodied and published 
in his work, De Arte Magnetica. From his day to our own, 
rapid progress has been made in the development of the 
science, and stupendous results have been derived &om its 
application to the arts, the other sciences, and commerce. 

To Physiology, it lends its willing aid as galvanism. Of 
Art, the handmaid is electro-magnetism, for she transmutes 
the baser metals into gold and silver, as it were, and brings 
the highest works of taste within the reach of every cottager. 
Of Commerce, too, and social intercourse, she is the messen- 
ger, flying like fabled Mercury with winged feet from town to 
town, from continent to continent, outstripping in her speed 
the sun himself. Magneto-electricity accomplishes in Light, 
the same effects her sister has produced in motion ; shines 
with a brightness which exceeds the sun*s; and after he has 
set, leaving the earth and ocean wrapt in gloom, then she 
comes forth, and ^with her steady beam, raised high within 
the lighthouse chamber, pierces the darkness, and conducts 
the anxious mariner in safety to his haven! 

Although the curiosity of the ancients regarding the 
properties of matter was easily aroused, yet Physical Science, 
based upon experiment, can hardly be said to have had an 
existence in ancient times, and nowhere is this more aptly 
illustrated than in the history of Chemistry. Of this science. 
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the ancients knew but little. Aristotle taught that matter 
of itself possessed no properties, but became endowed with 
qualities by their addition to it (a theory towards which, in 
a modified form, we appear to be making approaches in our 
day) ; and he divided all material substances into four classes, 
dry, moist, warm, and cold ; the elements being earth (dry 
and cold), liquid (moist and cold), air or vapour (moist and 
hot), fire (dry and hot) ; and an able German chemist. Pro- 
fessor Kopp, of Heidelberg, has recently traced the growth 
of chemical science firom those rude elements. * He shows 
that whilst the Eomans hardly knew the difference between 
the metals, distinguishing lead from tin as dark and light 
lead, the alchemists, whose labours date fi'om the revival of 
learning in Europe, had already acquired a superficial know- 
ledge of them, and believed themselves to be on the high 
road to the discovery of the transmutation of metals, when 
they had succeeded in changing the external aspect of iron 
into that of copper, by a coating of the latter metal deposited 
from blue vitriol. But with the experimental researches of 
Koger, and the inductive reasoning of Francis Bacon, a new 
method of study was initiated; and it was Robert Boyle 
who subsequently gave to chemistry the character of an exact 
science (a. d. 1660). Then the constitution of the so-called 
elements first became the legitimate object of research, and 
with him commenced that brief but brilliant era in the 
application of chemistry to manufacturing processes, which 
has been so conducive to the prosperity of this country. 

And what a host of intellectual heroes does the mention 
of inductive science conjure to our memory ! Many, not 
bom in England, such as Liebig, Brandt, and Bunsen, we 
may not claim as ours; but Newton, prince of physicists, 
who analysed the solar ray and taught the law of gravitation ; 

• The Past and Present of Chemistry, 
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Clayton, Cavendish, and Herschel, Davy and Faraday, these 
are our own ; and one bright genius, Hofl6nann, though a 
foreigner by birth, takes highest rank amongst our chemists, 
both as a teacher of our youth, and as a pioneer of art and 
science. 

But although it may be said that the physical sciences 
to which England owes so much had taken but slender root 
in ancient days, yet the great instrument of her prosperity, 
the steam-engine, was conceived in hoary antiquity. Who 
does not know that, a hundred and twenty years before the 
Christian era, as nearly as our records show. Hero of 
Alexandria gathered around him the students and savans of 
his day, to show them his -Slolipile, " Hero's Engine," as 
the little toy is called, even in our time ; and a steam- 
engine it was, in the truest sense, — the archetype of 
our own indispensable machinery. 

During the dark ages, his invention was concealed by the 
prevailing ignorance, but it was not lost ; for at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century (about a. d. 1629) this 
contrivance was revived, at least it was described by Giovanni 
Branca, an architect of Bome, and was shown working a 
pair of pestles and mortars. About the middle of that cen- 
tury, Edward, Marquis of Worcester, an ingenious but some- 
what eccentric nobleman, produced a number of machines 
applicable to a variety of purposes, and published an account 
of them in a work called The Century of Inventions.* 
Amongst the machines which he invented, one was a steam 
boiler, with appliances for forcing water to a great height ; 
and about thirty years later, Savery exhibited before the 
Royal Society a model engine, which raised water by means 
of a vacuum caused by steam. 

In 1705, Savery and Newcomen obtained a patent for 

• Pablislied 1668. See Life of the Second Marquis of Worceiter, &o., by H. 
DirokB, C.E. Qoaiitch, 1865. 
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the first English steam-engine, and from their day to the 
present it has been improved, and its appUcations have been 
multiplied, by numbers of our conntrymen. Foremost 
amongst them rank Potter, Watt, the Stephensons, and 
Nasmyth; and it is to Nasmyth's steam-hammer that we 
are indebted for our ability to deal with those huge masses 
of iron which no human power could have otherwise handled. 
That instrument it is which has enabled such men as 
Armstrong and Whitworth to improve onr national arms, 
and the proprietors of our great forges to strengthen our 
defences, by providing our men-of-war with invulnerable 
armour. To it we owe, in part at least, that Stephenson, 
Brunei, and Fairbaim have introduced into our modern 
architecture and building construction new features of 
strength and beauty. 

In treating the subject of continuity in civilisation, it is, 
I trust, pardonable that I should have selected illustrations 
from those fields of the intellect in which I have sought to 
glean a little during my lifetime ; but I feel that an apology 
is due for the too limited sphere of my observations, espe- 
cially when I recollect that they are addressed to a Literary 
Society; and although, I fear, it will be deviating from 
what, to me at least, is the straight path, yet I pannot 
refrain from dwelling for a few moments upon the relations 
of our Language, Art, and Literature with those of ancient 
civilisation. The Norman conquest had added to the com- 
plexity of the first named, composed as it was of the Celtic, 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon tongues, by superadding the 
Norman-French element,* and the pemsal of legal instru- 
ments of the time of Edward I. shows that the language 
of the conquerors was sufficiently well understood to admit 
of its being employed in the wording of proclamations and 
enactments which affected the common people.* But the 

* Haynea' Outlines of Equity. 2nd edition* p. Imiii., appendix D. (Maxwell.) 
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language of ancient Borne had been, and continned to be, 
that of the intelligence of the land. It was the language of 
the historian, of the scholar, and of the clergy ; and Hallam,* 
in speaking of the scarcity of libraries and books, says that 
the library of Glastonbury Abbey, " in 1240, contained four 
hundred volumes, amongst which were Livy, Sallust, Lucan, 
Virgil, Claudian, and other ancient writers." It was the 
language, too, of the legislator ; and all important statutes, 
such as Magna Carta, Gonfirmatio Cartarum, De tallagio 
non concedendo, and many others, composed by the ecclesi- 
astics and better educated nobility and laymen, were drawn 
up in the Latin tongue. In the reign of Edward m., some 
of the parliamentary proceedings were recorded in English ; 
and during the brief, but socially eventful reign of the 
usurper, Richard m., the parliament which he assembled 
ordered that all its statutes should be enacted and printed in 
our native tongue. Under Elizabeth, we find Bills in Equity 
worded in tolerably good English, and the decrees endorsed 
upon them in Latin f; but towards the close of the Protec- 
torate all legal documents were ordered to be written in, 
and all law books to be translated into, English. The 
fusion of the Boman with the native element is, however, 
perceptible in every sentence that can be written or uttered 
in English; whilst Latin itself, more or less pure, is the 
medium of communication in some of the learned profes- 
sions, and is the indispensable accompaniment of a polite 
education. 

And, when we turn to our poetry and drama, we cannot 
help being struck with the surprising fact, that the two 
greatest writers England has produced, Shakspeare and 
Milton, flourished at the time when modem literature was 
still in the throes of its birth, and that both drew their chief 

• Middle Age», voL iii., p. 460 (quoting Warton). 
f Haynes^s Otitlinei of Equity^ 2iid edition, p. Ixix., appendix A. 
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inspiration from the classic era which preceded the dark 
ages. There is probably no man, who, by his writings, has 
exercised so great an influence upon the national intellect as 
Shakspeare. A nation, we are told, may be judged by its 
proverbs, but the proverbs of England are the sayings of 
Shakspeare, quoted daily in all our public assemblies, and 
always with authority. His plays first elevated the stage 
from the condition of a raree show, '' a Christmas gambol, 
or a tmnbling trick," to " a kind of history," a most power- 
ful educating agency for every class of citizens ; and whilst 
" Coriolanus," "Julius Ceesar," "Antony and Cleopatra," 
" Timon of Athens," and others testify to the aid he had 
received from Rome and Greece, some of his more modem 
dramas reveal to us not alone what the revival of ancient 
civilisation had done for him, but what part Italy had played 
in that revival. 

*• LuoENTio. — Tranio, since for the great desire I had 
To see fair Padna» nursery of arts, 
I am arrived for froitful Lomhardy, 
The pleasant garden of great Italy ; 
And hy my father's love and leave am armed 
With his good will and thy good company ; 
My trusty servant, well approved in all, 
Here let us hreathe and haply institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies. 
Pisa, renowned for grave citizens. 
Gave me my belQg, and my father first, 
A merchant of great traffic through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentevolii. 
Vincentio's son, brought up in Florence, 
It shall become to serve aU hopes conceived ; 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds ; 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I study. 
Virtue and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness 
By virtue specially to be achieved* 
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Tell me thy mind ; for I have Pisa left 
And am to Padua come, as he that leaves 
A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep, 
And with satiety seeks to quench his thirst. 

•* Tranio. — Mi perdonate, gentle master mine, 
I am in all affected as yourself; 
Glad that you thus continue your resolve 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. 
Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue and this moral discipline. 
Let s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured. 
Balk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk ; 
Music and poesy use, to quicken you ; 
The mathematics and the metaphysics. 
Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you ; 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en. 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect." * 

The plays of Shakspeare have raised up a host of dra- 
matists and actors, not alone in England, but abroad, whose 
names will be handed down to posterity; and although there 
exists at the moment a craving for sensational scenes and 
acts, which is perhaps the necessary concomitant of a rapid 
growth in other departments of the human intellect, we may 
hope shortly to see arise, if not another Shakspeare, at least 
some worthy follower of his, to rid the pubUc mind of the 
exciting fever with which it is infected, and lead it back 
once more to seek its inspiration in the nobler fields of 
ancient and of modern history. 

And I have no doubt that much might be said, by those 
who are better informed than myself, concerning the intimate 
relations between ancient and modem artistic taste, and the 

• The Taming of the Shrew. 
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part whicli the former has played in monlding the character 
of our people. To say nothing of statuary, in which our 
finest models are still those of ancient Greece and Borne, 
or of their modem Italian disciples, we have only to look 
around ns and see how the ancient orders have crept into our 
ecclesiastical and municipal architecture. The noblest build- 
ing in this our flourishing and favoured city,* if not in our 
whole empire, carries back our thoughts involuntarily to the 
days of the tribunes and the orators; whilst our very dwelling- 
houses are only just now becoming converted from " square 
brick boxes," as they have been appropriately termed, into 
the more elegant villas of ancient Rome. But I feel that 
the gronnd beneath me is becoming unsafe ; it needs other 
studies, and tastes other than mine, to appreciate the * conti- 
nuity of art,' and I must return to the beaten path, and hasten 
to my journey's end. 

From what has preceded, it is apparent that the chief 
causes of our material and intellectual development already 
existed as the elements of civilisation in the ancient world, 
and that, notwithstanding the irresistible avalanche of bar- 
barism which overwhelmed the whole of civilised Europe, 
forcing a passage into the very nurseries of human culture, 
there was still preserved, through the wise dispensation of 
Providence, all that was essential for the development of a 
renovated order of society. 

We have seen how the commercial enterprise of Tyre and 
Carthage was transplanted first to the shores of the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean, thence to our own island. We know 
how it flourishes to-day under our very eyes, regulated by a 
maritime code framed in the olden time by the enterprising 
navigators of Bhodes. We have noticed that the Civil Law of 
ancient Bome pervades the whole of our modem system of 

* St. George's HaU. 
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jnrisprndenoe; that the compass which guided our pioneers to 
the discovery of new worlds, and still directs the mariner in 
his perilous voyages, was the offspring of ancient mathema- 
tical learning; that the steam-engine was invented hy Hero; 
and that Thales and Pliny were the scientific predecessors 
of Cooke and Wheatstone; and, finally, that our purest 
literature and most graceful art are framed on the models 
of the classic age. 

And what do we find in regard to the highest and most 
essential feature of our national intelligence — Religion? Is 
that a child of yesterday ? or has it been subject to similar 
fluctuations, and to the same law of continuity, as the other 
phases of our progress ? 

To carry you back to the dawn of religious thought, 
and attempt to trace the progress of sacred influences in the 
history of mankind, would here be impossible, although it 
would be a philosophical inquiry of surpassing interest. 
Historiank have adverted to religion chiefly, though perhaps 
unconsciously, as the phase in man's nature which has led 
him to perpetrate the greatest crimes ; for has it not been 
one of the main causes of war and bloodshed, the plea for 
conquest, and the justification for every kind of cruelty and 
oppression ? Whilst the hollow drum and brazen cymbals of 
theology are sounded loudly in every chapter of history, the 
effective operations of religion have been, and continue to be, 
conducted silently, and without pomp or ostentation. 

I will not speak of ours as a religious people ; for whilst 
the countless offspring of vice and poverty swarm unheeded 
in our thoroughfares, and our great centres of civilisation are 
abandoned to the votaries of debauchery every night through- 
out the year ; whilst the worshipper passes to and from the 
House of God each Sabbath evening, lighted on his way by 
the glare of a thousand taverns; and whilst differing sec- 
taries hate each other with an intensity which, it would 
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almost appear, the love of Ebaven alone seems capable of 
inspiring ; we cannot, I apprehend, make any great preten- 
sions to be called a pious people. Still it is not to be denied 
that, with all her sectarian animosities, and her Sabbatarian 
eccentricities notwithstanding, England owes much of her 
exalted position to the comparative purity of her religious 
faith, and to the freedom of worship which has long been 
the birthright of her subjects. But at what period was the 
Pharos raised which has served as our national beacon? Fed 
upon the sacred oil of all preceding ages, it was kindled by 
a Divine ray, and shed its brightest and most concentrated 
beams in the ancient world in the days of Augustus and 
Tiberias. With the death of its founder a diflfusion of its light 
ensued, and, passing through the mist of the dark ages, it 
first emerged therefrom with a lurid glare, illumining the 
funeral pile of martyrs, or reflected with a ruddy glow from 
the breasts and bannerets of warrior knights. Soon, how- 
ever, moderated in its ardour, but still all powerful, it fell 
upon the multilateral prism of the human mind. To few 
eyes, indeed, is more than one of its bright hues apparent ; 
some perceiving its more refrangible, others its less deflected 
rays, and each believing stedfastly that the colour of Truth 
is visible to him alone! Not many are there who can 
remove themselves sufficiently to observe the particoloured 
rays merge into each other, so as to form one continuous 
spectrum ; and even those are unable to pass the rainbow 
colours so rapidly in review, as to obtain an accurate and 
momentary survey of the whole. Could we accomplish 
that, I doubt not that the variegated tints would disappear, 
and we should see reflected the pure uncoloured ray of 
Truth. 

Religion, then, with all that religion sanctions ; commer 
cial intercourse, and civil law, art, science, inventive genius, 
and belles lettres, are, each and all, embraced within this 
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wide-spread law. May we not safely say the system is a 
Providential one ? and that what we call ' continuity * is an 
all-pervading method of Divine action, of which we are 
attaining an imperfect knowledge, step hy step ? 



NINTH ORDINAKY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 22nd February, 1869. 

The Rev. HENRY H. HIGGINS, M.A., Vice-Presidekt, 
in the Chair. 

Messrs. Tinker and Campbell were unanimously elected 
Ordinary Members. 

Mr. Christian Fliick was appointed to hold the office of 
Honorary Librarian until the Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Picton exhibited, and made some remarks upon, a 
very fine celt or stone axe, from Lee county, in the southern 
part of the State of Iowa, together with some stone arrow 
heads, from the same district, lately sent as a present to the 
Free Museum by Mr. Fred. Greer, of Montrose, Iowa. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited a specimen, about six inches 
long, and destitute of hair, of a young kangaroo (Halmaturus 
Bennettii), which had recently been found in the pouch of 
its mother, and was still living, although the parent had 
been dead more than thirty hours. It survived the discovery 
only a few hours, notwithstanding the best nursing that could 
be given to it. He also exhibited living specimens of the 
American clam {Venm mercenaria), part of a considerable 
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nnmber imported by Captain Mortimer, Associate of the 
Society, with a view to an attempt being made to natnralise 
them on our English coasts. With this object a portion had 
been forwarded to Mr. Frank Bnckland, who had laid them 
down in his enclosure at Eeculvers; and others were in- 
tended to be laid down on the Lancashire and Cheshire 
shores. 

An extract was read from a letter from Mr. B. B. N. 
Walker, Corresponding Member to the Society, dated Ga- 
boon, Dec. 2, 1868, relative to the Lamantin, which he 
states is highly prized by the natives as food, while they cut 
up the skin to make whips. 

Mr. John Newton, M. R. C. S., then read a paper " On 
Ventilation," which was illustrated by a series of interesting 
experiments. 
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TENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 8th March, 1869. 

The Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL. D., Pbebidknt, in the 

Chair. 

Mr. Thomas P. Parratt was nnanimoosly elected ftn Ordi- 
nary Member. 

Mr. T. Scaife, on the introdnction of Mr. A. Higginson, 
exhibited the process of instantaneous photography by means 
of artificial light. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins exhibited, and made some 
remarks upon, several specimens of the " Portuguese Man of 
War," recently found upon Southport sands, whither they 
had been driven, far out of their usual latitudes, by the 
recent gales. 

Dr. Cameron suggested the propriety of presenting an 
address to Mr. Charles Dickens, at his farewell visit to 
Liverpool, and moved that the subject be referred to the 
Council, with instructions to act according to their discre- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Johnson, and carried 
unanimously. 

The following paper was then read : 
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FOKEIGN EYES IN ENGLAND. 

By christian FLUECK. 

BoswELL^ in his ^^ Life of Johnson" gives the following 
account of a conversation, which took place at General Paoli's 
dinner-table. On the qaestion arising whether MartineUi 
should continue his History of England up to their present 
time. Goldsmith said, '' To be sure he should.'* Johnson : 
"No, sir, he will give great oflfence. He would have to tell 
of almost all the living great what they do not wish told." 
Goldsmith : " It may, perhaps, be necessary for a native to 
be more cautious; but a foreigner, who comes among us 
without prejudice, may be considered as holding the place of 
a judge, and may speak his mind freely." Johnson: ''Sir, a 
foreigner, when he sends a work from the press, ought to be 
on his guard against catching the errors and mistaken 
enthusiasm of the people among whom he happens to be." 
Goldsmith : " Sir, he wants only to sell his history, and to 
tell the truth — one an honest, the other a laudable motive." 
Johnson : '' Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is laud*- 
able in a man to wish to live by his labours ; but he must 
write so as he may live by them, not so as he may be knocked 
on the head. I would advise him to be at Calais before he 
publishes his history of the present age. A foreigner who 
attaches himself to any political party in this country is in 
the worst state that can be imagined ; he is looked upon as a 
mere intermeddler. A native may do it from interest." 
Boswell : '' Or principle." Goldsmith ; ** There are people who 
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tell a hundred political lies every day, and are not hurt by it. 
Surely, then, one may tell the truth with safety." Johnson : 
" Why, sir, in the first place, he who tells a hundred lies 
has disarmed the force of his lies. Besides, a man had 
rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one truth which 
he does not wish should be told." Goldsmith : " For my 
part, I 'd tell truth and shame the devil." Johnson : " Yes, 
sir, but the devil will be angry. I wish to shame the devil 
as much as you do, but I should choose to be out of the 
reach of his claws." 

Now, I might be told : " Why quote this passage from 
Johnson's Life ? You are neither a Martinelli, nor are 
you writing a history of England." True, I have nothing 
in common with Martinelli as a historian, neither would 
I presume to undertake such a task as writing a his- 
tory of England; but what I have in common with 
Martinelli as a man, is that I am a foreigner. A foreigner 
by birth, I stand here, in spite of Dr. Johnson's warn- 
ing, before an assembly of Englishmen, ready to tell 
the truth, honestly and without prejudice, of what my 
*' foreign eyes " have seen in this great country. I use the 
words " without prejudice " purposely, for, unlike Goldsmith, 
I do not consider it as a matter of course that a foreigner is 
without prejudice, that he may be considered as holding the 
place of a judge, and that he may speak his mind freely. 
As a rule, I have found that foreigners are frdl of prejudices, 
no matter whether they be Englishmen abroad or foreigners 
in England. Highly have I been often amused with the 
wonderful accounts I have read, in English publications, 
about continental people and their manners and habits; 
and astounding are some of the tales which are, as the 
Germans call it, ''gang a gabe" on the Continent about 
England and the English. Johnny Crapaud, with his frog 
a^d snail-eating propensities, has not yet entirely ceased to 
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be a subject of contempt and ridicule for John Bull, either in 
broad cloth or in fastian ; and the idea that French women, 
on the whole, are no better than they ought to be, seems to 
be possessed of a cat-like Titality. The German, according 
to the descriptions we meet with in many English periodicals, 
is a kind of muddle-headed animal, spending his life in 
gorging himself with " Sauerkraut and Knodel," swallowing 
an unlimited quantity of nasty beer, smoking for ever still 
nastier tobacco, and for a change puzzling his clouded brains 
with incomprehensible metaphysics. John Bull, on the 
other hand, is just as correctly pourtrayed on the Continent. 
When travelling abroad, he is put down as an oyerbearing, 
pnrse-proud * milord,' who does not know what to do with 
his money, and is therefore considered fair game for inn- 
keepers, yalets-de-place, and guides. His daughters are 
high-cheek-boned, prudish " meesses,'* wearing blue or green 
uglies, buttoning themselves up to the chin when out walk- 
ing, and wearing as little clothing as possible down to their 
waists at dinner or evening parties, and fainting right away 
on hearing certain articles of dress called by their proper 
names. At home, the Englishman is still in the habit of 
putting a rope round his wife's waist, when tired of her, and 
selling her by public auction in Smithfield-market. He gets 
regularly drunk after dinner, and says, after every second or 
third word, '^ Godem." The female portion of the British 
community live mainly upon tea, and never partake of that 
*' cup that cheers, but not inebriates," mixed with cream, but 
with rum or brandy. 

No doubt these notions are both old-fashioned and 
unreasonable ; but, for all that, they still continue to exist to 
a certain degree, among certain classes, on both sides of the 
Channel, and it is only by increased facilities for mutual 
intercourse, that nations wUl be enabled to form correct 
opinions of each other. Until this most desirable change 
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takes place, I do not think that I am wrong in my assertion, 
that most men, when speaking or writing of foreign ooontries, 
do so with a certain amount of prejndiee, and very often with 
a great deal of want of knowledge about the matter they are 
treating. Men like Sala, Dr. Guthrie, and othero would ney^ 
have written and spoken as they have done of the Dutch, Ger- 
mans, and Swiss, if they had been less prejudiced, and had come 
into closer contact with the people, of whose manners and 
habits they pretended to give us a correct idea. Most English- 
men, when travelling on the Continent, have neither sufficient 
time or opportunity to mix with those classes which form the 
mcgority of the people, and give it its tone and diaracter. A 
few families of the upper classes, grasping landlords and inn- 
keepers, and a whole tribe of idlers, who* live upon the 
EngUsh tourist, are almost the only people with whom he 
comes into contact. We need therefore not be surprised at 
receiving so often entirely overdrawn and incorrect descrip- 
tions of continental countries and their inhabitants. 

England, on the other hand, is just as badly treated in 
that matter. The larger number of foreigners in England, 
who undertake to enlighten their friends abroad on British 
affairs, can lay very little claim to a thcnrough knowledge of 
the subject. The political refugee of the lower class picks 
up his information amongst a fraternity of his own stamp, 
and he sees about as much of real English life as a crossing- 
sweeper sees of the internal household of Her Majesty. 
The re&gee of a higher class has better opportunities, but 
he seldom makes a fair use of them. The well-to-do 
merchant is about the best informed of the lot, but he has, 
as a rule, neither leisure nor inclination to use poa and ink 
and his brains for any other purpose but that of *' coUeoting 
coins." Next on the list comes the rather numerous class 
of foreign teachers. Now these, taking into aceoont the 
education thoy otight to have received, might fairly be con- 
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sidered as belonging to that oarious category of hmnan 
beings which the English so condescendingly call ''intelligent 
foreigners.'' But here, again, there are difficulties in the 
way. Besident foreign masters have generally very few 
opportonities of mixing freely with the people among whom 
they live ; and besides their leisure hours are, like '' angel 
visits, few and far between ; " so that, even though they may 
have the abUiiy, they have not the time, to put their observa- 
tions on paper. Visiting masters and private teachers have 
a . better chance, but then the question is : " Le jeu vaut-il 
la chandelle ? " Whether they know any thing about Dr. John- 
son's advice, is questionable ; but certain it is, that they are 
aware on which side their bread is buttered, and understand 
that, when they write, they do so, " so as they may live by 
Iheir labours, not so as they may be knocked on the head." 
Now whether I have done right in following Goldsmith's 
advice remains to be seen. Whether or not, "I will even 

tell the truth and" leave the rest to you. 

Although I had heard a good deal about England's 
curse, ^' drunkenness," I was not prepared for the sights 
I met with on my arrival in this country. Neverthe- 
less, I was ready to make excuses for such a state of 
affairs, taking all circumstances into consideration* The 
Uttle town, in which I was living at the time, was full of 
troops, ready to be sent off to the Crimea, besides being 
the principal depdt for recruits from almost every country in 
Europe. Now garrison towns, at any time, and in any place, 
are no patterns of sobriety and morality ; and a small town, 
containing some two thousand raw recruits, with four pounds 
bounty-money a-piece to spend, could not be expected to be a 
little paradise on earth. My experiences since that time 
have, I am sorry to say, proved to me that the greater part 
of England is a huge garrison town, in one sense of the 
word. Why should this be the case in a country, which, to 
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a certain degree, justly boasts to be at the head of all other 
nations, and how can the eyil be cnred ? The question is 
undoubtedly a difficult one to answer, and the causes of 
this deplorable state of affiedrs are numerous, and yeiy difficult 
to deal with. Nevertheless, I will be bold enough to point 
out some of the sources of the evil, and recommend some 
remedies for it. 

Of all the evils that humanity is beset with, ignorance 
is about the greatest, for it is the most prolific mother of 
abominations on this earth ; and one of her most loathsome 
daughters, breeding again an infinity of monstrosities, which 
drags the image of God down — down — far down below the 
level of the brute, is drunkenness. Ignorance, therefore, 
must be uprooted, and no means ought to be spared to 
attain to that end. How this might be brought about, 
is a subject which I intend to bring before your notice 
hereafter. 

So much for the one great source of England's greatest 
curse, and now a few words about its remedies. 

There are, no doubt, several of my hearers here present, 
who can remember the time when it was not only no disgrace 
among the upper ten in this country to leave a dinner-table in 
an utter state of intoxication, but rather a thing to boast of; 
and if the host could succeed in drinking his guests under his 
mahogany, all the more glory did he take to himself for the 
great feat. 

Now these things do no more exist among the same class 
of people, and how was the change brought about ? Did the 
state legislate for the suppression of such vile habits? 
Were temperance leagues got up, and Maine liquor laws 
proclaimed ? No ! They ware killed by improved education 
and the spread of more refined feelings. If these means 
have proved successful among the upper classes, why not try 
them among the lower ? If education were more generally 
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difidsed among the working classesi their morals would 
xmdoubtedly improve; and the same feeling which now 
brands dronkenness as an abomination among one class, 
would bring about the same effect among the other. 

Liegislation, on the other hand, might do a good deal, 

without becoming arbitrary and oppressive. But what kind 

of legislation is required, in order to lessen, at least, if not to 

cure the evil ? Are we to follow the lead of those so-called 

teetotallers, who tell us that it is utterly wrong to partake 

of any kind of alcoholic liquor, and who wish to suppress 

the traffic in wines, spirits, etc., by main force ? With all 

due deference to their good intentions, I feel bound to say 

No. Let them, by all means, do their uttermost to prevent 

drunkenness and reclaim habitual drunkards by good example 

and their persuasive powers; but oppose them firmly and 

resolutely in all attempts to impose prohibitive laws upon 

the community, which would make it impossible for sensible 

and sober people to enjoy in reason those gifts which God 

has given them to gladden their hearts. Because one part 

of the population chooses to abuse the good things of this 

earth, and to lower itself below the level of the brute creation, 

that is no reason why the other and superior part should be 

entirely deprived of making proper use of those blessings. 

If, therefore, the entire suppression of the liquor traffic 
be unjust and ineffective, we must try what can be done by 
other measures. Looking at matters as they stand at 
present, we meet, first of all, with one great incongruity, 
and that is the pecuUar way Sunday is kept in this country. 
Far be it from me to depreciate the proper keeping of the 
Lord's day; but I most certainly cannot see any sound 
reason for closing everything on that day, except churches 
and public-houses. The former have, for reasons I will not 
attempt to explain, few or no attractions for the working, 
man; the latter allure him with all those snares, which only 
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the inventiTe powers of the Evil-one, and a pnhlican, can 
produce. By improving the moral condition of the lower 
classes, and offering to them innocent recreations and amuse- 
ments, such as good music, open parks, museums, and 
picture-galleries, we should, by degrees, succeed in rescuing 
them from those hells upon earth, the gin-palaces and beer- 
houses. By limiting, on the other hand, the hours of 
keeping these places open, say to one hour in the middle of 
the day, and two hours in the evening, we might deal 
drunkenness an almost deadly blow, at any rate, on Sunday. 

Next in order comes the licensing system; and this, I must 
confess, is no easy matter to deal with, especially considering 
what enormous power and influence giant ''Grog" possesses, 
and unscrupulously exercises, in this country. When we 
remember that the publicans are powerM enough to return 
members to parliament, and make them dance to their own 
whistle, and that day by day their number in town councils 
and on the magisterial bench increases, we may almost be 
excused for losing courage in pursuing our efforts to over- 
throw all nefarious privileges and monopolies. 

In spite of all that, the licensing laws mvst be altered, 
and that soon. Whether the open or the restricted system 
be the right one, is not for me to say ; but that both beer- 
houses and public-houses should be brought under the same 
jurisdiction, and that both should receive their licenses from 
the same authorities, seems to be a matter of absolute 
necessity. The fees for obtaining licenses ought to be 
greatly increased, and heavy penalties and immediate for- 
feiture of the license ought to be imposed for repeated 
misconduct, and all trafficking in licenses strictly prohibited. 
And, finally, all beer and public-houses ought to close at 
eleven o'clock on week-days and at ten on Sundays. Such 
is the law in many continental countries, and I see no reason 
why it should not be possible in Great Britain. One word 
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more on the sabjeet of dninkennesB and I shall have done 

with ii. I have often heard Englishmen, when speaking of 

this great national evil, make nse of some snch expression 

as : *^ LiOok at the French, what an abstemious people they 

are ; why, you never see a drunken man in Paris " I Now 

as to the abstemiousness of the French, and of other 

continental nations besides, I am not quite so sure as to the 

correctness of the above mentioned laudatory assertion. 

Certain it is that the public streets there very seldom offer any 

s^ch degrading spectacles, as may be witnessed at any hour 

of the day or night in this country, and that especially 

drunken women on the Continent are as scarce as peacocks 

in Greenland; but, nevertheless, I should not feel myself 

justified in saying that Frenchmen, Germans, and Swiss 

could not, on certain occasions, stow away a goodly quantity 

of either beer or wine, only it takesa good deal of the stuff 

to overcome them. And, among the agricultural classes and 

the lower orders of working men, I am sorry to acknowledge, 

that vile potato-schnapps and such like poison has made sad 

havoc. The eulogium on Paris, and the absence of drunken 

people from its streets, I cannot explain more strikingly than 

by repeating the answer I received some time ago from a Paris 

car-driver, i. €., '^ I am charmed to hear of the good opinion 

the English have about the sobriety of the Parisians ; but 

then, Messieurs les Anglais never leave the boulevards and 

the aristocratic quartiers of the town ; let them go to the 

older and poorer parts of Paris, and especially some of the 

faubourgs, and they will sing another song." 

So much for drunkenness ; and now for that other dark 
spot, which does not exist so barefacedly in any other 
European country, I mean the " social evil." The scenes of 
beastly indecency and public prostitution in broad daylight, 
which I witnessed in Dover, Aldershott, Shomdiffe and other 
places, made me often doubt whether I reaUy was in that 
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England which is in the habit of calling itself^ so preeminently 
above others^ ''this Christian country.** But even here- again 
was the same explanation at hand as before, i. e.^ garrison and 
camp life, with its baneful accompaniments and consequences ; 
an explanation, I was almost going to say excuse, which, like 
the first one, turned out an utter fallacy, and my sojourn in 
London and other large towns soon proved to me, that the 
only difference between prostitution in and around camps 
and garrison towns, and the social evil as carried on in tiie 
great emporiums of English commerce and industiy, exi^ 
in the greater variety of forms and shades in which it thrusts 
itself upon public notice. 

I have continually asked myself. How is it that, in a 
country which in most other respects is the best governed 
one in the civilised world, such a monster should be allowed 
to exist, so publicly, without control or hindrance ? Take 
this town, for instance. Is there any man or woman who 
could or would deny that, at every step, almost at any time 
of the day or night, they are brought £eu^ to face with 
brazen-faced painted harlots, who, flaunting about in silks 
and velvets, infest our thoroughfares, and drag thoughtless 
youths into utter ruin of body and soul ? Have we not all 
seen that dirty, ragged, bloated and besotted ^^Nan," who is 
watching, like a foul bird of prey, at every comer, for poor 
Jack, in order to plunder and debauch him, and then cast 
him off, degraded, and filled with the most horrible of all 
loathsome diseases, a wreck for ever after ? 

Ignorance of these glaring fisusts cannot be pleaded, and 
apathy is hardly conceivable. What then is the secret cause 
which has hitherto prevented sensible men from stepping 
forward, and boldly attacking this crying evil ? I am afraid 
that a certain class of people, whom the community at large 
look up to, and whom they expect to take the initiative in 
all matters which concern the public welfare, have, with very 
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few exceptions, proved the greatest stumbling-block. The 
foolish pradery and misplaced horror of touching anything 
like dirt, however abominable the continuance of its exis- 
tence may be, which are constantly manifested by the 
majority of the clergy, philanthropists, and so-called poli- 
tical economists, have most undoubtedly deterred good men 
and true philanthropists from placing themselves before the 
pnblic, and proposing suitable remedies for at least abating 
so great a public scandal. Such men would be prepared 
to call a spade a spade, and would not be afraid to wade 
through a large amount of mud ; but how can they do so, 
when nice clerical ears are horrified by the plain sound, 
and dainty philanthropical feet shrink from the splashes 
which might bespatter their exquisite leather covering ? 
These specimens of pious and ultra-refined humanity are 
always ready to cry down that class of men, who are not 
only willing, but especially qualified, to understand the 
terrible consequences of the social evil, and grapple Buccess- 
fdlly with it. I mean the medical men, who 

** could a tale unfold, 

Whose lightest word would harrow up thy soul ; 
Freeze thy young blood ; make thy two eyes, like stars, 
Start firom their spheres," etc., etc. 

That man is a being whose moral and mental qualities 
are at least equalled, if not outweighed, by his animal 
propensities, is a fact which needs no further discussion. 
That human society is an aggregate of a multitude of these 
peculiarly constituted compounds, is another fact, which it 
would be absurdity to deny ; and, such being the case, this 
poor mankind is to be taken as it is, and treated as such. 
Therefore, granting even that carnal intercourse, out of 
wedlock, is wrong, the fact of its existence since the world's 
beginning, and of its continuance as long as human beings 
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are what they are now^ can neither be ignored nor Bwq^t 
away by the thunders of the clergy, or sweet - tongued 
philanthropy, nnaided by the practical hand, which, in the 
absence of finer tools and better materials, csn build with 
an axe and a saw a log house, to serve as a comfortable 
dwelling, and, if needs be, as a place of worship, as goodly 
in the sight of God as the most gorgeous cathedraL 

This making the best use of the material, as we find it, 
is the only likely way which will lead us to an improved 
state of things. We have two evils before us to choose 
from. The one is the social evil as it exists ; the other, the 
social evil, impossible to be extirpated, as it might be made 
least offensive in its practice on the one hand, and least 
deleterious in its consequences on the other. For that 
purpose, prostitution must be either, as some people erro- 
neously call it, legalised, and put under state control, or 
circumscribed, by banishing prostitutes into certain well- 
defined parts of the town. 

That the greater number of professional prostitutes is 
well-known to the police, is patent to all who have taken 
any interest in the matter. Registration, therefore, would be 
a perfectly easy matter, and once registered, and confined to 
certain houses, these women, when leaving those houses and 
plying their trade in the streets, could at once be taken up 
and fined or imprisoned. Those houses would have to be 
registered, as well as their inmates; and the proprietors 
would have to keep, at their own expense, a medical man, 
appointed by the public authorities, whose duty it should be 
to examine the women belonging to his district, at least 
three times a week. The police to have free access to the 
houses at any time of the day or night. The advantages of 
such a plan would be, that respectable people would be 
spared the nuisance of being elbowed left and right, wherever 
they go, by impudent harlots, whose indecent gestures and 
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lewd longaage are disgracefdl to behold and flickening to 

hear. The temptation, on the other hand, which now 

thrusts itself, almost by main force, upon the young and 

unwary would be done away with, and men, who wish to 

satisfy their carnal desires, would have to go in search of 

places, instead of bartering in the streets for the article they 

are in want of. The benefit of medical examination is self- 

eyident to every one who has the slightest knowledge of the 

fearful ravages which syphilitical diseases are making among 

young people. If those who stand aghast at the proposals 

I have just made could have the faintest idea of the utter 

and horrible misery which is bred and propagated among the 

original sufferers, and, what is tea worse, among their 

unfortrmate offspring, I am convinced they would turn round 

and say, " Do anything to stop or lessen such fearfol, and, 

by the unborn, undeserved penalties ! " 

The plan of confining prostitutes to certain parts of the 
town has, in my opinion, only one advantage, and that is 
that it would be the more feasible of the two, considering the 
present state of feeling among certain classes, because it is a 
kind of compromise, between the so-called and much ab- 
horred "legalising" of vice and the entire absence of any 
control. Whatever steps may be taken is immaterial, 
provided they tend in the right direction. My sincere hope 
and prayer is that some staunch and fearless men will put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and help to free this glorious 
country from one of its foulest blots. 

Thus far I have only spoken of the social evil as it came 
before my eyes in England, and omitted all mention of its 
prevalence on the Continent. Well, all I can say is, that 
prostitution in large continental towns has as undeniable 
an existence as here, but it is kept under the strictest possible 
control, and is therefore less offensive, and its contaminating 
effects are brought within the narrowest circle. 
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Having arrived at this point, I now will for a while stop 
my fanlt-finding, and proceed to point ont some of the pleasing 
incidents which my " foreign eyes " have beheld, and which 
indeed can only be met with in this land of tme liberty and 
prosperity. 

Coming to live among a nation with the impression that 
it only consisted of two classes, i. e., the enormously wealthy 
and the poorest of the poor, I was not a little astounded to 
find oat that there was yet another class, and that the most 
powerful of all, the middle class. Of the so-called '^ upper 
ten " few foreigners see or know anything ; of the poorer 
classes I intend to speak hereafter ; and I will therefore con- 
fine my remarks for the present to the '^back-bone" of 
England. 

One of the first things which must strike a foreigner, 
although brought up under affluent circumstances, is the 
home comforts which he meets with, even among people with 
comparatively small incomes. These comforts^ as understood 
in England, are perfectly unknown on the Continent, where 
carpets, for instance, are only found in the houses of some 
of the richest people. The great convenience and thorough 
independence of living in separate buildings, supposing the 
speculative builder has not put up a mere paste-board as a 
partition wall, cannot find its equal any where on the Con- 
tinent, where half-a-dozen and more families live on so many 
flats in the same house. Gas is hardly ever to be seen in an 
ordinary private dwelling, and the water has to be carried in 
pails from the street fountains, where also the washing of 
the family lineUi and the cleansing of vegetables, kitchen 
utensils, etc., has to be performed, under a running fire of 
busy servants' tongues, discussing the merits and demerits of 
their masters and mistresses. Open fire-places, with their 
cheerful glow and healthful ventilation, find themselves 
represented by delf or iron stoves, producing a dull heated 
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atmosphere^ which a draught of fresh air is seldom allowed 

to disturb. Baths, again^ with their supply of hot and cold 

water, are an unknown luxury on the other side of the 

channel, and the tub, or the public bath, is the only available 

means of ablution. But that is no reason why English 

people should so persistently cling to that peculiar idea, 

which represents the foreigner as a species of human beings 

haying an especial aversion to soap and water, and an 

unnatural liking for very little linen, and that little rather 

dirty. Decent people abroad are as fond of cleanliness as 

the same class in England, and dirt has its worshippers here 

as well as elsewhere. As to food, and the manner of cooking 

it, I think that the plain roast beef and mutton of old 

England fairly carry away the palm, and good, sound, old 

Barley-corn is as fine a fellow, any day, as any beverage to be 

had over the water. 

Another distinguishing and laudable feature among the 
English middle classes is their fondness of spending their 
leisure hours at home in the midst of their families. On 
the Continent pater-familias, after the business of the day 
is over, goes to his caf6, or inn, and spends the evening in 
gossiping scandal and mild politics ; whilst his wife has to 
look after her household and children, or imitates her worthy 
spouse by joining a sympathising circle of equally forsaken 
matrons, with whom to pull, over a cup of very thin tea, 
their good neighbours' character to pieces. 

Before leaving this subject altogether, I think it but 
natural that I should make a few remarks about the personal 
characteristics which distinguish the component parts of the 
English middle class from the same order of society on the 
Continent. 

Taking, as in duty bound, the ladies first, I must confess 
that the English ''Miss," which continental prejudice had 
painted for my imagination, had in reality hardly any 
p 
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existence. The stereotyped prade^ with hi^ cheek benee, 
lemon-slice nose, angular contours, and stiff back, was trans* 
formed into a stately, rather dark haired woman, with oyal 
&ce and finely chiseled features, and a flgore, generally 
somewhat aboYe the middle height, whose exquisitely curved 
outHnes are a delight to the artistic eye. The blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired wax doll turns up to the astonished beholder a 
merry, roguish, beautiftdly complexioned healthy face, with 
provoking dimples in her rosy cheeks, a saucy little turn-up 
nose and a pair of pouting lips. And instead of the supposed 
beef-heel and beetle-crusher, badly shod, there peeps out from 
under a neat petticoat a finely cut ankle, high instep, and 
neatly shaped small foot, enough to driye a ^' Parisienne " 
crazy with envy. In short, not only do I consider the 
EngUsh style of female beauty far above that of any other 
nation that I have come in contact with, but it is also my 
strong conviction that nowhere else can so large a proportion 
of pretty, and even handsome, women be met with as in the 
British Isles ; and there, again, the Lancashire witches, in 
my humble opinion, play by no means second fiddle. As to 
the character and morals of the female portion of the higher 
and middle classes in England, I can only say that, with the 
few exceptions which are to be found in this as well as in any 
other country, in spite of the Saturday Review*$ "Gtirl of 
the Period,'' Britannia may justly be proud of her £Eur 
daughters. 

'* John Bull,'' says Paulding, '' was an ingenious man, 
an exceedingly good blacksmith, a dexterous cutler, and a 
notable weaver and pot-baker besides. He also brewed 
capital porter, ale and small beer, and was in fact a sort of 
jack of all trades, and good at each. In addition to these, 
he was a hearty fellow and excellent bottle companion, and 
passably honest as times go." 

Such was Squire Bull, according to our American friend. 
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tti the beginmng of this century ; and it is my own belief 
that, on the whole, he is pretty much the same at the 
present day. Jack of all trades he was, and still continues 
to be, and a mighty well-to-do fellow that sort of business 
has made him. Hearty and honest — aye, and not only 
passably honest as times go, but thoroughly honest —the ever 
yonng old man is and, with God's help, will be so as long as 
this globe of our's holds together. If there were nothing 
else in an Englishman to admire, his honesty and ineradi- 
cable loYe of ** fair play ^^ would always place him foremost 
among the human race. Indeed I might almost say that, 
just as the expression ''fair play" is essentially English, 
the practice of it is exclusiyely an English monopoly. 

If I have spoken of John Bull as he was and as he is, 
I hope I shaU be excused if I quote another passage from 
the above-named author, in order to show what John Bull, 
thanks to the more enlightened men whom he has entrusted 
with the management of his affairs, has ceased to be. 

Here it is. '' But what tarnished all these qualities was 
a quarrelsome, overbearing disposition, which was always 
getting him into some scrape or other. The truth is, he 
never heard of a quarrel going on among his neighbours, but 
his fingers itched to be in the thickest of them ; so that he 
hardly ever was seen without a broken head, a black eye, or 
a bloody nose." 

Such was Squire Bull, who, by his meddling propensities, 
brought upon his back what a late short-lived Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer called a ^'flea- 
bite" but what in reality turns out a gnawing ulcer, in the 
shape of a national debt of some six or seven hundred 
millions sterling. Squire Bull, I say, has left off meddling 
with his neighbours' affairs, and ha^, like a shrewd old 
fellow, begun to look a little more after his own business, and, 
I have no doubt, a deal of good it will do him. Having 
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made np his mind to set his household in order, he would 
perhaps not be entirely disinclined to listen to a little well- 
meant advice, and will not get snlky or in a rage, when he is 
told that he is rather obstinate, and that his vanity and pre- 
judice are apt sometimes to play the old gentleman with him. 
His dogged belief in the excellence of everything ancient, 
because it is ancient, and, what is more, "English,** has 
kept him out of the enjoyment of many a good thing ; and 
the two words '' English and unenghsh" have such a 
seductive sound for him, that he would be ready to commit 
any folly at their bidding. If Englishmen could be con- 
vinced that, every time they are told by certain designing 
parties to stick to a thing, and not to touch or alter it, 
because it is ^'English," or to repudiate another thing 
because it is " unenglish," they are being led by the nose, 
they would assuredly begin to fight shy of the charmers, and 
take the two magic words as sound warning to be prepared 
for the presence of rats. The bulk of the English people must 
learn to understand that there are a good many things 
" unenglish," which they would do exceedingly well to adopt 
or imitate, and that there are some few things '^ English," 
which it would do them no harm to throw overboard. 

At this point, I now will say " Good-bye for the present " 
to Mr. Bull, and proceed with the inspection of the house 
he lives in. 

In common with most foreigners, I expected to find in 
England a land of fog, where the sun hardly ever con- 
descends to show his face; a delusion which reality very soon 
dispersed. The lovely green fields of the ''Garden of 
England,'' Kent, bask as cosily in the bright sunshine as 
the vineyards on the Bhine, or on the banks of the Lake of 
Geneva. The hills and lakes of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland are as sweet to the eye as any scenery the Continent 
can offer; and the beauties of English and Welsh coast 
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scenery can hardly be equalled anywhere. The parks, stir- 
Tonnding the palace-like dwellings of the rich, cannot be 
matched in any other country, either for size or beauty ; and 
the suburban retreats, with their clean-shaven green lawns, 
and prettily -designed flower-beds, full of Nature's most 
cherished darlings, belonging to the mercantile and other 
well-to-do classes, have no existence beyond the British 
Isles. But what astonished me was, that all this loveliness 
was jealously and mercilessly shut out from public sight by 
high brick or stone walls, and, at first, I attributed this 
walling-in practice to an almost morbid desire for privacy 
and seclusion. Since then, I have found out that there is 
another reason besides, and that a very good one, for erect- 
ing these barriers. Any one, with even the slightest know- 
ledge of the lower orders in this country, must have been 
struck with indignation and disgust at their diabolical 
propensities for disfiguring and destroying everything that 
is beautiful. Where the source of this evil, as well as of 
many others, lies, will be a matter I intend to deal with a 
little later on, when I come to the question of edtication. 

Concerning those vast emporiums of commerce and 
industry, the magnificent docks, with their numberless 
shipping from all parts of the globe, the enormous wealth 
and the gigantic magnitude of exports and imports, I need 
hardly say that they are unparalleled in Europe. But what 
must strike a stranger just as much with astonishment, and 
I may say admiration, is the large number of fine buildings 
for public and charitable purposes, erected and maintained 
by voluntary subscriptions and private donations. The sums 
of money yearly contributed for this purpose are, to the 
continental mind, simply fabulous; and yet the question 
has often arisen within me, ^^Does this vast expenditure 
produce satisfactory results ? " I am afraid my answer must 
be in the negative. A great deal of money and power must 
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necessarily be wasted, where the managing power is dlTided, 
and the administratiye bodies are multiplied and scattered 
about. Institutions, too, spring up, and straggle to afford, 
single-handed, that relief which combination with others 
only could adequately grant ; and the multiplicity of chari- 
ties very often defeats its own end by wasting its substance 
upon recipients who are already taken care of by other 
people ; and numbers of those who ought to^ and otherwise 
could, be helped are left, like the ass between two bundles 
of hay, starving. That there is something utterly and 
radically wrong about the relieving of the poor, must be 
evident to even the most casual observer. On the one hand, 
we have not only that inexhaustible, overflowing source of 
private charity, which is unrivalled on earth, but the equiJly 
unrivalled fountain which is fed by never-ceasing, grinding- 
down, exhorbitant poor-rates, that very nearly turn the 
patient ratepayer into a pauper, in order to maintain his 
brethren, who by another road have already reached the same 
miserable goal ; on the other hand, utter^ abject, wretched 
poverty and misery stare us in the face, wherever we go; 
ragged, foul-tongued, vicious human creatures, of all ages 
and sexes, fill our streets, and workhouses are growing into 
pauper towns within the towns that maintain them. The 
millions, which are collected and spent, will continue to be 
swallowed up by the yawning gulf, and poverty will, like an 
ill weed, grow apace, unless other steps be taken, and that 
speedily, to ensure such results as might reasonably be 
expected from the magnitude of the stake thrown into the 
venture. Labour, too, and money, which are constantly 
thrown into distant lands for the conversion of heathens, 
might more profitably be spent at home among the ten times 
worse than heathens who disfigure with their pestilent 
presence the &ir face of this lovely country. 

Turning my eyes in other directions, I find that the field 
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I haye to trayel oyer is so large, and the subjects which reqnire 
notice are so nnmerons, that I feel ahnost bewildered, and quite 
unequal to do justice to the task I haye undertaken, in the 
short space of time I haye still before me. The political 
institutions of Englaiid, for instance, would famish subject 
matter sufficient to fill yolumes, and I will therefore confine 
myself to a few remarks only, about the administration of 
justice in these realms. 

Foremost of all stands out the English mode of trial by 
jury. This is pre-eminently of English origin and growth, 
and its foreign imitations are decidedly of inferior quality. 
The principle of considering the accused innocent until the 
contrary be proyed, and the impartial manner in which an 
English judge carries on the proceedings, and lays the leading 
points before the jury in his summing up, are a striking and 
&yourable contrast to a continental judge-president, who at 
the same time fulfils the duties of a bullying counsel for 
the prosecution, and a judge with a foregone conclusion 
against the prisoner. In England, the prosecution has to 
proye the guilt of the prisoner, who is surrounded by all 
possible protection ; on the Continent, the prisoner has to 
proye his innocence, amidst a pelting cross-fire of a badgering 
public prosecutor and the peremptory questioning of the 
judge on the bench. One especial feature, which I may 
mention here, peculiar to the trial by jury in France, and 
in some parts of Switzerland, has often puzzled English 
newspaper readers, and giyen rise to a deal of indignant 
exclamations and absurd ideas concerning the state of moral 
feeling of juries, who, after some particularly horrible crime, 
return a yerdict of guilty, with the appendix, ''under extenu- 
ating circumstances." Strange to say, there are still news- 
paper editors and correspondents, who ought to know better, 
who will persist in holding up these jurymen and their 
supposed moral peryersity to the obloquy of a yirtuous 
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British public. The fact of the matter is, that the expr^don 
'' extenuating circnmstances " is nothing bnt a legal form, 
created for the purpose of ensuring, on the one hand, the 
conviction of a guilty prisoner, who might otherwise escape, 
when the verdict of guilty enforces capital punishment, and, 
on the other hand, of enabling jurymen, who object to that 
form of punishment, to give a verdict according to their 
principles. '^ Guilty," pur et simple, means death; with 
extenuating circumstances, penal servitude for life. So much 
for the advantages of the English procedure, and now a few 
words about its disavantages. 

Granting the principle of considering the prisoner to be 
innocent as being a correct one, are we therefore justified in 
protecting him to such a degree, that the prosecution should 
meet with such obstacles, that conviction should become a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. Is it, moreover, a proper 
thing to compel a man, who has been robbed and outraged 
within an inch of his life, to go to the expense of employing 
a lawyer, if he wishes to bring the ruffian, who has half 
murdered him, to justice and condign punishment ? Where 
is the majesty of the law, and what good is the protection 
the Grown professes to extend over its subjects, when they 
cannot or will not provide the unfortunate sufierer with the 
means for obtaining justice and punishing the criminal? 
To show how unjust and mischievous this system is, I can 
hardly give a better proof than by relating a fact, which 
happened a few months ago in one of the Midland counties. 

A poor pedlar, who had been selling his wares at a £edr, 
was counting the proceeds of his day's traffic, when he was 
knocked down and robbed of everything he had upon him« 
The ruffian, who had committed the outrage, was soon after 
captured and identified before the magistrates by both the 
pedlar and his daughter. Doubt as to the man's guilt there 
was none, but the magistrates, not having sufficient power to 
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award hea^y punishment, sent the case for trial, and bonnd 

over the poor pedlar and his daughter, in twenty pounds 

each, to prosecute. Soon after the man found a paper at 

home, bnt, not being able to read, he took no further notice of 

it and went away on one of his hawking tours. On his 

return home, he and his daughter were arrested and sent to 

prison, because they had unwittingly failed to appear in court 

to prosecute the criminal, who, for want of the presence of the 

ignorant prosecutor, was set at liberty. In prison they were 

to be kept until they could pay their forty pounds, which, it 

is needless to say, they could never have done by themselves; 

and had it not been for the public press, which took the 

matter up, the unlucky creatures might have been left to this 

day within four prison walls, to cogitate over and admire the 

benevolent law, which so kindly protected them and provided 

them gratis with board and lodging. 

This single instance speaks volumes, and ought to be 
sufficient to prove the absolute necessity of providing a public 
prosecutor, through whom the honest majority of the people 
might claim justice, without further loss of time, conve- 
nience, or money. 

Another peculiarly English institution, the utility of 
which I could never perceive, however hard I tried, is, 
what some people call the " Lay Magistracy ^^^ and others, 
less reverentially, the " Great Unpaid.'*^ Who are the dis- 
tinguished members that compose this august body, and 
what are the qualifications required for the proper execution 
of their duties ? The former, I fancy, are mostly country 
gentlemen, fond of field sports and game preserving, with a 
sprinkling now and then of some orthodox clergymen, with 
fat livings and little to do ; and, according to place and cir- 
cumstances, rich merchants and manufacturers, accompanied, 
not unfrequently, by a beer-barrel or two, will find their way 
to this apparently much coveted seat of honour. As to the 
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latter^ i. e., the qnaUfioations^ I am not qtdte sore whether 
the aspirant's political creed and the services he has rendered 
to his party are not heayier weights in the scales, than sannd 
knowledge of the law, a thorough education and general 
experience of the world and its doings. How far these wise 
men can he tmsted with the administration of justice is 
evident from the &ct, that every lay hench is fortified by 
that useful instrument, the law-clerk, who, in my humble 
opinion, would prove just as useful without the help of the 
magnates through whose mouth he speaks. That a great 
many of these lay magistrates are most worthy men, with a 
deal of shrewd common sense, I will not for one single 
moment deny; hut, for all that, it is quite impossible that 
men, without a proper training for the purpose, should fcdfil 
theiir important duties, either to their own satisfaction, or to 
that of the community at large. I haye often wondered how 
some of these gentlemen must feel, after having given their 
judgment in a matter like the congregating of disreputable 
characters in public places of amusement and refreshment, 
when the following day another batch of their brethren give 
an entirely opposite decision ; or when one set of them grant 
public-house licenses after their own fashion, and another 
refuse them according to their notions as to the state of the 
law. How much such proceedings may add to, or detract 
from, the dignity of the law, is a matter which I will leave 
to others to decide; but this much I will say, that it is 
highly probable that stipendiary magistrates in boroughs, and 
circuit stipendiary magistrates in counties, would prove a less 
cumbersome and more efficacious contrivance, than the pre- 
sent " great unpaid " machinery. 

Passing over a variety of topics, which I would fain dis- 
cuss, had I but time and space, I will now wind up my 
already too lengthy paper vdth a few observations about a 
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snlgeot, which to me for years has been, and will ooniinne to 
be, a matter of the deepest oonoem^ I mean Education. 

When last I had the pleasure of addressing yon^ I tried 

to prove the shortcomings of the present system (if system it 

can be called) of primary education in England^ and the 

necessity of introducing a law, which shonld make national 

education a matter of compulsion. The views I then gave 

expression to I still hold, and, if possible, more persistently. 

Whenever I go into town, and see the endless number of 

so-called street-arabs, who tumble about my legs and tear my 

ears to pieces with their strident cries of Fusees, Sir, two- 

a-penny. Mercury, or Post, Porcupine, and Daily Telegraph; 

or, what is worse still, begging and prowling about, and 

picking up stray odds and ends, or stealing whatever is nearest 

at hand, wherewith to supply their brutal parents' beastly 

Inst and intemperate cravings, I cannot help thinking that 

such a terrible nuisance ought to be put down by main force, 

and that these wretched children ought to be driven out of 

the streets, and their noisome progenitors compelled to send 

them to school. Such measures only will help England to 

get rid of that dark plague-spot, which tarnishes her proud 

daim of being a Christian country. About this part of the 

question I will say nothing more at present, but will at once 

proceed with the other part, which is of as much importance 

as the first, if not even more. 

In a country like England, where class-prejudice runs so 
high, and class distinction is so marked, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that these peculiarities should assert themselves 
even in educational matters. The consequence is, that it 
would be very difficult to establish in England a national 
syBtem of education, as carried on in most continental coun- 
tries. Yet even a compulsory law, which requires that eveiy 
child must be educated, and gives liberty to teach to eveiy 
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one that is properly qnalified^ need not interfere with existing 
elass-distinctions^ and would not be prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of private educational establishments. The middle- 
classes therefore could still enjoy the blessings which may 
be derived from private boarding-schools. What these bless- 
ings are, in my opinion at leasts I will endeavour to point 
out to you. 

Parents, who prefer not being bothered every evening by 
their children, send them to a boarding-school, where they 
have the advantage, besides many other good things, of not 
being brought into contact with the darlings of less genteel 
papas and mammas ; and where, they are assured, they will 
find all the comforts of a Christian home ; in £Etct, will be 
treated as members of one loving fiEtmily. As to acquire- 
ments — well — one might imagine oneself in a perfect fiedr 
of sciences and arts — anything for your money. Such 
are the great expectations and fine promises. Now for 
the reverse of the glittering medal. What are tDie inquiries 
which fond parents generally make, before sending their 
youngsters to the wonderful establishment ? and what are the 
guarantees which the mighty pedagogue can offer for the 
proper execution of his marvellous promises ? A grandilo- 
quent prospectus and the recommendation of some genteel 
acquaintance very often represent the former, and the latter, 
I am afraid, not unfrequently are near relations of Brumma- 
gem. 

Of course this does not apply to all boarding-schools. 
I am perfectly aware, I am happy to say, that there are a good 
many private establishments, which can stand forth proudly 
and say, ''We have done our duty conscientiously, with 
thoroughly satisfactory results.'' Nevertheless the system 
is open to great objections, and cannot but prove injurious. 
First of all, what proofs have the parents of the pedagogical 
fitness of the proprietor of the school? He may be a 
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graduate of some nniyersity or other — yeiy well. Bat he 
may also be anybody else — goodness knows what or who — 
what then? This latter supposition, I am sorry to say, 
proves only too often true ; and how could it be otherwise, 
when any man or woman, however ignorant and unfit for the 
undertaking, may keep a school? Indeed '' keeping a 
school " seems to be considered, by some people, as a kind of 
easy way of making a genteel living. The ways and means 
which these trainers of youth have to resort to, in order to 
fill their schools with pupils and keep the concern a-going, are 
simply degrading to a profession, which, under a better system, 
might have a perfect right to claim a position in society on a 
level iritii any other liberal profession. If teachers, as a class, 
are not treated and respected in England as they are else- 
where, it is because these interlopers have accustomed the 
British publiq to witness any amount of cringing and toad- 
eating ; so much so, that the educated, conscientious school- 
master is hampered in his progress, and has to submit to 
annoyances, and even indignities, because his pupils' parents 
are not able to distinguish paste from real jewels. Must it 
not be galling to an educated gentleman to be bargained and 
bartered with, as if he were a pedlar; to receive precise 
instructions as to the manner of treatment and teaching of 
his precious charges ; to be interfered with at any moment 
by a fond mamma, who is indignant at some imaginary 
slight or punishment that her darling has received ; to see 
pupils come to school and leave it whenever it pleases them, 
and to do their work on the same principle ! Yet such, and 
a great many more, are the miseries every private school- 
master, if he be not thoroughly independent, has constantly 
to submit to. Besides, this is not all. Look at the pains- 
taking real teacher ; could he a£ford or think it right to be 
living at his ease, whilst under-paid, hard-worked assistants 
have to toil away to fill their idle and scheming employer's 
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working man would scorn to accept ? No, he has to work 
from early morning nntil late at night, and for his assistants 
he chooses men whom a housemaid's wages would not indooe 
to help him in sharing the arduous task he has und^rtakoi, 
of teaching youths useful and sound knowledge, of preparing 
them for the battle of life before them, and instilling into 
them those moral feelings which alone can entitle them to 
the appellation of '' gentleman.'* 

Speaking of underpaid assistant-masters leads me to 
another feature, which is not peculiar to some kinds of 
boarding-schools only. Many of the so-called ''Publio 
schools " have a tendency in the same direction, and this is 
especially the case with foreign masters. Whether some of 
these foreign professors can really be called '' underpaid," 
or whether they are not dear at any price, is a question whidi 
the mentioning of some fEtcts and circumstances, that have 
come to my knowledge, and which I can Touch for, will 
answer in such a manner, that doubt will simply be im- 
possible. 

For example, there was, until lately, a foreigner employed 
at one of our leading institutions in this town as teacher of 
the German language. Now this man repeatedly confessed 
that all the German he knew was contained in '* Ahn's first 
course," and that he always prepared just sufficient to last 
for an hour's lesson. '* But," he was told, ^' suppose 8(mie 
inquisitiye boy asks you the meaning of this or that word in 
German, what answer can you give him ? " ^' Oh, nothing 
easier," says the professor ; " I tell them, boys are to answer 
when they are asked, and not to ask questions themselyes." 
How tea this man was a fit and proper person to be trusted 
with any educational duties is patent from the fact that he 
acknowledged that he was utterly unable to make head or 
tail of the German *' mir and mich, ihm and ihn," etc. To 
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say that tbis distangniahed foreigner simply proved by this 

admission, that he did not know the difference between a 

Dative and an AconsatiYe> is sufficient to show his qualifioa* 

tion for assuming the title of a teacher. If such cases can 

happen in our leading institutions (and this is by no means 

the only one), what are we ^ expect from minor establishmentSi 

where the principals have smaller means and fewer opportu- 

nities to protect themselyes against imposition ? If we look 

at some of the principals of schools, and the manner in which 

they procure the services of their foreign assistants, we need 

not be surprised at the large number of impostors, who find 

their way into situations for which they are just as fit as is 

a sow's ear for making a silk purse. But where lies the root 

of this evil ? Simply in this. If the principal of a school 

is in want of a foreign master, he applies by letter to one or 

other of the scholastic agencies, which abound in London 

and elsewhere, and within a week his desk will be covered 

with heaps of applications from candidates, who profess to teach 

everything known and unknown under the sun. What to 

do — and how to choose ? Ask for references, to be sure ; 

that will settle the question. Excellent references arrive, and, 

after much thought and trouble, the most suitable aspirant — 

on paper — is selected and engaged. But, lo and behold! 

after a short time the Phoenix does not stand fire, and 

turns out a waiter out of employment, or a disappointed 

commercial traveller; in short, anything but what was 

expected of him. And what about the references ? Sham, 

mere sham! References are manufactured to suit any 

requirements, and the scholastic agencies have not, nor do 

they profess to give, the slightest guarantee about the bona 

fide character of their subscribers. ** But what is to be done," 

I may be asked, ^' to evade such swindling ? " 

My answer is, '' See the candidates personally; and if you 
are not able to judge for yourself, refer to a foreigner of 
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recognised Btanding ; or^ what is better stilly &ppl7 to conti- 
nental training-schools, or colleges, and yon may be snre to 
obtain the material yon are in want of, provided yon offer 
adequate remuneration for the services expected and ren- 
dered." 

These remarks in themselves ought to be sufficient to 
prove that middle-class education in England requires looking 
after. If other proofs were required, the report of the Edu- 
cation Commissioners, which appeared in the last parlia- 
mentary blue book, would amply sustain and corroborate my 
assertions, and I consider it therefore superfluous to enter 
into further details to establish the correctness of my views« 
What effect this kind of half-education has, especially upon 
young men in large commercial towns, is evident from the 
manner in which the greater part of them spend their time 
after office-hours. The ^' Royal Pandemonium Palace, 
Foreigneering Square, London," and its frequenters, as 
described in All the Year Round, gives us a very fair idea how 
swells of all grades and ages improve their moral and intel- 
lectual capacities, and what food their so careftdly trained 
minds crave for. To lay the blame upon the shoulders of 
these foolish youngsters altogether would be both unwise and 
unjust ; the fault lies just as much at the door of self- 
appointed teachers and foolish parents ; for 

" 'T is education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree 's inclined." 

And now, before I come to a conclusion, allow me to 
pay my humble tribute of admiration to England's poets 
and English literature. Great in most things, which con- 
stitute the material welfEire of a nation, England is still 
greater in the splendid array of her mighty sons, whose 
genius has placed them in the foremost ranks of the world's 
greatest authors. Had England produced but one poet, the 
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" Swan of Avon," she might have stepped forth to proclaim 
to all mankind, " Behold the only one that ever was, or ever 
wiUbe!" 

" Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain." 

Bnt, just as in the firmament the most glorious stars 
are surrounded by their minor, yet lovely, brethren, so the 
divine poet was accompanied by those shining lights which 
time has not yet dimmed or extinguished ; and his train has 
been swelled by incessant additions of luminaries, second to 
none of their brilliant rivals in the universe. And, if I 
devote my concluding sentences to the purpose of pointing 
out one member of this brilliant body, I hope I shall not be 
accused of partiality, but that all of you will join me in my 
heartfelt expressions of admiration of the " King of Novel- 
ists," the author whose characters and sayings have become 
" household words " to every one of us ; I need hardly say 
I mean Charles Dickens. 

Begging you will believe me that, in what I have brought 
before you, 

" I did nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice," 

I can heartily say, 

" England ! with all thy fiaults, I love thee still; 
. . . and, while yet a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrained to love thee." 
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ELEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

RoTAL Institution, 22nd March, 1869. 

Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., Presidbnt, in the 

Chair. 

Mr. George Mackenzie, Cebn, Philippine Islands, was 
onanimonsly elected an Honorary Member. 

Captain Robert Morgan, ship " Robin Hood," was unani- 
mously elected an Associate. 

Mr. Thomas Higgin was unanimously elected an Ordi- 
nary Member. 

Mr. T. Scaife exhibited and explained an instrument 
invented by him, and called a Photophon, for the photography 
of sound. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited specimens of Wallace's Bird 
of Paradise, photographs of the cervical vertebwe of the 
Indian elephant, and a large crab from the Pedro Quays, 
Jamaica. 

Mr. Chadburn exhibited a new self-registering aneroid 
barometer. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the following Address, 
proposed to be presented to Mr. Charles Dickens, which was 
approved of and adopted, on the motion of Dr. Cameron, 
seconded by Mr. A. Higginson : — 

"LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

'* To Charles Dickens. 
"Dear Sir, 

"The Members of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of liverpool, feel that they cannot permit the occasion of yoor 
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present vimt to the town to pass by, without expressing to jou per- 
sonallj the very great admiration they entertain for your Literary 
gemtis» and their high sense of the great benefits your Works have 
conferred upon the community; by their tendency to raise the tone 
of public sentiment ; under the influence of which, many social abuses 
have been corrected, many laws have been improved, Education has 
been extended, and the various classes of society have been brought 
into closer sympathy and relationship. 

" They trust that you may live to see still larger results of your 
Literary labours, and they hope that you will add one more to the 
numerous bonds by which you have attached yourself to your fellow- 
countiymen, by permitting them to enrol your name as an Honorary 
Member of their Society. 

" On behalf of the Members, 
"We are, dear Sir, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D., President. 

"J. BlRKBECK NeVINS, M.D.L., 

"Hekrt H. HiGGiNS, M.A., • Vice-Presidents. 

"J. A. PicTON, F.S.A., 

"Albert J. Mott, Treasurer. 

"James Birchall, Honorary Secretary. 

"Alfred Higginson, M.A.C.S., 

"Edward Davies, F.C.S., 

"Ch. Fluecx, 

" Thos. J. Moore, Members of the 

"Walter L. Clay, M.A., | Council. 

"J. S. Jokes, 

''George H. Morton, F.G.S., 

"Alfred E. Fletcher, 

'^ Liverpool y April 7th, 1869." 
The following paper was then read : 
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SEMITIC PROVERBS. 
By baron LOUIS BENAS. 

Races like indiyidaals, eyince peculiar aptitude for certain 
callings; whilst the one shows desire for Music the other does 
so for Mechanics^ and it is futile on our part to ignore the 
fact, that he who follows out the bent of his mind shows 
greater skill in the profession of his choice, than in one he is 
forced to adopt unwillingly. 

Thus we have had literary, artistic, warlike and colonising 
nations, and we find at the present day strong eyidences of 
this fact. France, with all her acknowledged fitness for 
military organisation, with all her bonhommie and sociality, 
has yet been unable to found a permanent colony ; whereas 
England, or rather the Anglo-Saxon race, shows a wonderful 
vitality, even when separated from the parent stem. There 
are in that race all the qualities necessary to form an indepen- 
dent Commonwealth ; the love of order, the respect for the 
law, the aptitude for making laws, all these combined solye 
the problem of the foreigner as to how so many Englands 
are being scattered everywhere, prototypes of the great mother, 
and together forming, as a modem writer so aptly expresses 
it, a "Greater Britain." What a contrast to Algeria, 
where the French hold only so much territory as is under 
cover of their guns. 

Whilst Britain is destined to be the Mother of Nations, 
France seems fated to be but the cultivator of those 
lighter pleasures that ornament, but do not tend to create. 
Each people and every nation has, without doubt, to fulfil 
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its mission in history. Without the gift of prophecy, we 
may not be able to map out this future free from error. Yet 
we may not be far from truth when we imagine, that the 
world will know England best for its commercial pursuits, 
France for its volatile genius, Germany for its thought, 
philology and metaphysics, Italy for its music and plastic 
art ; and though each and every clime may have produced an 
individual genius towering above his fellows, the nations in 
the future will be judged not by individuals, but by the 
pecnliarities of the bulk of their populations. Mere wealth 
and architectural splendour will leave futurity nothing much 
to feel proud of, with Horace — 

" Jam panca aratro jugera regie 
Moles relinquent ." 

Britain will add to her laurels of futurity by her immortal 
literature; and whilst she might have shared the fate of 
Phoenicia without it, her pursuit of literature ensures her 
vitality. 

Of aU the nations of antiquity, only those live green in 
the memory of the world that have cultivated letters. We 
have little of Egypt left, save her pyramids, monuments and 
mummies, and the records of non-Egyptian authors. Of her 
own version of her government and origin we know little but 
that which has of late been deciphered from her Hieroglyphics, 
and at best our knowledge of this most ancient race is very 
vague. Of the Aryan and Hindoo races proper, though equally 
ancient, if not older, we know a little more, from Sanscrit 
literature, whose influence, however, upon modern ideas is 
limited. What have Assyria and Babylonia left us, save their 
disentombed monuments ? Phcenicia, Carthage and Tyre are 
almost blanks in the world's history, and what we know of 
them is derived from other sources than their own. 

It was left for two small races only to be the teachers of 
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mankmd ; to leave posterity a legacy of literature indicating 
to ns the inmost workings of their minds, and recording 
what they knew of their origin, their vicissitades, their 
opinions ; and so to inflnence neighbouring and distant peoples, 
as to cause their writings not only to be loved and cherished 
by their descendants, but to be admired and imitated by 
others. Of two small families only has it been the privilege 
to act as patterns for rising generations, their heroes 
having been held up to the wonder, and their writings having 
formed the basis of the letters, of modem Europe. These 
two races have striven for the mastery of the world's mind* 
The one the "Semitic Race," represented by the Jews; 
the other the "Hellenic," represented by "Greece" and 
developed by " Rome." 

Comparing these two races, there will be found a wonder- 
ftd similarity and a wonderful contrast, a similarity of genius, 
a contrast in vitality. The Hebrew, living in a land flowing 
with milk and honey, upon the produce of a bounteous soil, 
mentally fed by the rugged and picturesque scenery around 
him, taught to love and cherish the tales that were handed 
down to him; when he stepped beyond the limits of his 
territory, he everywhere compared favourably his own laws 
and domestic life with those of his neighbour ; and inured 
from his early youth to virtue and self denial, he found his 
rewards in the very restrictions which his neighbours 
despised, and when they called him unsocial and selfish, he 
retorted by calling the outer world barbarian. Thus this 
very peculiar people were always half courted, half envied, 
but always hated by their neighbours, whilst the other races 
were strong in muscle, gigantic in stature, and fond of 
sensual pleasures, these were strong in mind, obstinate in 
purpose, and full of mental activity. Whilst the one was 
the " noble animal," the other was the " noble man." 

But as physical force triumphs over physical weakness, so 
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the Hebrew race had to succumb personally, but rested 
content with the hope that their genius would conquer the 
minds of their opponents, and thus renew the combat in that 
domain, where they were more than equally matched with their 
adversaries. 

Before proceeding further, we must examine the character- 
istics of the Hellenic race, inhabiting 

" The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the art of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung." 

They had their Acropolis, like the others their Temple; 
they also called the outer world barbarian, were chary of 
receiving innovations, and, like the other race, put to 
death their most distinguished philosophers for indulging 
in speculations distasteful to the masses ; they warred among 
themselves, as did the others ; and wrote poetry, which, like 
the others, has lived through the wreck of ages and exists 
still. Even their traditions, like the others, tell of many 
tribes waging war with the one, the origin of which was 
human frailty. (Judges xix. and xx.) But it was the peculiar 
feature of the Semitic race to write and to propound ethics, 
that were acceptable to the vilest slave as well as to the 
most cultivated patrician ; it was, moreover, in their power to 
touch the tenderest chords of human sympathy, and above 
all "to live on" with their works. 

We must in some degree place ourselves in the position 
of the ancients, for illustration, that we may the more 
readily conceive how very difficult it was for them to obtain 
learning at all, before we attack their mode of thought. In 
primitive times it was an absolute necessity that learning 
should be conveyed in a brief, trite and concise manner. In 
our days, if we want information, be it in Mathematics, 
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Philosophy^ or Belles lettres^ at the nearest bookstall, for a 
few shillings, we obtain the needed yolome. Therein is 
contained the anther's learning, labonr, skill and industry; 
it represents his anxious ponderings, his hopes, his fears, 
his long years of stady ; and yet this is all ours for a few 
counters. Again, that great handmaid to knowledge, the 
printing press, multiplies this, seed-like, a thousand fold; so 
that we modems need only have the desire to learn, and without 
diflSculty, with little inconvenience, and with only a pleasur- 
able amount of toil, we can diye into the recesses of wisdom, 
and lave to our heart's content in a sea of knowledge. How 
different with the primitive ancients ; they lived in isolated 
districts, tending their flocks and herds. No paper, no 
printing, no journals, no instructive biographies, no cheap 
bibles, no entertaining novels, nor any tracts, asking, as they 
do, in significantly printed headings, "Where are we all 
going to " ? Knowledge must have been with them the 
result of actual experience, and of a facile and retentive 
memory, capable of receiving the impress of tradition. 

An old man would gather around him the eager youth, 
and would expound to them what he knew of the phases of 
nature, would recite to them the heroic deeds of one ancestor, 
and dilate upon the peaceful virtues of another. There was, 
we should imagine, a mutual sympathy between the teacher 
and the taught ; his words would become stereotyped in their 
memories, and, when confirmed by actual results, would 
instantly be brought back vividly to the mind, as "these were 
the foregone conclusions of my teacher." The phrases 
became the watchwords for the growing youth ; now warning, 
now stimulating, now cheering; and the identical words, 
agreeably and briefly couched, were in after time lisped by the 
infemt, uttered by the rising youth, and confirmed by the 
man, thus handed down to us as a " legacy from the past to 
the present," in the shape of household words and proverbs. 
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The Hebrew- Semitic and the Hellenic races for a long 
time pursued their sphere of activity unknown to each other ; 
their orbits touched not one another. The former had to 
combat with the remains of Egyptianism^ with foes within 
and without, but inTariably, in their mental capacity, 
triumphed over their neighbours. After a very long period, 
when the visible interposition of favour for this race had 
ceased, and merely the memory and traditions of it kept 
the spirit of knowledge and truth living in their midst, these 
two races came into actual coUision. 

When the great Alexander with his phalanx pierced the 
heart of Asia, he came, it is said, within sight of the capital 
of Palestine, and went away again ; whether this be fact or 
not, true it is Alexander did not interfere with the inhabitants 
of Palestine. Upon the death of this youthful conqueror, 
the kingdoms, subdivided and ruled by his generals, imported 
everywhere a little Greece. Hellenism was rampant on every 
side, and Jerusalem, among the rest of cities, was not free 
from it. The better and wealthier " Jews of the period " 
thought it quite the ton to imitate the customs, the manners, 
and the language of their polished neighbours. The grand 
and musical language of their fathers was discarded for the 
more polite and sonorous Greek. Temples of Venus, 
and the mad Saturnalia of the beautiful strangers, were 
preferred to the simple and more spiritual worship of 
their ancestors ; the lyre of the Shepherd King was to be 
thrown aside for the harp of the blind bard ; in fact, '' the 
crisis had arrived," Greek met Semite, the former in the 
shape of Antiochus Epiphanes, the latter in Judas Maccabeus ; 
the one or the other must have prevailed for ever. But what 
was in the eyes of the Greek a barbarous, untaught, 
untrained youth, rose up like an avalanche, and, true to the 
tales of their bards and seers, drove back for all time the 
overwhelming tide of Hellenism. The victory was of so much 
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greater importance to the world, as the object of the Sjro- 
Qreek was less the personal conquest, than the mental snb- 
jngation of Semiticism ; it was less even a human straggle, 
it was a combat between " Mount Olympus " and " Mount 
Zion." 

Bome was the propagator and successor of Hellenism^ 
but, unlike Greece, was tolerant to every custom and 
tradition, except to that of the Hebrew-Semitic race. " Credat 
JudsBus Apella *' was about the summing-up of the majority 
of the Latins. The inhabitants of imperial Rome would 
pay respect to a new Osiris or Isis ; any plastic deity, or a 
new beautiful form was always welcomed to the national 
Valhalla; but this race, hailing from remote lands beyond the 
seas, to claim superiority in mind and tradition to the city of 
Romulus, was out of the question; they could not understand 
persons meeting in four walls and being edified; it was 
ridiculous. When, after a long and severe struggle, the 
chosen city had fallen, a shout of joy rang through the 
classic lands, '' Hierosolyma est perdita," and echoed and 
re-echoed from city to city, as if indeed Jove had triumphed. 
The very conquest of the Jews tended to level the Olympian 
heights everywhere ; knots of this race had penetrated and 
settled in the Roman empire, and carried with them their 
Asian tales and ethics, gaining many hearers ; and when a small 
band of Hebrews, obedient to their teacher's call, proclaimed 
in every land those precepts that lived for ages among their 
ancestors, Rome and Hellas tottened, reeled, and at last sub- 
mitted captive to those old Semitic tales that erst she 
despised. 

But a burning, lingering hatred to the Semitic race took 
place after this ; the humiliation was so deep, so lasting, that 
there must needs be some revenge for this. For fifteen 
centuries everything was taught in the Greek and Latin 
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languages; every avenne that could lead to studying Ori- 
ental^ tongues was sealed ; every trace of Hebrew literature 
was shut out and garbled, translated and seen under the 
green spectacles of prejudice ; so that it was made to appear 
as though everything good was the offspring of other races, 
bat that from which the world imported its faith and 
morals. 

Womanly equality and virtue especially, were attributed to 
Germanic influence, the sublime and beautiful to Hellenic 
inspirations, and jurisprudence to Rome and Byzantium. 

The Semite looked on and smiled ; he had been taught 
patience in the school of adversity ; he knew well that, as the 
earth turns upon its axis and sees again the sun, so would 
the sun smile upon him again. Beviled, insulted, tortured, 
persecuted, and hated with fiendish hate, he studied on, and 
sang on (for music and study are the Hebrew-Semite's chief 
pleasure) ; besides, he knew himself triumphant even 
under contumely; he saw every palace, every hut, every town, 
every village, nay, every lonely ship that sailed upon the 
broad ocean, re-echo those sayings, and read for consolation 
the vicissitudes of those Semitic peasants, for whom he fought 
so long and so well, to hand down to posterity. 

But the chains forged by men to keep their fellow men 
in mental bondage were burst, and this also not a little owing 
to the genius of the Semitic race. The mind was declared 
free, and the fountain of learning was opened unstintingly 
to the thirsting for knowledge. Within the last two hundred 
years, there has been a gradual and increasing struggle for 
information ; the hitherto sealed books of Oriental lore have 
been opened to us, and the majority of savans, of every race 
and denomination (to their credit be it said), fearlessly 
expound the result of their learning, not caring whether it 
clashes with this or the other preconceived notion ; and when 
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they find a tact that has hitherto been withheld, they say 
with Cicero — 

*' Non est memn contra auctoritatem, 
Senatas dicere." 

The Hebrew literature, commencing in the dawn of the 
world's existence, bloomed and flourished in those periods 
usually termed (whether with justice or no it is for history to 
decide) the ''dark ages," and exists still, yigorously, and with 
ever fresh and youthful charms. 

The first series of Proverbs, originating in so distant a 
period that they are lost in the mist of time, I intend to lay 
before you, are in deference to "place aux dames,'^ relating 
to the gentler sex. I exclude of course all those that are 
to be found in that part of Semitic literature called sacred. 

" A good wife is a good present.*' 

'* Happy the man that has a pretty wife ; his days are increased." 

*' Descend a step to choose a wife ; ascend a step to choose a 
friend." 

" If your wife is little, stoop to her." 

" A woman can love a poor lad better than a rich dotard." 

** A man's first marriage dissolved, his feast is over." 

** A man can only find real delight in one wife." 

** When the wife is asleep, the basket sleeps as well." 

** A wife speaks and spins." 

" That woman is faithless for apples, and divides them among the 
poor." 

" A man should not, whilst drinking from one cap, look into the 
other." 

"The virtuous are honoured, though they be poor; as a lion is 
feared, even when he sleeps. Vice, though it be rich, is despicable, 
as the dog wearing a golden collar." 

I have only quoted a few of the many proverbs on this 
subject that lie scattered everywhere in the Hebrew literature; 
and it is perfectly evident, that woman occupied as high and 
respectable a position as she does at the present day. It has 
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been tJie fault of many writers to select the worst possible 

garbled and detached extracts, misquoted and mistranslated, 

and deduce from them that woman owes her true and equal rank 

only to Northern races. This reminds me of the story related 

by a Persian poet, of a man sent to explore a wonderful city, 

who, on arriving there, picked some refase from the streets, and, 

retnming, showed this to his people, saying, " This is what 

I found in the city ; " everything else he omitted from his tale. 

Suppose one, who does not desire to know the noble 

virtues of our men and women of England, were to say, on 

returning to his distant land, ''In England, if a woman 

has the misfortune to have a drunken and dissipated husband, 

he can sell her house and its contents ; and, though she may 

have brought him thousands, she has no right over one 

single penny ; the act of marriage makes the man her entire 

master." He might say further, '' that when a man goes 

astray, his faults are winked at ; but when a poor, weak, frail 

woman has succumbed to temptation, not only is she shut 

out from all society, but the only claim the law allows her 

and her offspring, from even the wealthiest wrong-doer, is a 

pittance not sufficient to keep body and soul together ; to a 

rich man, scarcely worthy the name of a fine; whilst all 

the anguish, remorse, and bitter disapointment faUs upon 

the weaker creature, the other escapes almost entirely. Nay 

more, if in better classes the gentlemen dine in public, the 

ladies are put up in the gallery, to see the animals feed. 

If a woman in England wishes to preach, she is called a 

strong-minded masculine creature ; if she is proficient in 

medicine, and desires to practise, she is hooted at by medical 

students of the male gender ; in literature, if she wishes 

to imitate her lord and master, she must be content with 

the nickname, Blue-stocking. It is in England only a 

misdemeanor to lure a girl away from her home; whilst 

wounding a sheep, goat, pig, or bullock is felony. Referring 
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to history, he might see that Charles 11., Louis XIV., 
Louis XY., and a host of others, imitated King Solomon 
in everything except his wisdom; and that, notwithstanding, 
there were plenty of pulpit orators, who would descant 
upon the monarch's virtues. He might perhaps add also, 
that some in private life were not loth to imitate their 
had example. His jaundiced look could not notice our men 
and women of England, the majority of whom are patterns 
of manly and womanly virtue ; he would not observe those 
charming English homes, which peace and virtue seemed 
to have marked out for their own. Such a prejudiced stranger 
would forget to recount how many hospitals and asylums 
there are, to relieve every form of human affliction, with 
which England is dotted ; and then too mainly supported by 
the spontaneous charity of our countrymen. Such a man 
would only have an eye to the social diseases to which 
every civilised community is liable ; wallowing in the mire 
and chamel house, but shutting his eyes to the robust, 
blooming, healthful vigour of our national life. This has 
been the prevailing fault of former writers on Semiticism 
and its literature. 

Bishop Lowth, in his fifth lecture on Hebrew poetry, 
states not only that the antiquity of the writings forms a prin- 
cipal obstruction in many respects, but the manner of living, 
of speaking, of thinking, which prevailed in those times, 
will be found altogether different from our customs and 
habits. There is therefore great danger, lest, viewing them 
from an improper situation, and rashly estimating all things 
by our own standard, we form an erroneous judgment. Of 
this kind of mistake we are to be always aware, and these 
inconveniences are to be counteracted with all possible dili- 
gence. Nor is it enough to be acquainted with the language 
of this people, their manners, discipline, rites, and cere- 
monies ; we must even investigate their inmost sentiments, 
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the maoner and connection of their thoaghts, — in one word, 
-we most see all things with their eyes, estimate all things 
by their opinions ; we must endeavour as much as possible 
to read Hebrew as the Hebrews would have read it. Thus 
fiEir the Bishop. 

But our countrymen and fiEtir countrywomen will find 
eventually, to their surprise as well as pleasure, that the first 
race that gave woman her true and proper sphere in the 
world's status was the Hebrew-Semitic race. No matter 
what the jaundiced opponents say of Polygamy, this was 
the rare exception and not the rule ; indeed it would have 
been impossible in Palestine to have carried on Polygamy to 
a great extent, inasmuch as in every population the propor- 
tion of males and females are nearly equal ; it is well known 
the Jew rarely intermarries with a Gentile. Thus, were the 
Jews not Monogamists a great part of the men would have 
been forced bachelors, which we know from history was not 
the case. And if the wealthy gave license to their passions, 
-their women were not trulls as they are at the present 
day, but honest creatures before man and their Maker. 
Dr. Jellineck, of Vienna, in a recent volume, — I must 
confess I quote second-hand, as I have only read extracts 
from the work in a French publication, — says, "the 
Hebrews thought it a matter of course that women might 
expound the law, that they might judge, and that they 
should carry on important commercial transactions ; and, to 
this day, Hebrew women, in Hungary, Poland, and some 
parts of Germany, marry a man of literary pursuits, and 
become in these instances the bread-winners ; and whilst they 
faithfully perform their domestic duties, they are not un- 
mindful of their mental recreation. I will make use of one 
extract from Lady Morgan's volume, Woman and her Master. 
"Wherever the women of the Hebrews (the daughters of Sarah 
and Rebecca, who built up the house of Israel) are found, — and 
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where are they not? — ^they still exhibit that type of intellectnal 
beauty which snbdned Egypt and reformed the penal statutes 
of Persia; and their fine heads are cited by science as models 
of the highest conformation. Bright thoughts flash from 
their bright eyes, qnick perceptions animate their noble 
lineaments ; and if the force of circumstances is no longer 
directed to elicit the higher qualities of an Esther or a 
Judith, the original of the prophet king of the yirtaons 
woman, whose price is above rubies, may be found among 
Jewish women of modem as of ancient times, for they eat 
not the bread of idleness, and the hearts of their husbands 
trust in them." 

Silence is another virtue highly lauded, even as it is by 
our modem sage, Carlyle. The following are examples : 

"Be wise and keep silent." 

" Silence is an ornament to the wise, how much the more to 
fools." 

" If speech is worth one coin, silence is worth two." 

** Speak sensibly, or not at all." 

** If you have been silent, it is easy at any time to break silence; 
but what is once spoken may be difficult to retract." 

The following are general proverbs, and their import 
may be left to themselves : — 

" Wisdom is a crown for the head ; modesty, sandals for the feet." 

*' If a wise man is seen committing folly at night, reproach him 
not ; in the morning, be sure, he has already repented." 

'' A myrtle, though surrounded with briars, is still a myrtle." 

** If the ancients were angels, we are but men ; if they were men, 
we are but asses." 

*' One can learn from children." 

" Study on, even if not for the sake of study; though at first yon 
may have an interested motive, in the end you will love learning for 
its sake alone." 

** Acuteness is akin to folly." 
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** To move from one house to another costs a garment ; from one 

land to another, a Hfe." 

" Wine is a good medicine; where there is no wine, medicine is the 

sobstitate/* 

** He that is sick had better apply to a physician." 

"A physician who heals gratis, his remedy is generally good for 

nothing.** 

"A hundred sons invested in commerce give the possessor meat 

and wine; a hundred sons in agricnlture give him but herbs and 

salt." 

" When two quarrel, he that ceases first is of gentler birth." 

" I have plenty of money, but where are the money changers ? " 

" Be brave, the heavens look favourably upon it." 

** When a thief has no opportunity, he is forced to be honest." 

''When a castle fsdls, it is still a ruined castle ; when a dunghill 

rises high, it is but a dunghill." 

" The place does not honour the man, the man honours the place." 
**The world requires the perfumer; it also requires the tanner. 

Happy the man whose lot it is to be a perfumer; unhappy he whose 

destiny makes him a tanner." 

To comprehend this proverb it must be understood that 
perfamers were highly esteemed in those times ; tanners, on 
the contrary, were the lowest tradesmen ; it was even used 
as a nickname for persons of low propensities, as " Borseki," 
tanner. 

The limits of my paper prevent my bringing before you 
any other proverbs than the few representative ones I have 
just submitted ; but I cannot refrain from introducing to your 
notice, a specimen of the parables of which the Semitic mind 
is so fertile. I have selected for obvious reasons those of 
extreme antiquity. 

"When Noah began to plant a vineyard, the evil genius came 
before him, and asked, * What art thou doing ? ' * Planting a vineyard,' 
was the reply. ' May I help thee in thy labour,' asked the evil genius ? 
' Thou mayest indeed,' responded the patriarch. Before the operations 
were commenced, Satan brought a lamb, a lion, a swine, and a monkey, 
slaughtered these animals, and saturated the earth with their blood ; 
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and to this day it inflaenoes man. When he first beholds the frmt of 
the grape, he is gentle as the lamb ; when he partakes of it moderatdj, 
he is strong as a lion ; if he has overstepped the limit, he becomes like 
unto the swine, that wallows in dirt ; but when he is actually dnmk, 
he is like the monkey, imitating humanity, without reason." 

Another very beautifnl and poetic parable is the fol- 
lowing : — 

*'When the Creator ushered forth his command, 'Let there be 
two lights in the firmament,' the sun rose, like a bridegroom, coming 
from his tent at mom, beautiful and brilliant ; the earth rejoiced, the 
plants were refreshed, and the flowers gave forth perfume. 

'' But the other light, whose turn it had not yet been to appear in 
the firmament, stood by enviously, and murmured, * Can two princes 
rule upon one throne ? Why should not I be first ? ' 

*' And, pale with rage and envy, Luna was doomed to endless night. 
With repentant tears she prayed to her Creator for mercy, and an 
angel said to her, * Thou didst envy, and through this thou hast for 
ever lost thine own light, and must be content to reflect that of the 
greater luminary. But weep no more,* continued the celestial messen- 
ger, ' because thou didst cry for mercy, thou shalt for ever be the hope 
of the wearied ; when tired and fatigued with the burning rays of the 
sun, to thee they will look for repose and relief; and, whilst the other 
reigns over busy strife, thou shalt reign over peace, and calm, and 
quiet.' Thus went Luna, happy and contented, into the sphere which 
she now occupies." 

The following fable of " The Fox and the Grapes " is a 
Semitic version of this favourite subject : — 

" A fox eyed a quantity of grapes through a treUis-work cupboard. 
His mouth watered longingly ; but there was no means for Reynard to 
enter. At last, he bethought himself of a plan. * The holes,' said he, 
*are not very large; and, if I fast three days, my body will become 
sufficiently reduced to admit me.' He did so ; and, to his joy, feasted 
to his heart's content upon the grapes and the other good things in the 
larder. But, lo and behold ! when Reynard wanted to escape, he had 
grown too fat. Poor animal! he had again to fast three days; and 
when all that remained to him was but the memory of the good things 
enjoyed, he departed in peace. 
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" Moral: — Man enters the world with nothing; and, however mnch 
he acoumnlates, he must leave the world with nothing.'* 

A lively instance is given in the Talmud of the reverence 
paid to woman, and the mntnal love between husband and 
wife, existing in the pure Semitic race. 

The daughter of a purse-proud gentleman (the race is 
not extinct yet), by name Eelba Sebua, married the young 
and penniless Akiba, afterwards the great Rabbi Akiba ; the 
daughter was disowned and disinherited by her rich papa for 
marrying one so much beneath her in wealth and station, 
bat, after the usual experience of love in a cottage, they found 
that poverty was easier to think of than to bear ; thQ wife 
knew her husband's capacity for knowledge, and after divid- 
ing their last coin, he, with her consent, departed to a seat of 
learning, where Akiba could develop his mental faculties, and 
they mutually agreed to work, each one in their humble 
sphere, until they could meet again in better times. Years 
rolled on, and busy neighbours gossiped to the wife that the 
husband merely made this love of knowledge the excuse for 
leaving her, seeing that he was disappointed of her father's 
wealth. But she believed in her husband, and one day a 
herald announced the approach (as was the custom in those 
days) of a great master, accompanied by thousands of his 
followers and disciples. The people rushed out to welcome 
the approach of the much talked of sage, and a poor, thin, 
ill-clad female came nearer and still more near, when she 
was rudely thrust aside. Akiba seeing this instantly recog- 
nised his wife, and holding her forth to the crowd of 
disciples and followers, said, ''Ye all praise and venerate 
me as a great teacher, but to her, my wife, giye the honour, 
for she was my teacher ; without her I should not have been 
what I am now." The rich fiEither relented, and, as they 
say in the story books, forgave them, and they lived happily 
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ever after. Though, by the way, Akiba died a martyr in the 
rebellion of Barchochab. Thus matter for a modem three 
Yolomed novel existed even in those early periods. 

The fear of trespassing upon your patience prevents my 
going any farther into Semitic proverbs, and their conco- 
mitant Semiticism. The proverbs of a people always reflect 
their social condition, and those I have read to yon speak 
for themselves. 

I have but touched upon the sur&ce of a problem, which 
has been the theme of philosophers of eveiy age, ^^the 
vitality of races." This depends upon three great facts 
combined, the desire for knowledge, the love of home, and 
venei:ation for the past. It will be observed that where these 
characteristics are distinct, the race has a wonderful vitality. 
Mark the Anglo-Saxon race ; its desire for knowledge is com- 
bined with the love of home, and its respect for ancestry is 
great to a faault. The social hearth in England is the centre 
of those pure and unalloyed pleasures, that have made her sons 
brave and virtuous, and rendered them active and useful in 
every zone and every climate. The domestic feeling is so strong 
in the Semitic breast, that a home seems to a Jew the height 
of human happiness. The husband is never so happy as 
when his wife and children sit round the social board; and to 
this day, if we could peep into many houses of the descen- 
dants of this race, we should see them mostly cheerfol, 
happy, and singing merry songs of the tales and adventures 
of their old heroes, that live as vividly as of yore. 

Another marked feature in this race is their love of 
knowledge and information ; they seek it from whatever 
channel it may be offered, in any school, and of any denomi- 
nation. In Hungary and Poland, the works of Plato and 
Aristotle are translated into their jargon dialects, as well as 
into pure Hebrew, and are carefally studied and understood 
by even ordinary workmen. I read lately that "Shake- 
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into pnre Hebrew^ and that a hundred thousand copies were 
sold rapidly ; some were purchased for the interior of Persia. 
But the nineteenth century (I am afraid the phrase is 
£Eist becoming hackneyed) is a great leveller, and virtue and 
learning are really the property, more or less, of every race, 
and not the particular feature of any one; indeed with respect 
to knowledge and science at the present day we can assert 
with the laureate — 

" For Saxon, or Dand, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee." 

The present generation has learned to cast off prejudice, and 
to acknowledge virtue wherever it existed, and they do not 
allow themselves to be blinded by the misrepresentations of 
past ages. 

When we search into the literatures of various peoples, 
and study them, not for the sake of adverse criticism, but 
truthjEuUy and impartially, we shall indeed see how true 
to nature, and how universally applicable, are the words of 
our immortal bard, when he said we could 

'* Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 
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TWELFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 6ih April, 1869. 

Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., Pbebidbnt, in the 
Chair. 

A commnnication was received from the Council, stating 
that the Address to Mr. Charles Dickens would be presented 
to that gentleman on Wednesday, the 7th inst., at the 
Adelphi Hotel, at three o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
Members generally were invited to attend. 

It was also stated that the Council had arranged to send 
three Delegates to the British Association Meeting at Exeter, 
on the same terms as last year. 

Mr. A. Higginson called attention to a subject which he 
had frequently brought under the notice of the Society, 
namely, the ventilation of sewers, by connecting them with 
the chimneys of furnaces; and he now expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the plan was being practically carried out in Bootle. 
He considered it to be the most effectual mode of ventilating 
sewers. 

An interesting specimen of the fungus tribe, sent by Mr. 
Alderman Bennett, was submitted to the Meeting, and its 
nature and characteristics were briefly explained by the Rev. 
H. H. Higgins. 

The following paper was then read : 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MUGGLETONIANS. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A. 

My object in writing this paper is to famish an authentic 
sketch of the Origin of the Mnggletonians, a people so obscure 
that I may even call them unknown. Say to ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred that So-and-so is a Unitarian, and you 
immediately suggest doubts more or less unfavourable to the 
salvation of So-and-so's soul. But say, instead, that 
So-and-so is a Muggletonian, and you raise no theological 
idea whatever ; you simply excite a natural amusement that 
any one can be found who is odd enough to identify himself 
with so uncommon a name. Some time ago I had occasion 
to examine some papers at the Public Record Office connected 
with this subject, and on mentioning to one of the officials 
the purpose of my search, *^ Muggletonians ! " said he, ^' I 
thought the leading authority was * Kckwick * ! " * 

Indeed the name has served the turn of wits, from the 
period of the Restoration downwards. I might refer to 
Tom Brown's droll and scandalous invention of the marriage 
of Dr. Titus Gates to one Mrs. Margaret "Wells, a Muggleto- 
nian widow ;t I might quote Allan Ramsay's good-humoured 

• ** Moggleton is an ancient and loyal borough, mingling a zealoos adrooaoy 
of Ghrigtian principles with a deroted attachment to commercial rights." — Post- 
humom Papers of the Piehwiek Clubt chap. yii. 

t ** Since the eaTionr of the nation has join'd his saving focnlty with a 
damning talent (for yon are to understand his lady is a Muggletonian^ and those 
people pretend to have the power of damnation), we may now expect to see a 
motly race of half-sayiourB and half-damners." — The Wxdow^a Wedding : or 
a true Account of Dr. Gates* Marriage with a Muggletonian Widow in Bread- 
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rhymes, in which, giving a '' short swatch " of his creed, he 
thus proclaims himself — 

'' Well then, I 'm nowther Whig nor Tory, 
Nor credit give to Pnrgatoy: 
******* 
Nor Asgilite, nor Bess Clarksonian, 
Nor Mountaineer, nor Mugletonian ; " * 

and, at a later date, I might mention that singolar piece of 
scurrilous versification, in the shape of an anonymous 
lampoon upon Whitfield, which owes half its raoiness to the 
fact that it professes to proceed from a Muggletonian pen.t 

Nor have more serious authors been kinder to the memory 
of the founders of this out-of-the-way sect, and the principles 
they professed. Even well informed persons are in the 
habit of mixing up Muggletonians and Fifth Monarchy Men, t 
as if the two were identical. When we find so genial and 
so acute a critic as Robert Alfred yaughan§ sanctioning a 

street, London, August the IStk, 1698. In a Letter to a GenOeaum m tie 
Country, Tom Brown's Works, 9tli editioii, 1760, tqL it, pp. 142-6. A enrioos 
plate, acoompftnying this edition, represents the DeTil in one oomer, engaged in 
tying the knot. 

• Vide Bpisfle to Mr. James ArbnoUe of Belfast, Jimnary, 1719; in the 
Glasgow Edition of Bamsay's Poems, 1770, pp. 149-158. In a note, p. 162, we 
find, " Mngletoman : a kind of qoakers, so called from one Moc^eton. See 
Leslie's snake in the grass." 

f The following is the ftiU title-page of this unseemly prodnction: — 

The Amonrons Hmnonrs, and Andaoums Adrentores, d one WHtftfttftD. 
By a Mnggletoman. 

'* Jew, Tork and Christian difFer bat in cbxbd; 
In ways of wickedness they 're aU agreed : 
None upwards dear the Boad ; they part and cavil : 
And aU jog on, unerring, to the DeriL"— Z/onsci 

London ; printed for the Author, and sold by IC Watson, next the Sng's 
Arms Tayem, Chancery Lane ; at the oomer of Cook Court, facing the Old Bailey, 
Lndgate Hill, and at the Pamphlet Shops of London and Westminster. [Price 6d.] 
N. D. Sto, pp. 29. 

\ See Letter, by J. H. D [ixon], Inquvrer, 8rd Jan., 1868. 

§ " The MngiD^etonians, Fifth Monarchy Men, and Banters of those dajs wen 
the exceptional mire and dirt cast np by the yexed times, bat assoredly not the 
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wimilar confdsion, we need not wonder that writers less 
precise fidl into the mistake. Lord Macaolay, as a matter 
of conrsoy avoids this error ; but the one sentence in which 
be deigns to address himself to onr subject is fiill of con- 
temptaous onfEdmess. It nms thus : '' A mad tailor, named 
liodowick Mnggleton, wandered from pothouse to pothouse, 
tippling ale, and denouncing eternal torments against all 
those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the 
Supreme Being was only six feet high, and that the sun was 
just four miles from the earth." * 

No one seems to have taken in hand to write the life of 
the man here alluded to, if we except the unknown author 
of a malicious pamphlet, brought out in 1677, on the 
occasion of Muggleton's being placed in the pillory, t This 
piece has evidently been made use of by the compiler of the 
brief notice of Muggleton in Chambers' ** Book of Days.'* I 
It is, however, quite untrustworthy. 

More recently Mr. Hain Friswell has included a paper on 
Lodowick Muggleton in his ^^ Readings from Ra/re Books.'' 
This paper is of little or no value. Misled by the absence 
of the name from the Census returns of 1851, it speaks of 
the Muggletonians as being by this time extinct. § They 
are, I believe, about as numerous now as ever they were ; 

lepresentativw of Ex^^Ush myBtidsm."~j5bt(r« with the MysHet, 1856, toL ii., 
p. 265. 

* History of England, 1848, toI. L, p. 164. 

i A modett Account of the wicked Life of that grand Impoetor, Lodowick 
Muggleton : Wherein are related aiU the remarkable Actions he did, and aU the 
strange Accidents that have brfdUen Asm, ever since his first Coming to London, to 
this Twenty-fifth of January, 1676. Also a Particular of those Seasons which 
first drew him to these damnable Principles : Wiih several pleasant Stories 
concerning him, proving his Commission to he hut counterfeit, and himself a 
Cheat, from divers Expressions which have fallen from his own Mouth. Licensed 
according to Order, Printed at London, for B. H,, in 1676 [1677], 4to, pp. 6. 
Beprinted, HarUian Miscellany, 1744, toL i., p. 598. 

I Booh of Days, 1864, Vol. L, p. 862. The date (Mareh 12) under which thii 
notice appears, is an error. 

§ Varia ; Beadings from Rare Books, 1866, pp. 241, 250. 
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and the writings of their recognised founders, which are 
constantly kept in print, are neither scarce nor dear, but may 
be had without any difficulty, on applying to the piop^ 
quarter. * 

The rise of the Muggletonians is a very significant &ct 
of that general surging up of the undercurrents of English 
religious life, which characterised the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The abnormal forms of English religion at 
that date have for the most part been sketched by our 
Church historians in a style both faint and loose, without 
firmness of outline, and without love for the work. Casual 
readers are certainly not aware what great and what varied 
forces of zeal and of activity were at work two hundred 
years ago, among what we may term the outlandish sects. 
People who took up Mr. Hepworth Dixon's recent volumes 
on ''New America'' were both startled and shocked at the mul- 
tiplicity and strangeness of the religious communities which 
he describes as existing now in full vigour across the Atlantic, 
contemporaneously with our ripest civilisation. But exactly 
the same phenomena are apparent to the student of men and 
manners who will visit the obscure comers and travel on the 
by-paths of the religious history of the Commonwealth. 
I do not know that England contained then a community of 
Polygamists, or that America contains now a community of 
Muggletonians ; but if these be exceptions, they are about 
the only exceptions to the completeness of the parallel. 
Outside the more orderly Churches, whose history is toler- 
ably well known, — ^the Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists, — a host of minor sectaries sprang 
up and flourished before or about the year 1650. Of these 
some went by a name derived from the founder of their 
school, as the Brownists, the Bidellians, the Behmenists, the 

* Mr. William Gates, 4, Glonoester CottageSf Loni^boroagh Park, Brixton. S., 
will SQpply any of them to pnrchaaen. 
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Coppimsts, the Salmonists,. the Traskites^ the Tiyonists. 
Others were designated by their cardinal doctrine^ as the 
Sabbatarians, or Seventh-Day Baptists; the Millennarians, 
or Fifth Monarchy Men; the Virgin Life People. Some chose 
their own distinctive title, as the Seekers or Waiters^ the 
Family of Love, the Philadelphians. Others, again, such as 
the Dippers, the Banters, the Shakers, the Heavenly Father 
Men, bore a nickname imposed by the ever ready wit of the 
populace. Some of these were rather Societies than Sects ; 
and, like the early Methodists or the early Swedenborgians, 
went to church or conventicle at the usual hours of worship, 
and met for their own purposes at other times. But the 
tendency of Commonwealth freedom was to sectarianise 
these societies ; just as afterwards the tendency of Bestora- 
tion uniformity was to extinguish them. 

To this motley assemblage of Sects, George Fox added, 
in the year 1649, the Society of Friends, soon to become 
better known by the soubriquet of "Quaker,'* due to the 
harsh humour of Mr. Gervas Bennet, justice of the peace at 
Derby, whom George Fox, under examination before him in 
1650, had bid " Tremble at the word of the Lord ! '' * Not 
long after, in 1652, John Beeve and Lodowicke Muggleton 
came forward with a new doctrine, and the uncouth term 
Muggletonian began to be pronounced, t It is not, like the 
word Quaker, considered a nickname,! unless perhaps by 
younger members of the present body ; and the substitutes 
for it, such as "Believers in the Third Kecord," or "Believers 
in the Commission of the Spirit," are too longwinded and 

* History of the People caUed Quakera^ by William Sewell, 2iid edition, 1725. 
p. 25. 

f The fint recorded use of the word I have fonnd is in an abusive speech by 
Chief Justice Rainsford, at the Old Bailey, 17th January, 1677. "Yon see he has 
got a set of them, and makes them call themselTcs Mnggletonians, after his cnrsed 
name." — True Account of the TricU and Sufferings of Lodowich Muggleton^ by 
[Nathaniel] PoweU, edition of 1808, p. 6. 

X See Letter, by William Bidsdale, Inquirer, ^Ist March, 1868. 
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inexpressiye for general adoption, even by Muggletonians 
themselyes. 

One oircnmstance which leads us to class together 
Quakers and Muggletonians is the remarkable &te which has 
made them almost the only representatives, in modem times, 
of that abnormal religious life of England, which produced 
so many singular phenomena in the heart of the seventeenth 
century. Not that all those sects, of which I have enumer- 
ated some, have quite tsAei out, so as to '^ leave not a rack 
behind." Some have developed beyond their first incipient 
stages. Some have been absorbed in stronger and more 
consistent bodies. Some have sobered down into good 
Christian common sense. The Seventh Day Baptists can 
yet show you the ghost of a Saturday congregation in the 
East of London ; and in America are said to thrive. Plenty 
of orthodox persons may be found, I believe, at this day, 
who hold the distinctive doctrine of the Millennaries, that 
Christ will soon come to reign on earth for the space of a 
thousand years ; though the old fury, which was occasionally 
roused in the Fifth Monarchy Men, has never inspired their 
modem representatives. Still, for practical purposes, the 
wellknown and everywhere respected Society of Friends, and 
the extremely obscure body of Muggletonians may be treated 
as the sole survivors of the commonwealth sects. Seekers, 
like pious John Saltmarsh, have left behind them no suc- 
cessors ; Ranters, like John Bobins, or the misguided and 
poetical Abiezer Coppe, have passed from human ken ; 
Behmenists, like Humphrey Blunden or Durand Hotham, 
or that learned and reverend visionary Dr. John Pordage, 
and Philadelphians, after the fashion of Jane Lead and 
Dr. Francis Lee, we look for in vain to-day; but George 
Fox and Lodowicke Muggleton still find zealous and trusting 
disciples. * 

* Of Chnrohes and Sects, or Societies, in England, A1eT^ndf>F Boss, in his 
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Another circnmstanoe, of more moment, oanses ns to 
name these two names together. They are the intellectual 
opposites of each other. The mutual repulsion of the 
schools of thought which they severally represented, con- 
trihuted not a little to define each. The opponents of both 
made much of the points of apparent similarity between 
them. Charles Leslie, the Nonjuror,* and that apostate 
Quaker with the savoury name, Francis Bugg, t sought to 
discredit the claims of Fox, by holding up Muggleton to him 
as a mirror in which he might see his own face reflected. 
On the other hand, the adherents of each made matters of 
life and death, of salvation or damnation, out of the points 
of dissimilarity which separated them. 

In their day, it is true, it would scarce have been possible 
for a man to cleave to the one, without in some measure 
despising the other. Contemplating them at the distance of 
two himdred years, I can please myself with the indulgence 
of a liking which is broad enough to take in the two. At 
least I know I love George Fox, while I cherish a sneaking 
kindness for Lodowicke Muggleton, and stand somewhat in 
awe of them both. No greater contrast of character can 
well be imagined than exists between these rival founders 
of sects. Muggleton is arrogant, dogmatic, and perfectly 
free from enthusiasm; George Fox, gentle and persuasive, 
but with an underglow of fiery flame which leaps forth some- 
times, and bums up all before it. Muggleton is shrewd in 

UoMvtpttaf or a View of All Religions in the Worlds etc., 1668, mentions sixteen. 
George Fox enomerates fifteen sects, with which he had held reasonings in 1661 
(Journal, edition of 1852, Vol.i. p. 895). And in iSti^Poat-Boyrdtib'dofhis if atZ, etc., 
second edition, 1706, pp. 422-482, there is a description (by John Dnnton ?) of the 
tenets of twenty-four English Sects and Churches as existing in 1692. 

* Hie Snake in the Oraes^ or Satan transformed into an Angel of Light, 
[by Charles Leslie,] 1696, pp. Ixxv.-lxxviii., 9-10, etc. See also the second part 
of the Defence of the Snake in the Grass, Leslie, Theolog. Works, 1721, rol. 2, 
p. 857, for a onrions comparison of the two men as to their personal appearance. 

+ The Pilgrim's Progress from Quakerism to Christianity, by Fr. Bogg, second 
edition, 1700, pp. 17-20. 
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his knowledge of men and of business, and far from disdain- 
ing the enjoyment of a fall meal, a glass of ale, and a pipe 
of tobacco ; * George Fox, in worldly matters nnversed, is a 
child for simplicity, spare and abstemious by choice m his 
diet and ways.t Both are resolute and honourable men. 
No greater contrast of faith can easily be thought of thao 
theirs. For while Muggleton comes before us declaring that 
God lives in regal state *^ above the stars," and interferes not 
with things below ; while he believes religiously that prayer 
is a mark of weakness, a remnant of the corrupt nature, 
and that outward worship of any kind is a folly and a 
mistake; George Fox, on the other hand, is a man who dwdls 
with God as an ever-present Spirit, who prays as no man had 
ever prayed before, I and institutes that most impressive and 
spiritual of all Church-worships, the silent meeting of 
Friends. 

Yet, to come to points of coincidence, both these men were 
bold enough to assert that a new era in religion had begun, 
the era of the Spirit ; that forms were of no value, ordina- 
tions and consecrations null and void ; the life the evidence 
of the truth; and salvation the effect of a spiritual principle— 
a seed, as they both called it — quickened invisibly by God, 
in entire independence of outward professions and creeds. 
These opinions, and the like, were indeed part of a common 
stock of notions floating, as it were, in the air; and 
appropriated by each rising sect after its own fiEishion, as 

* See Acta of the Witnesses of the Spirit, 2nd edition, 1764, p. 50. t. IS, 
p. 67, Y. 11; Spiritual Epistles, 2nd edition, 1820, p. 497; Penn's New Witnesses 
proved Old Heretics, 1672, p. 88. This last not very friendly aooonnt was eridently 
in Lord Macanlay's mind when he penned the sentence already quoted; bat 
Macanlay, as is his wont, adds a strong colour of his own. None of his contem- 
poraries charge 3Iaggleton with insobriety. 

t See Journal of O. Fox, ut supra, yoL i., p. 60, and Penn's Preface, p. 86 
'* Ciyil beyond all breeding in his behanonr ; rery temperate, eating little and 
sleeping less, thongh a bulky person." 

X " The most awful, living reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, I must tay, vas 
his in prayer." So writes the placid and lawyerlike Penn. Preface, p. 82. 
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indications of its revolt against the tyranny of established 
Chnrches and the dead level of traditionary creeds. So too, 
the refusal to bear arms, and the objection to take oaths, 
were points of conscience not peculiar at that day to the 
Quakers and Muggletonians, but shared by them with many 
seekers after truth, who attained no permanent organisation, 
and have left scarce any traces of their influence on our 
religious history. 

These things they held in common, and these things 
might possibly have drawn them together, had not a powerful 
influence kept them apart. The England of that day was 
not ignorant either of the name or of the charm of a German 
thinker, by whose mystical philosophy Muggleton, for a 
moment captivated, was quickly and permanently repelled. 
This was Jacob Boehme, or (if I may still use that old 
English corruption of his name, by which he was known to 
Sparrow and Elliston, to William Law and Francis Okely) 
Jacob Behmen.* 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, there dwelt 
in the small town of Gorlitz a hardworking respectable 
mechanic ; a man of no learning, of no striking presence, 
with a bright gray eye, and a bent, worn frame ; who lived 
harmless and retired with his wife and his four sons, and 
made and mended shoes for a livelihood; but who had 
imaginations beyond his craft, who saw deep into the 
mysteries of things, whose heart swelled within him till it 
threatened to burst the harness and trappings of orthodoxies, 
and sects, and schools. For a time the fire smouldered in his 
thought and did not break forth; for a long while the 
vision and the insight remained undisclosed to the world ; 



* Jacob Boehme was born in 1575, and died in 1624. His snmamo is also 
given in German writings as Boehm and Boehmen; and in its English fonn 
appears as Beem, Berne, Behme, Behemen, Bemon, Beamon, Bemond, Bemand, 
Behmont, etc. 
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but, going into the fields one morning at daybreak (ten yean 
after the first Inminous revelation had dazzled and starred 
him), the radiance of a more than earthly glory met and 
overpowered his sonl; and with slow and quivering words, 
with rude and tmconih tarns of phrase, he sat down at 
length to write. ^^Morgen Rothe im Auffgang** (Morning 
Bed in the Orient) * was his first book. A more strange and 
subtle series of books than those which this humble cobbler 
of shoes produced in the dozen of years which intervened 
between 1612 and his death in 1624, never perhaps flowed 
from mortal pen. These were books, whose object was to 
set forth the utter worthlessness of books ; arguments which 
were to expose the &llacy of blind human reason ; treatises 
in which a devout conmiunicant and hearer of sermons would 
refine away the sacraments into mere acts of the inward life, 
would countenance no preacher but the Holy Ghost, and 
would assert that by salvation, or the soul's health, is meant 
the effect of no dogma, and the result of no purchase, but 
only the felt presence of Christ living in human souls. 

This shoemaker of Gorlitz, little as he is known and 
read by us at the present day, has had many English 
followers, admirers, interpreters ; but upon one Englishman 
his spiritual mantle seems unconsciously to have fallen. 
The year which saw Behmen die, witnessed the birth of 
Fox ; as if Providence were willing to provide immediately a 
successor to the spirit which was passing away. Both 
sprang from the people, both were shoemakers by trade, 
both were of singularly innocent and guileless character, 
both had visions and revelations in early youth and in 
maturer age, both had laid open to them, in addition to the 



* Called afterworcU Auroraf at the suggestion of his friend Dr. Balthaear Walter. 
Behmen himself puhlished nothing, except the Way to Chrut^ in 1622 ; bat his 
writings were copied and circulated in manoscript. The history of their appear- 
ance in print after his death is carious. 
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deep things of the spiritual life of man, the mysteries and 
occnlt qualities of nature, the virtues of plants, metals, 
minerals ; * in short, from both the vail of the world was 
lifted, and they saw in man, in the universe, and in the 
Bible, things which not only the holy and the wise but even 
the angels desire to look into ; and in the fruit of this know- 
ledge both wrote, not as they themselves were minded, but 
as the unerring Spirit moved. There are passages in the 
Journal of George Fox which read exactly like passages from 
the Letters of Jacob Behmen ; and though, in the case of 
Fox himself, it is clear that the resemblance is due not to any 
reading, but to a real community of spiritual gifts, yet the 
early Quakers, as we know from various sources, pondered 
and cherished Behmen's writings. The Quaker spirit and 
the spirit of Behmen were one, t and against that spirit 
Muggleton warred with all his heart. I How he came to do 
so, we shall better understand when we have traced the course 
of his early history, which is best read in his own quaint, 
racy, and picturesque account. In transferring the narrative 
from the " Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit *' to these 
pages, I shall take the liberty of condensing, and occasionally 
of transposing, and shall be able to add from other sources 
some illustrative matter. 

LoDOWiCEE Muggleton, then, was bom in Walnut Tree 
Yard, off Bishopsgate Street, London, at the end of July, 

• This is often forgotten in regard to Fox; but see his Journal, ut nfpm, 
Tol. i., p. 66. " I was at a stand in mj mind whether I should practise physio for 
the good of manldnd, seeing the nature and yirtnes of things were so opened to me 
by the Lord." 

f See the Looking Ohus for George FoXy 2nd edition, 1756, p. 10. "Jacob 
Behmont*8 books were the chief books that the Qoakers bought, for there is the 
principle or foundation of their religion; for they cannot go beyond that, but there 
they build. This I know by William Smith's letters to me ; and you George Fox 
are &r below William Smith in the knowledge of Jacob Behmont's writings." 

^ " I did wear ribbons on purpose that I might not be taken or thought to be 
a Quaker, for I do hate the Quakers' principles." Spiritual Epuftles, tU Mupra, 
p. 242. 

S 
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1609.* The faxnilj to which he belonged had its snoesfenl 
home at Wilbarston, near Market Harborongh ; indeed the 
original stock of the Muggletons exists there still, and most 
have been native to Wilbarston for upwards of three cen- 
turies. "Our fore&ihers," he writes, in 1678, to his 
cousin, Boger Muggleton of Wilbarston, "were all plain 
men, yet downright honest men; men of no great T&paie 
in the world, nor of base report, as ever I could hear." 
£Qs father, John Muggleton, was a smith and "ficurier, 
or horse doctor, ... in great respect with the Post Master 
in King James' time/' Of three children bom to him 
by Mary his wife, " I," says Lodowicke, " was the young- 
est, and my mother loved me. But after my mother 
died,t I being but young [only three years old] my father 
took another wife ; so I ... was exposed to live with strangers 
in the country, at a distance from all my kindred. I was a 
stranger to my father's house after my mother was dead.; 

" When I was grown to fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
I was put apprentice to one John Quick, a tailor ... a quiet, 
peaceable man, not cruel to servants, which Uked [pleased] 
me very well, for my nature was always against cruelty, I 
could never endure it neither in myself nor in others. ... I took 
my trade well, and pleased my master, better than any 
of his other servants ...(^hating drunkenness and lust in 

• The Register of ChrUteningB at St. Botolph's, Bishopigate, for 1609, eoa- 
tains this entry, *' Lodowicke the sonne of Johne Muggleton bapt. ye 80 of Jnlye." 
His Christian name is osoally spelled Lodowiok; sometimes, by a misprint, Ijodwiek; 
or, through ignorance, Ladoyick. He himself seems always to hare signed 
Lodowicke. Perhaps it was a family surname. The borial of a John Lodowicks 
appears in the Register of St. Botolph's in 1612. 

f The Register of Bnrialsat St. Botolph's for 1612 contains the entry : — ^T^^] 
35, Marye d flgght o r Maggletone bary~ ye 80 of Jane." 

J In J. Payne Collier's Memoirs of Edward AUepn, Shakespeare Society 
PublicatioiUt 1841, pp. 188-135, there are two letters addressed to Alleyn by 
Stephen Gosson, Rector of St. Botolph's (anther of the Schoole of Alnue) which 
refer to the admission, in October, 1616, of John Muggleton, a poor person, npoo 
the point of threescore years, to Alleyn's Hospital (God's Gift Cc^ege, at Dnlwieh), 
and his removal therefrom for some unexplained cause in August, 1617. 
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the time of my yonib. When my time of service was 
pretty far expired, I heard great talk amongst the valgar 
... of a people called Puritans; some of these Puritans 
came to talk with my master, though he was no reli- 
gious man. ... Methought I had a love for those people 
called Puritans, and ... liked in myself their discourse 
upon the Scriptures, and pleading for a holy keeping of 
the Sabbath-day, which my master did not do, nor I his 
servant. ... In that great sickness after King James died, 
I was smitten with the Plague,* but I recovered quickly, and 
have not had half a day's sickness since. ... I never bestowed 
sixpence in physic in my life. ... My time of service grew 
near out, and my nature had a great desire to be rich in this 
world, that I might no more be servant to any man ; and I 
thought the trade of a tailor would not gain much riches, 
I having little to begin with.t So I went to work in a 
broker's shop in Houndsditch, who made clothes to sell, and 
did lend money upon pawns ... a kind of distracted, hare- 
brained man, his name was Richardson. The broker's wife 
had one daughter, and after I had been there awhile, the 
mother seeing that I ... knew how to manage, ... was willing 
to give her daughter to me to wife ; and I loved the maid 
well. ... So the maid and I were made sure by promise ... 
and I was resolved to have the maid to wife, and to keep a 
broker's shop, and to lend money upon pawns, and grow rich 
as others did. ... But in the twenty-second year of my life, 
not being quite out of my apprenticeship ... I went to work as 
a journeyman ... with William Reeve, John Reeve's brother. 
He was a very zealous Puritan at that time, and many of 
that religion ... disputed with me about the lawfulness of 

* It began at the end of March, was at its height in the middle of June, and 
lasted till November, 1625 ; it swept away 35,417 persons. 

f He says, in his Answer to William Pentij 2nd edition, 1751-8, p. 129. *' I 
never received sixpence portion of my father," and speaks of having had to as^^ist 
bis father instead of to receive from him. 
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lending money upon pawns, because ibey pleaded it was 
usury and extortion. ... I used all the arguments of reason 
I could for ity because I bad a great desire to be ricb, and ... 
I was engaged to this maid, and her motber would not let 
me bave ber to wife except I would keep a broker's sbop and 
lend money. ... But tbese Puritan people ... pressed tbe 
Scriptures bard upon me ; wbicb exceedingly perplexed my 
mind, reasoning in myself tbat if I did lend money upon 
usury and extortion I sbould be damned ; and if I would not, 
tben I sbould not baye tbe maid to wife. So tbat tbe Ioyc of 
tbe maid, and tbe fear of tbe loss of my soul did struggle 
witbin me. ... After mucb struggling in my mind I came to 
tbis resolution, tbat ratber tban I would lose my soul I 
would lose tbe maid. ... Tbus I forsook tbe world and a 
wife. ... Sbe is yet alive, and is wortb seven bundred pounds 
a year." * 

His account of tbe '* working of bis tbougbts " at this 
time is exceedingly curious and full. In due course he 
became "earnest in tbe Puritan religion and practice ... was 
well versed ... in the letter of the Scriptures, bad a good gift 
of prayer, and was very strong in disputes," " Neither did 
I hear any preach in those days but tbe Puritan ministers, 
whose hair was cut short ; for if a man with long hair had 
gone into the pulpit to preach, I would bave gone out of the 
church again, though be might preach better tban tbe other." 
Long after bis entire change of opinion, he bears testimony 
to the strength of Puritan principles ; " there is no better 
faith in tbe world to this day (1677) in tbe generality of 
professors of religion." But in spite of all bis zeal, he 
trembled every day under the dread of bell, and "for fear 
God bad made him a reprobate before he was bom." t 

His domestic life scarcely seems to bave contributed to 

* Acts of the Witnesses, tU supra^ pp. 6-11. 
t Ibid,, pp. 11-15. 
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the healthier action of his mind. He married twice during 
this his Pnritan stage, each time to ^'a virgin of about 
nineteen." * Of his wife Sarah (whom he married about 
1635, and who died in 1688 or 1689) we know nothing, 
except that she was the mother of the two daughters who 
survived him; but of his second wife, Mary, (whom he 
married in 1642 and who died in 1648) he tells us in one of 
his letters, that she '' was a comely woman to see to, yet 
of a melancholy, dropsical nature and humour," given to 
much melancholy and discontent of mind, especially ''if 
things did not go well in this world, as no man can assure 
his wife all things shall always." When her only surviving 
child, a scrofulous boy, died in 1653, " I was glad," says he, 
'' (though I used means to help him, but all in vain) knowing 
that all the children I had by her did partake of her melan- 
choly and dropsical nature." t 

The outbreak of the civil war proved a crisis in his 
religious history. "The Puritans," he says, "were all for 
the Parliament, and most of my society and acquaintance in 
religion did fall away from that way we did use, and declined 
in love one towards another, and every one got a new judg- 
ment, and new acquaintance, and a new discipline. Some of 
them turned to Presbytery ... some turned Independents ... 
others fell to be Ranters, and some fell to be mere Atheists. 
Our Puritan people were so divided and scattered in our 
reUgion that I knew not which to take to, or which to cleave 
to. I was altogether at a loss. All the zeal we formerly had 
was quite worn out, and join vrith any of these new dis- 
ciplines I could not, except I would play the hypocrite for a 
livelihood, which my heart always hated. ... So I gave over 

* Aet8 of the WitnesteSf ut supra, p. 15. 

* Spiritual Epistlei, ut tupra, p. 414, in a letter addresied to Mrs. Hamp- 
•on, dated 11 June, 1674. 
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all public prayer, and hearing and discourse about religion, 
and lived an honest and just natural life ; and I found more 
peace here than in all my religion. .. I considered thai 
innocency of heart and a just, upright spirit was good in 
itself, if there was no God to reward it; and that unrighteous- 
ness and lust was wickedness in itself if there were no God 
to punish it ... and if there were anything, either of happi- 
ness or misery after death, I left it to God ... to do what He 
would with me. But I was in good hope at that time thai 
there was nothing after death."* This lasted till he was 
about forty years old, viz., to the year 1650. 

In this year London was rife with the intelligence of 
several "Prophets and Prophetesses, that were about the 
streets, and declared the Day of the Lord, and many other 
wonderful things, as from the Lord." Chief among these 
enthusiasts were two men, by the magnitude of whose pie- 
tensions Muggleton was evidently impressed, and whose 
names figure often in his and his coadjutor's writings as the 
types of all spiritual usurpation. These were John Bobins 
and Thomas Tany. 

John Bobins is a fieiir specimen of the wildest of the 
Banter tribe. He was identified by his followers with God 
Almighty, was known in popular parlance as the " Banters* 
god" and the " Shakers' god," and though, under examina- 
tion, he denied the blasphemy, t it is clear that in private he 
was far firom discouraging it, but allowed a species of divine 
worship to be addressed to him. I His follower, Thomas 
Tidford, did not scruple to affirm "that John Bobins was 

* Acts of the Witneuesj ut avpra, p. 16, and again p. 19. 

t See The Declaration of John Bobina^ the FdUe Prophet^ otherwise edO/ti 
the Shaken* God, etc., London, 1661, 4to, pp. 6. 

I See, in addition to Mnggleton's personal testimony, Bamten of Boik Sexes^ 
wherein John Bobins doth declare himself to be the Great God of Heaven, etc 
by John Taylor, London, 1661, 4to, pp. 6. Also A List of some qf Ike Qrtad 
Blasphemers and Blasphemies, which was given in to the Committee for BeUgion, 
London, 1664, broad sheet 
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God the Father, and the Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ ; *' 
and in accordance with this empty deification, Joan (or Mary) 
Bobins, his wife, indulged a similar fancy to that which, within 
the last hundred years, filled the disordered imaginations of 
Ann Lee and Joanna Southoott In addition to a fluent 
utterance and a yast knowledge of the Scriptures, Bobins 
possessed, according to the belief of his followers, the faculty 
of working many marvels. He even clauned the power of 
raising men firom the dead, and had actually raised up thus, 
according to his own statement, that same Cain that killed 
Abel, Benjamin, the son of Jacob, the prophet Jeremiah, 
that same Judas that betrayed Christ, and now they were all 
redeemed to be happy. *' I have had nine or ten of them 
at my house at a time," says Muggleton, ''of those that 
were said to be raised firom the dead. For I do not speak 
this firom a hearsay fi*om others, but firom a perfect knowledge 
which I have seen and heard from themselves.' '* He put 
forth a wild scheme for gathering, oat of England and else- 
where, an hundred and forty-four thousand men and women, 
whom be and Joshua Garment, his right hand man, his 
Mosra, would lead to Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
there to make them happy. He would divide again for them 
the Bed Sea, and they should cross the gulf dryshod. He 
would feed them with manna firom heaven; and, as a prepara- 
tion for this celestial food, he trained his followers to live on 
nothing more substantial than ''windy things, apples and 
other fruit," (a diet under which several of them starved) 
and to drink nothing but water. As for ale, that was pro- 
hibited, " because it is not of God's making." t These were 
but a few of his extravagances. 

With this outrageous fanatic and his followers Muggleton 
was for a time in close intimacy ; not that he ever joined 

* AeU of the WitHe$$e$t ut aipraj pp. SO-fil. 
f DedaraHon^ tU mproj p. 5. 
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ihem, but, as he says, '' I was qoiet and stdll, and heard what 
was said and done^ and spake against nothing that was said 
or done." * 

Thomas Tany was an enthusiast of a somewhat similar 
stamp, though it does not appear that he ever reached the 
summit of Robins' claims. In Bobins there was more of 
method, in Tany more of madness. Originally he had been 
settled in business as a goldsmith, in the Strand ; but the 
distractions of the times, and the fascination of Jacob 
Behmen's books had evidently turned his head, and he came 
before the public in a new character. In a '' Proclamation " 
which he pubUshed on the 25th April, 1650, dated "from 
the Three Golden Lions, without Temple Bar," he says, 
''I am a Jew of the tribe of Beuben; but unknown to me 
till the Lord spake unto me by voice; whose voice I heard, but 
saw no appearance, and He changed my name from Thomas 
to Theaurau John,\ since the 28rd of November, 1649." 
Under this strange appellation he wrote several books, which 
were issued by the wellknown publisher of mystical works, 
GKles Calvert, at the Black Spread Eagle, at the West end of 
Paul's. In these books all the peculiarities which perplex 
the students of Behmen are so ridiculously exaggerated, as 
to render the pages of Tany little better than sublime non- 
sense. His writing stutters and stammers just as, we are 
told, did his tongue. He is a Behmen gone mad, yet with 
bright flashes of intelligence gleaming out now and then from 
beneath the load of ashes and rubbish. I Besides his pan- 

* Acts of the Witnesses, ut supra, p. 22. 

f Hence Beere and Moggloton inTariably refer to him as John Tany. Hif 
soniame, which appears as Tany in the Proclamation, and in the Li$t of Grand 
Blasphemers, 1654, ut supra, is also spelled by himself Tanni, Tannioor, Taniab, 
and Totni, and by others, Tane, Tanee, Tanny, Tannye, Taney, Taoney, and 
Tawney. Evidently it is the French tanS (now tann£), onr tawny, 

I I am acquainted with two of these books ; his Theouaori Apokolipikal, or 
Qod^s Light declared in Mysteries, etc., London, 1651, 4to, pp. 78, with Piefsoe, 
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fcheistic writings, his head was full of schemes for the 

restoration of the Jews. He, too, was to conduct a mixed 

multitnde to the Promised Land, and, as the Lord's High 

Priest, was to enact again the Law of Moses ; therefore he 

circumcised himself according to that Law. * His mission 

was to follow John Bobins with bow and spear. As the 

lineal descendant of '' Charles of Castille, who was son-in-law 

onto Charles the Great," he claimed the throne of France, 

nay, the thrones of seven nations. Like John Bobins, he 

came for a season within the clutches of the law. He 

suffered six months' imprisonment in Newgate, and this 

probably lost him his business. He changed his residence 

from the Strand to the City, and at length left London 

altogether, and went to live at Eltham. He was accused of 

openly burning the Bible at Lambeth, calling it the ** Great 

Idol of England." Among those who took pity upon him 

was Dr. Pordage, the weUknown Behmenist and Philadelphian, 

at whose house he was now and then entertained for a week 

or a fortnight at a time, f 

It is clear that the pantheism which lay at the basis of 
the fjEmaticism of both Bobins and Tany had caught hold, for 
a time, of Muggleton's mind. The perusal of Jacob 
Behmen's works strengthened it in him. Many years after- 
wards he thus wrote concerning Behmen: ''His philosophical 
light was above all men that doth profess religion, until this 
Commission of the Spirit came forth ; which hath brought 
Jacob Bemon's light and many other high Ughts down very 



and his DispuHve Challenge to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge^ 8to, 
pp. 8, N. D. His first work was a treatise entitled Aurora in Tranlagorum^ etc., 
London, 1651, 4to, pp. 60, and Introduction. Nothing hat an actual facsimile 
would give any idea of the oddness of his title pages. For a summary of his 
heresies, see Boss, Pansebeia, ut supra, pp. 877-879. 

* Aets of the WUneuet, ui supra, p. 20. 

f See Christopher Fowler's Dmmonium Meridianvm, etc., 4to, London, 1656, 
part L, pp. 58, 60. 
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low within these ten years/' * Onoe more he fell into $ deep 
melancholy, from which he was at length delivered by jnsi 
that same experience of inward reyelation which fonned the 
taming point in the reUgions lives of Behmen and Fox. 
He is able to giye a precise date to the commencement of 
this inward revelation, even to the exact honr of the day. 
The windows of heaven were opened to him. He says, 
''I was in the Paradise of heaven, witiiin man npon earth; 
neither could I desire any better heaven.'' t He took down 
the Scriptures, which he had laid aside some years before, 
and found they were now all plain to his understanding ; he 
wondered no longer at any of the rapturous expressions of 
prophets or apostles. A single touch m(»*e, a slight kindling 
of enthusiasm, and he might have become a Behmenist or a 
Quaker. But it is observable that all tiie while this state 
lasted he was never moved either to write, as Behmen, of to 
preach, as Fox. He was so well satisfied and happy that he was 
resolved now to be quiet and still, and to get as good a living 
as he could in this world, knowing that all things would be 
well with him hereafter. '' But when I thought to be most 
secure and most private, in a little time after it made me the 
most pubhc; I not thinking that this revelation was a 
preparation for God to choose me to be a Commissioner of 
the Spirit, to declare the mystery of the true God, and the 
interpretation of the Scriptures ... whereby I was made the 
most pubhc man in the world in spiritual things." | 

This revelation continued with him from April, 1651, to 
January, 1652. " And in the same year John Reeve came 
often to my house." Compared with his cousin Lodowicke, 
who was the real builder up of the Muggletonian fEiith, from 



* Spiritual EpistleB, ut mpra, pp. 45, 46. Tlie letter is ftddieesed to hii 
friend Mn. EUen Sndbuy, and bean date 28 Not. 1661. 
t Acts of the Witne$$e$^ ui mtpra, p. 88. 
X Ihid., p. 86. 
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whom it rightly takes its name, John Beeye, its prime source, 
holds but a shadowy place. 

John Beeye was a Wiltshire man, of a family which had 
fallen to decay. His father, Walter Beeve, gentleman, is 
described as " clerk to a deputy of Ireland," an office which 
I do not understand. His two sons, William and John, were 
both apprenticed in London to the tailor's trade ; and John, 
who was bom in 1608, was already out of his apprenticeship 
when Lodowicke Muggleton became acquainted with him. 
As to the precise connection between their families, which 
made the two men cousins, I have no information. * 

Beeve's early religious history, I dare say, ran parallel 
with that of his cousin. Like Muggleton, he was a man of 
no learning, ** no Latin scholar " ; nor was he even a great 
reader, as Muggleton claims to have been.f Like his brother 
William, he doubtless began by being a Puritan; he was 
certainly, like that same brother, afterwards bitten by the 
Banter spirit. William Beeve, we know, lost himself entirely 
in this direction, became a mere sot, and lived on the charity 
of others. During the Banter stage of his experience 
John Beeve became, under the guidance of John Bobins, 
a Universalist. '^John Bobins' knowledge and language 
overpowered John Beeve," as Muggleton testifies, t 

John Beeve emerges firom obscurity at the period of 
Muggleton's illumination, and we find him constantly at his 
cousin's house in Great Trinity Lane, extremely earnest to 
have the same revelation as Muggleton had. " His desires 
were so great that he was troublesome unto me ; for I could 
not follow my business quietly for his asking me questions. 
If I went out of one room into another, he would follow me, 

* In Acts of the WiinesaeSy ut wprOf p. 45, it is said of the hnsband of 
one Dorcas Boose, ** He was some kin by marriage to John Reere and me both." 

t Divine Looking Glass j 8rd edition, 1719, preface; Whole Book of Seoda' 
tiony 8rd edition, 1808, p. v. 

X Acts of the Witnessest ut #iipria, p. 89. 
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to talk to me ; so that I was weary of his company. Yet I 
was loath to tell him so, becaase I knew he did it out of 
innocency of his heart, and love to the things which I 
spoke."* However, one morning, about the middle of 
January, 1662, Reeve came in with a very joyful voice, 
exclaiming, '' Cousin Lodowicke ! Now I know what revela- 
tion of Scripture is as well as thee ! " The cousins con- 
versed, and compared their experiences. The result, in 
Reeve's case, was as full and glad a sense of peace as had 
already taken possession of the soul of Muggleton. He 
gives utterance to his feelings in language which is a mere 
echo of his cousin's words. '^ Cousin Lodowicke ! Now I am 
satisfied in my mind, and know what revelation is ; I am 
resolved now to meddle no more with religion, nor go forUi 
after any upon that account [referring to his having gone 
after John Robins on that account], but to get as good a 
livelihood as I can in this world, and let God alone with 
what shall be hereafter." " Thus," adds Muggleton, "when 
he thought to be most quiet, and not to meddle with any 
about religion — and so did I also then — a Uttle while after 
we were made the greatest meddlers in religion of all men in 
the world, because our faces were against all men's religion 
in the world, of what sect or opinion soever, as will appear 
hereafter by our writings and speakings. John Reeve nor I 
little thought, at that time, that this revelation we had given 
us did prepare us for a greater Work than for the peace of 
our own minds; but it proved that God prepared us for a 
Commission, and that he did intend to chose us two to be 
his last Prophets and Witnesses of the Spirit, as will 
be seen." + 

This " little while after " was but the space of two weeks. 



* AcU of th4 WitneaWf ut tupra, p. 86. 
t Ibid.^ pp. 88-89. 
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For the account of what took place at the close of that period, 
I most abridge John Beeve's own tcBtimony, as given in the 
" Tranacendant Spirittud Treatise.*' On the 3rd of February, 
1652, * " the Lord Jesus, the only wise God, whose glorious 
person is resident above or beyond the stars, ... by voice of 
words spake unto me, John Reeve, saying, 'I have given thee 
understanding of my mind in the Scriptures, above all men in 
the world.' The next words the Lord spake unto me were 
these, 'Look into thy own body, there shalt thou see the king- 
dom of heaven and the kingdom of hell.' ... Again ..." I have 
chosen thee my last messenger for a great Work unto this 
bloody, unbelieving world ; and I have given thee Lodowicke 
Muggleton to be thy mouth.' ... Again, 'I have put the two- 
edged sword of my Spirit into thy mouth, that who [m] ever I pro- 
nounce blessed through thy mouth is blessed to eternity, and 
who[m]ever I pronounce cursed through thy mouth is cursed to 
eternity.' When I heard these words, my spirit desired the 
Lord that I might not be His dreadful messenger. For 
indeed I thought upon the delivery of so sad an unexpected 
message unto men, I should immediately have been torn to 
pieces. Again the Lord spake ... ' If thou dost not obey my 
voice, and go wherever I send thee to deUver my message, 
thy body shall be thy hell, and thy spirit shall be the devil 
that shall torment thee to eternity.' Then, for a moment, 
I saw this hell within me ; which caused me to answer the 
Lord these words, saying, ' Lord, I will go wherever thou 
sendest me, only be with me.' These were the Lord's 
words spoken unto me the first morning, and my answer 



* As this event is inrariably referred to by Muggletonian anthorities as taking 
place in 1651, it is necessary to observe that Reeve and Muggleton ased the eccle- 
siastical mode of reckoning, which was commonly employed in London, and which 
began the year on the 25th March (see Spiritual EputUiy tU tupra^ p. 492). Hence 
the date of the commission may be variously given as 1651, old style, or 165}, or 
1652, which is our modem reckoning. The same correction is needed for many of 
the dates in Muggleton's correspondence, etc. 
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onto my Gk>d ; I being as perfectly awaked when He spake 
nnto me, the Lord is my witness, as I was at the writing 
hereof." • 

That morning, when, as nsoal, John Eeeve ran to his 
cousin's house, ** I asked him," says Muggleton, " what was 
the matter ; for he looked like one that had risen out of the 
grave (he being a fresh coloured man the day before) ; and 
the tears ran down his cheeks apace. So he told me the 
same words as are written in his first book, and said unto me 
that God had given him a Commission ; and that He had 
given Lodowicke Muggleton to be his mouth; and said at the 
same time was brought to his mind that saying that Aaron 
was given to be Moses' mouth. What my message was, he 
could not tell ; ' but,' said he, ' if God do not speak unto me 
the next morning, I will come no more at thee.' Which 
I was in good hopes he would not, for I was willing to be 
quiet." t 

Next morning, however, came a message (again ''by 
voice of words,") bidding Beeve and Muggleton go toge- 
ther and deliver an admonition to "John" Tany; which 
they did, with some unction. Tany disregarded the admoni- 
tion; whereupon Beeve, in obedience to his Commission, 
wrote the sentence of eternal damnation against him. Poor 
Tany soon after employed his distracted wits in making tents 
for the twelve tribes. At length he built a little boat to 
carry him to Jerusalem, wherein trusting himself to sail 
across to Holland, in company with one Captain James, 
for the purpose of gathering the Jews there, the frail vessel 
was wrecked, and he and his companion were drowned. " So 
all his power came to nothing." | 

On the third morning came, in the same way, a message 

* A Transcendant Spiritual TreatitCt etc., edition of 1756, pp. 4-6. 
+ Acti of the Witneuett ut tupra, p. 41. 
: Ibid,, pp. 42-45. 
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of still more peremptory character to be delivered to John 
BobinB, at that time a prisoner in New Bridewell. Without 
eyen that chance of a respite which is implied in a premoni- 
tory warning, John Bobins was enrolled among the damned. 
** That body of thine, which was thy heaven, mast be thy 
hell; and that proud spirit of thine, which said [it] was 
God, must be thy devil ; the one shall be as fire and the 
other as brimstone burning together to all eternity. This is 
the message of the Lord unto thee." Bobins, on hearing 
the curse uttered, '' pulled his hands off the grates, and said, 
* It is finished ; the Lord's will be done.' These were all 
the words he spake," Two months after this he wrote a 
letter of recantation, addressed to Lord General Cromwell, 
and so obtained his release from prison. *^ He said, afterwards 
he should come forth with a greater power; but he never 
came forth more with any power at all to his dying day." t 

The two men, against whom the curse of God was thus 
pronounced, were regarded by Beeve and Muggleton as 
typical of the upstart errors of the time in matters of 
religion. Tany was the representative of the Banters' and 
Quakers' principles. Bobins was the representative of all 
false Christs, false prophets and prophetesses, of v;hom 
there were many in that day ; he was the Antichrist, or Man 
of Sin, mentioned in Scripture; there should come none 
after him with such high and delusive claims, to the world's 
end. The sentence passed on these men, and the consequent 
foil of their power, cleared the way for the Commission of 
the Spirit, and hence is very frequently referred to in the 
writings of the pair of cousins. 

Beeve and Muggleton now came forward in their character 
as Prophets. Building upon an obscure intimation in the 
eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse, they proclaimed them- 

♦ Aett 0/ ihe WitntMy ui tupra, pp. 47-48. 
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selves the two Witnesses of the Spirit, the Lord's Last 
Messengers, the Commissionated Foreninners of the yisible 
appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only tme Ood. 
Their office was twofold; first, as declarators of life and 
death eternal to individuals ; and secondly, as expositors of a 
new system of faith and religion to mankind. 

On carefoUy looking through their works, I find the 
names of forty-six persons who were individually assured 
(either by word or by letter) of their eternal blessedness, and 
of one hundred and three, who were similarly assured of 
their eternal misery. Both Usts are very curious. The 
white list begins with the names of Muggleton's own children, 
Sarah and Elizabeth, and a boy not named, who were 
blessed by John Reeve on the eventful morning of the 3rd 
February, 1652 ; it ends in 1691 with the name of Sarah 
Delamaine, daughter of Alexander Delamaine the elder, to 
whose care is due the accumulation and transcription of that 
large and valuable collection of Beeve and Muggleton's 
correspondence, afterwards published as '' A Volume of 
Spiritual Epistles,*^ In the black list, which goes no further 
than 1677, occur the names of the principal men among the 
early Quakers, e. g., Fox, Whitehead, Penn, Penington ; 
indeed more than half of those on the condemned list are 
Quakers. 

The names recorded do not nearly cover the whole number 
of those who received the Muggletonian sentence, either at 
the hands of the Prophets themselves or of their immediate 
followers. This was not a sentence given at random. Beeve 
and Muggleton did not affirm that they had arbitrary power 
to bless or curse whom they would ; but if any one committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, which sin the Scripture 
makes unpardonable, and which they believed to consist in 
denying the validity of any Commission sent by God, then 
the Prophet had authority to declare, and was bound to 
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declare that person eternally lost. '^Whoeyer/' write the 
Two Witnesses, in the second year of their Commission, 
''is left, great or small, to speak evil of this Commission 
which Ood hath put onto as, by calling it blasphemy, delusion, 
a devil, or lie; in so doing they have sinned against the 
Holy Ohost, and must perish, soul and body, from the 
presence of onr God, elect men and angels to all eternity ; 
for Ood hath chosen as two only, and hath pat the two-edged 
sword of the Spirit into oar moaths as beforesaid, that whom 
we are made to pronounce blessed, are blessed to eternity, 
and whom we are made to pronounce carsed, are cnrsed to 
eternity."* By the application of this plain principle the 
exercise of so tremendous an authority is carefully dis- 
tinguished from caprice. It rather vindicates for itself the 
character of a lex talionis, or tooth-for-tooth principle ; and 
it is true that no language could well be stronger than that 
which, in the testimonies of Josiah Coale, William Penn, 
and many other Friends, was hurled against Muggleton.j 
"As for your saying,*' he writes to Richard Famworth, "that 
I have reviled, cursed, and damned the beloved people of 
God, meaning you Quakers ; to that I say, I never did curse 
any of them till such time as they did judge or despise my 
commission first ; for I never do judge first." t However 
forbearant the Prophet may have been before passing his sen- 
tence of damnation, he certainly rejoiced in it, when given, with 
a stout robust appetite, worthy of TertuUian. "Whitehead 
said he did hear one that I had damned say, that I had said 
I was as glad I had given judgment and' sentence of damnation 
upon him as if one had given me forty shillings. This I did 



* Spiritual EpitiUif ui »upra^ p. 5. 

f E. g., *' Mnggleton, and bii obstinate brats, sbaU howl in the lake that burns 
with brimstone and fire for erer and eTermore." — Penn's 2few Witnatei, ut tupra, 
p. 42. 

X Ntch of the Quaken Broken, Snd edition, 1756, p. 67. 

T 
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acknowledge to be trae."* '^Oh how happy," he bnntB 
forth, in a letter to Colonel Robert Phaire, '^are we that 
shall sap with the great God, i. e., in the assnrance we haye 
that God hath ordaine<l wicked persecuting kings, and high 
captains, and jndges, and mighty men more than the sand 
of the sea shore which cannot be numbered, to be damned to 
eternity. These I know shall be cast into a lake of fire, 
burning with brimstone to all eternity ; and we, the fowls of 
heaven, shall eat or feed upon the miseries of these mighty 
men, as in a supper with the great God." t 

As a set off against this full-blooded rapture of yengeance 
inspired by the sense of personal wrong, let it be remembered 
that it never was any part of the Muggletonian CEuth that 
none but Muggletonians can be saved. It is true that the 
Doctrine of the Third Commission is the touchstone of a 
man's spiritual condition, so that none who wilfully and 
knowingly reject it can be saved, and none who truly embrace 
it can be lost; but the real cause of salvation or of damnation 
lies fiEur deeper than any intellectual act. There is a radical 
difference of race between the saved and the damned. 

The religious philosophy of Beeve and Muggleton hinges 
on their cardinal doctrine of the Two Seeds, which give 
rise to two distinct races of beings whose attributes have 
come to be blended in human kind. At the root of their 
faith are Two Prime Mysteries; the mystery of God becoming 
flesh, and the mystery of the Devil becoming flesh. In Eve 
the Devil, a fallen Angel, once the noblest of that race whose 
nature is pure Reason, dissolved himself into seed ; melted 
himself down, so as to lose personality ; and Cain was bom, 
a man-devil. Cain and his descendants are the Devil made 
flesh; a totally distinct race from Abel, and his brethren 



* Spiritual EpittUSf ut tupra^ p. 241. Omitted in Aol$ qf the Witnenett p. 117. 
f A Stream from the Tree of Lxfe^ ete., 1768, p. 28. See alio maoh more to the 
tame pvrpoie, Spiritual Epieilest pp. 660-661. 
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and their descendants, who, through Adam, inherit the 
pure life of God : for " the soul of Adam was of the very 
nature of the spirit of God." When the sons of God inter- 
married with the daughters of men, for the first time these 
two races mingled, and a mixed brood has been the result 
ever since. Every man is a kind of hybrid ; and according 
as he has in him more of the seed of God, or of the seed 
of the Devil, is life or damnation his portion hereafter, 
'^ Damnation would be impossible," says Beeve, ^'if all 
sprang from one root." * 

These two seeds, or ^* two sparks of fire," in man, as they 
may be called, t are readily distinguished by the instructed 
eye, as Reason and Faith. Reason is the seed or nature of the 
Devil ; Faith the seed or nature of God. Reason is a searching, 
curious, speculative, hungering, supplicating impulse, ever 
feeding on mere notions and imaginations, except where, as in 
the case of the Angels, it is allowed to feed on the overflowings 
of the wisdom of God ; Faith is a calm, peaceful, assured 
and blissful principle, which may or may not, according to a 
man's opportunities, be accompanied and strengthened by 
right opinions on matters of religion. I 

There is thus no Devil except the persons of the damned. 
Similarly, there is no God but the person of the man Christ 
Jesus. For in the Virgin, God, who from all eternity was a 
spiritual being in the shape of a man, dissolved himself into 
seed, (every spiritual being is capable of this dissolution 
into seed,) and thus did not simply become incarnate, but 
was literally converted into the flesh of Jesus. Hence God 
died when Christ died. So completely were the attributes of 



* Divine Looking Olast^ ui suprUf p. 11. 

•f Joyful Newt from Heavm^ etc., 2nd edition, 1751-8, p. 18. 

t " . . Could we eliminate only 

This vile hnngering impulse, this demon within us of oraTing, 
Life weie heatitade, living a perfect divine satisfaction." 

— A. H. Clongh, Amours de Voy<tgt^ etnto iii. 
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in what are called the Six Principles, an expansion of the 
Two Prime Mysteries. We may condense them thus : 

1. There is no God but the glorified man Christ Jesns* 

2. There is no Devil bat the nnclean Beason of men. 

8. Heaven is an infinite abode of light, above and 
beyond the stars. 

4. The place of Hell will be this earth, when son and 
moon and stars are extinguished. 

6. Angels are the only beings of pure Beason. 

6. The soul dies with the body, and will be raised 
with it. 

While thus they gave to many doctrines an aspect which 
will strike most educated minds as being strangely crass and 
crude, — an aspect which will forcibly recal to the student of 
Church history many characteristics of the Bogomilian heresy, 
as it appeared in Bulgaria during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, — it is nevertheless certain that the Muggletonians 
were in advance of the religious world of their day in some 
other points. 

In particxdar, they advocated the most absolute toleration 
and liberty of opinion; did space permit, some noble passages 
might be quoted from their writings in assertion and defence 
of the lawfulness of free speech and action in matters of con- 
science and religion. Nor with the Muggletonians did liberty 
mean licence. Their system is pervaded throughout by a 
truly English common sense and love of law and order. It 
exhibits, on its intellectual side, a strong recoil from the 
unenglish mysticism of Behmen ; and in its sound, sober, 
ethical character it establishes a solid protest against the 
equally unenglish laxity and extravagance into which Banters 
and Familists, and even Quakers, sometimes insensibly 
glided, and sometimes avowedly fell. 

What strikes one more perhaps than anything else, in 
examining this system, is its singular union of opinions which 
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seem diametrically opposed to each other. It is one of the 
most parely spiritual, and at the same time one of the most 
rigidly dogmatic faiths on record. It deals largely with 
the most mysterions parts of nature and theology; yet it 
is always matter-of-fact, and eager to get rid of superstitions. 
Its followers contend with the atmost ferronr for the use and 
yirtne of the Spirit of the Scripture, in contradistinction to 
the nullity of the bare letter ; yet to this day they belieye and 
maintain, on the authority of the letter of Scripture, that 
the sun rolls round the earth in a day's journey, and that the 
whole Newtonian system of Astronomy is a series of wanton 
blunders. An unfriendly critic of the Muggletonian Mth 
might complain that there is a stupid and almost wooden 
reality about its doctrines ; but no one, I imagine, could 
come soul to soul with John Beeve and not confess the 
purity and tenderness of mind which may dwell in its piety. 

In this slight sketch I have by no means exhausted the 
details of the Muggletonian system, or entered upon the 
history of the Muggletonian Sect. I have simply attempted 
to fulfil the promise of giving some account of the circum- 
stances which led to its origination. The literature and 
philosophy of the Muggletonians may be thought perhaps to 
deserve further enquiry and study ; and I may take a future 
opportunity of presenting to the members of the Literaiy 
and Philosophical Society the result of enlarged investigations 
into the writings and fortunes of this singular people. 

There are many interesting personages connected with 
them besides the two founders of the faith. Laurence 
Claxton, who began life as a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, Thomas Tomkinson, the Staffordshire yeoman, 
John Saddington, and James Birch, the leader of the Birchites, 
are worth, at least, a passing notice. 

At present I will anticipate what I may recur to hare- 
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after, only by recording that John Reeve died, after long sick- 
noBB, in 1658. "Frances," said he to one of the three 
sisters who watched at his bedside, '' close up mine eyes, lest 
mine enemies say, I died a staring prophet." 

Lodowicke Muggleton, a man of harder mould, lived 
longer, and weathered many storms. Not till his eighty- 
ninth year was he gathered to his fathers, on the 14th 
March, 1698. 

His tomb in Bethlehem New Churchyard is said to have 
once borne the following inscription ; but the tomb and the 
grave-yard in which it stood have long since been swept away, 
and a railway station now rises, in the heart of London, close 
to where his bones were laid : 

" Whilst mausolemns and large inscriptionB give 
Might, splendour; and past death make potents live ; 
It is enough briefly to write thy name : 
Succeeding times by that shall read thy fame. 
Thy deeds, thy Acts around the globe resound ; 
No foreign soil where Muooleton's not found." 
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RESEAKCHES INTO THE MASSORAH, AND THE 

RESULTS OF SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED 

MANUSCRIPTS, 

By the Rbv. 0. D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tha study of the Maaflonh neeeseary to a recension of the Hebrew Text. Neglect 
of it on the part of fiiblieal critics. Definition of Massorah and Massoretic 
text. Import, Form, and Development of the Massorah. Nomber of letters 
in the BiUe. Suspended Letters. Pecoliarly Pointed Letters. The Liyerted 
Letters. The antiquity of this part of the Massorah. 

Fob the last seven years I have been engaged in a critical 
recension of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, attempting 
to do, in a homble way, that for the Old Testament which 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorfif in Germany 
and Bloomfield, Alford, and Tregelles in England, have done 
for the New Testament. Soon after embarking in this pro- 
digions task, I found that it was absolutely necessary, first of 
all, to master and work out the Massorah. Now, though 
almost every Introduction to the Bible speaks about the 
Massorah, and although the textus receptvs of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is technically called '' the Massobetio Text," yet 
I venture to say, without intending to give offence, but with- 
out fear of contradiction, that with the exception of a few 
Jews, and one or two Christians, all those who have edited 
the Hebrew text, or written upon its Massorah in their 
respective Introductions, could neither master nor describe 
the entire domain of this ancient critical apparatus. 

You will understand this better after I have described 
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saccinctly the origin, import, and deyelopment of the 
Massorah, as well as the manner in which it has been 
written and transmitted. Perhaps it will be better tiaaX 
I, at the oatset, explain the meaning of the name it- 
self. 

The expression, Massorah, "7^00^ Massoreth, ^^^^ or 
Massortha, ^^^^^^y by which this critical apparatus is 
alternately called (from nOD, to deliver, to transmU), literally 
means tradition generally. It is so nsed in the Chaldee 
versions of the Bible; in the Talmud, and in the Midrashim. 
Afterwards, however, it became to denote the traditional 
pronunciation of the words in the text.^ Such an authori- 
tative and traditional fixing of the pronunciation is of the 

1 In Biblical Hebrew the root "^ ='^^ ooonn oolf twim, and danotes, to 
$eparate, to ieparaie oneself, in tbe senee of falling away (Num. xzzL 16), and in ilia 
Niphal, to b€ ieparatedf in the sense of being set apart or nnmbered (Nmn. ttmL 5). 
In post Biblical Hebrew, however, as weU as in Aramaic, it is nsed almost ezdasiTdy 
in the dereloped sense of separating, in order to hand over, t. «. trantmiiting^ delivering. 
Thus, " Moses received the Law (3^«nn^ TTDOS) and delivered it to Joahna.** {Jbotk 
i. 1), and the Chaldee of Onkelos, on Oen. zzxix. 8, renders the phrase "he eon- 
mitted to my hand" ^ 10^ ''delivered {iDO) into my hand." Hence, the noon 
^'^UO (according to the analogy of ^H Jerem. iii. 7), tradUiony iradUionaUn fixed 
lexty with the grafiunatieo'Critieal rewMrke thereon. It is to be remarked thai this fann 
of the nonn does not oooor in the Talmnd, bat TXroo or rn^DD {Mighna Jboih m. 
18), and that it has evidently been adopted in conformity to the Biblioal form 
^^fP9 (£sek. zx. 27), which, indeed, Bashi, and the Authorised Versioa (Hargiiisl 
reading), take to denote ircuktion. Others, again, not only take the BiUieal wocd 
T^yoo as a contraction of ^^p^ (from "V^to bind), but maintain that the ICassorstie 
term is also from the same root, and denotes hand, hedge, fence, in harmony with the 
statement in the Mishna, tliat *' the Mastorah u a fence for the Law" (mnr6 3^ mP O 
Aboth iii. 18). Bnt whatever may be said in favovr of deriving the Biblical teem 
from this root, it can certainly not be sustained with regard to this ftTamrifil 
expression. The term *^^, which very frequently occurs in the printed llaaaonh 
itself, is the Chaldee form ; in addition to its ordinary signification, it is also used in 
Massoretic language when a word is repeated once or twice with another word inter' 
evening. Thus, on 7^*m "^ np^ (Esek. zlvL 7) the Ifassocah rema^ 
THOkQ r^^ VOO Vinroa) wao KmiOO D"^ rr p in, one of eight vertee^ beginning with a 
word which it repeated, with another word intervening between them, and O*^^ *'*??? 
D^l (Zeoh. L 18); on which the Massorah remai^ m^ vooy VOO MTmDD crpHSD TT 
9SQ1 nfTOy V^ 1*303 eight verses, wherein the same word is repealed twice without Va9 
conjunctive, and with one word iniervening, Comp. also Matsorah FtnaMs^ UtUr Fov, 
Bubrifls 1768, 1754, 1755. 
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utmost iinportano6y and was called forth at the earliest 
period of the Jewish commonwealth. For be it remembered 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were originally without yowel 
points, and that the same word somewhat differently pro- 
nounced yields seyeral meanings. Hence, when the prescrip- 
tions of the Law became the legal guide for practice, the 
exact and definite pronunciation of the Yowelless words' 
which is tantamount to the precise meaning, had to be fixed. 

Thus, for instance, the law laid down in Exod. xxiii. 19, 
when read without points, may either mean '' thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in its mother's milk,** or it may denote 
'^ihou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's fat,** as it 
entirely depends upon the pointing of the same word, 
3^rn^ whether it is made 3?Q? (in the milk), or 3^!?f (in 
the fat). Again, the injunction in Leyit. xii. 6, without 
points, may either mean, " if she bear a maid-child, then 
she shall be unclean two weeks,** or, '' if she bear a maid- 
child she shall be unclean seventy days,** inasmuch as it 
entirely depends whether the word D^W^ is pronounced 
0^2^ {two weeks), or D??f (seventy). 

To avoid the serious consequence which might arise from 
such divergency, the ancient scribes, lawyers, and spiritual 
guides of the people, upon whom it was incumbent to pro- 
pound the import and enforce the observance of the divine 
Law, fixed the pronunciation, and with it the meaning of 
these and all other words. But as the present vowel-points 
or signs, which indicate the pronunciation of each word, 
did not then exist, the pronunciation fixed by the expo- 
nents of the Law were for centuries transmitted in the 
academies orally. Hence the name Massorah, i. e., oral 
tro/nsmission, tradition, traditional pronimciation. 

Apart from fixing the pronunciation, however, they 
extended their attention in the course of time to all the 
phenomena of the text, such as to peculiarities of caU- 
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an alphabetical natare, they are enumerated according to the 
order of the books in the Bible, with different superscrip- 
tions, stating the special import of the Bubric, and generally 
also specifying the number of the words or phrases registered 
in the Bubric. When the contents of the Bubric are alpha- 
betically arranged, the superscription states it; and if the 
alphabet is imperfect, — that is, if two or three letters are 
not represented, — it is, as a rule, likewise expressed in the 
heading of the List. When the words are not alphabetically 
ranged, and if the number of the Bubric exceeds ten 
instances, it is either headed (P '"^^ "^ List of so many,*' 
etc., or simply (r^^^n^ IvD "3) " Twenty words are unique,*' 
etc. A few illustrations will explain both the import and 
form of the Massorah. 

The letters. — The Massoretic Poem on the letters of the 
Bible gives the following computation of the number of times 
each letter occurs throughout the Bible. 
M il2/7)A occurs 42,877 times. Q Final Mem occnia 24,973 times. 



3 Beth 


»» 


38,218 „ 


3 Nun 


»» 


32,977 


2 CHmel 


♦> 


29,537 „ 


] Final Nun 


„ 


8,719 


T Daleth 


it 


32,530 „ 


D Sameoh 


»» 


13,580 


n He 


»> 


47,764 „ 


» Ayin 


„ 


20,175 


1 Vav 


»» 


76,922 „ 


D Pe 


»> 


20,750 


1 Zain 


♦» 


22,867 „ 


t\ Final Pe 


»» 


1,976 


n CTieth 


>» 


23,447 „ 


2t Tzadi 


)} 


16,960 


TD Theth 


»t 


11,052 „ 


y Final Tzadi 


>» 


4,872 


^ Jod 


»» 


66,420 „ 


p Koph 


„ 


22,972 


D Caph 


>» 


37,272 „ 


1 Reeh 


»» 


22,147 


1 Final Caph 


10,981 „ 


w Shin 


,) 


32,148 


*> Lamed 


it 


41,517 „ 


n Tau vA\h Dagesh 


36,140 


o Mem 


91 


52,806 „ 


n Taw without 


a 


23,203 



Sum total of all the letters in the Bible, 815,280 

Moreover, the Massorah on Levit. xi. 42 remarks that the 
letter Vav in the word pni (Levit. xi. 42) is the middle letter 
in the Pentateuch, and on Ps. Ixxx. 14, that the letter Ayin 
in ipnd (Ps. Ixxx. 14) is the middle letter in the Psalms. 
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of the text. Thus, for instanoe, the &ct that the Vav in 
P™ (Levit. xi. 42,) is the middle letter in the entire 
Pentateuch, shows why it is written larger than the rest of 
the letters, and why it is foond in the list of the Majuacvlar 
Letters. The same reason explains the phenomenon in 
i^ns (Ps. Ixxx. 14), which has a suspended letter, becanse 
the Ayin is the middle letter in the Psalter. Indeed, it 
ought properly to be a majascolar letter, and should not be 
among the list of suspended letters. The three words, 
haying suspended letters, which really constitute this Rabric, 
exhibit yarions readings. Thus the suspended Nrni in 
TWhOf Manasseh (Judges xviii. 80), indicates that it is 
wanted in MSS., and that it should be read rtfiro^ Moses, as 
in 1 Chron. xxvi. 24, which is really the reading of the Vul- 
gate, and in the Syriac Hexapla of Judges and Buth, edited 
by Dr. Bordam, Copenhagen, 1861; whilst the suspended 
Ayin, in o^S^, in the two instances (Job xxxviii. 18 and 16) 
shows that it is likewise to be dropped, and that the word in 
question should be read without it, i. e., o^fiD - D^nn^ in 
the double sense of chiefs and poor^ 

The same is the case with the letters which have extra- 
ordinary marks in fifteen passages of the Bible. To make 
the explanation more intelligible, we subjoin the list. 

^7^, and between the Gen. xvi 5. r^, and a tenth - Num. xxix. 15. 



w^,and her riiing 


li iiiij^ ii^, to us and 


up - - . . 


„ xix. 83. to our children 


T^, unto him - - 

«ip^, and he hissed 
' Mm ' ' ' 


^yiii 9 until - - - Deut.xxix.28. 
vir,he went out - 2 Sam. xix. 20. 


rut, accusative - - 
I^!?*!* and Aaron - 
n;^,far - - - - 


„ xxxvii. 12. "^H^W* <^rners - „ xIyl 22. 
VT •• o« "^^' th4fy - ' - Isa. xHv. 9. 
Num. m. 89. .m ^ .. 

ix 10 ^^' ^^* " " " "^* ^^* 


-vi^, which - - - 


., xxL80. 


> Thii ftM)t is preferred in the Talmad {Sanhedrin 108 b) pyoo >31 HOH 
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The mysterious marks over these expressions are 
nothing else, and nothing less, than the signs which the 
ancient scribes pat over spurious letters or words, to indicate 
that the letter or expression thus marked is not to be 
regarded. They preferred this mode of cancelling, to 
striking out altogether, because it did not deface the appear- 
ance of the Codex. That this is really the case, will be seen 
from an analysis of the words in question. Thus the second 
Jod in TJ^?, between thee, is marked, because T? between; 
with the singular suffix, it is always treated as a singular, 
i. e., V? in pause V^?. (Comp. Gen. xviii. 9, xix. 83, 
xxxiii. 4, xxxvii. 12, Num. iii. 89, ix. 10, xxi. 80, xxix. 15, 
Deut. xxix. 28.) The second Vav in 5^?^^?^ and her 
rising up, is marked, because in other Codices it is defective, 
as in Terse 85 of the same chapter. ^7?, to him, is marked 
because many Codices had ^^, and in some the word was 
absent altogether. For the same reason the whole words in 
Gen. xxxiii. 4, in xxxriii. 12, and in Num. iii. 89, are marked, 
not being found in the Codices. In Num. ix. 10, either 
the He alone is wanting, because ^?, way, is frequently 
masculine, or the whole word may haye been wanting, as in 
yerse 18 of the same chapter. In Num. xxi. 80, the 
Resh is marked, because some Codices had ^, fire, which 
is indicated in the Talmudic explanation of this passage, 
(Baba Bathra 79 a) and is actually to be found in the 
Septuagint (xOp M Mooifi), etc. In Num. xxix. 15 the 
second Vav in l^^^f?!, and a tenth, is marked, because in 

xsmn ^ frf rm »3Bd 'iQ«n noi vrm d-vim cmcno wo^ a^nai im *tr^ p 
"vrv *! .^3 rraf03 vfn .nbrobo «n rrow rroobD «n dth rroraw pa .mbn 
rrtan ja rrona V» ^Toa dwd now im in ^ ^-naa *3Dd to« in mrHt *t^ 

R. Simon h. LakUh (uked, Why ?ut$ nmrtO (Job xxxTiii. 15) a Mktpended ^ym t 
[Reply] Because f when man becomee a chief upon earth , he become* poor in heaven. 
But why then i$ it [t. e.^ the Ayin"} written at alljf R. Jochanan eays, Becauu 
not to offend the dignity of David; whitet R. Elieser eaid, Because not to offend the 
dignity of Nehemiah, son of Hechaliah. Comp. Mftimonides, on jiboth i. 8; Jkcob b. 
Asher, Baal Ha-Turim on Nomb. i. 50 ; Oeiger, Ursohrift^ p. 258. 
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many Codices it is defective; whilst the words marked in Dent. 

xxix. 28) show that ancient Codices had here a different 

reading. The marks on ^^^ (2 Bam. zix. 20), show that it 

is a euphemism for rh^, as the Chaldee version translates it. 

^?^??'?, the temple, which is marked at the end of verse 20 

CEzek. xli.), and is repeated again at the beginning of verse 21 

is also recognised by the Septnagint, Syriac, Yolgate^ &c., 

as spurious, and hence is once omitted ; and there can be 

no doubt that '^^J^??!??, comers, (Ibid. xlvi. 22) is 

wrong. That the pleonastic •^®?, they (Isa. xliv. 9), indicates 

a change in the text, is also evident, from the fact that the 

Septuagint and Syriac deviate from the textus receptus; whilst 

the word ^^^ except (Ps. xxvii. 18) is omitted in the 

Septuagint, Syriac, Vulgate, &c.* 

The strange appearance of inverted Nwns in the nine 
passages of the Bible, also exhibits the earliest efforts at 
textual criticism. They are simply used as brackets, to 
show that the passages enclosed in them are out of place. 
Thus the inverted Nuns in Num. x. 85, 86, as the Siphri on 
the passage, and the Talmud (Sabbath 115 b), show that 
the passage is out of place and belongs elsewhere, and that 
the time will come when it will be restored to its proper 
place. The uncertainty of the position of these two verses 
is moreover to be seen from the fact, that the Septuagint 
places verses 85 and 86 before 84. The idea, however, that 
dislocations and transpositions should be found in the 
Bible, was not at all agreeable to those Babbins who looked 

s That the extraordinary signs are intended to indicate sporioos words has 
already been recognised in Aboth d. R. Nathan j cap. xxxir., where the list of these 
passages is giren, and the following remark is made. ^ lOM*! irrbM Ka^ DM 'Vrm IDM *p 
nT»p "na»H ran no* '^ now dhi .p^ >rnp3 naa .^b »3« ixiDH qp naro no '3Do 

t iPVyo . Ezra remarkfd thu^ If Elian eome [he is supposed to settle all doabts], and 
ask ffM, WJ^y hast thou written thru [seeing that it is incorrect] ? / will answer 
him, I have already put points over them [to indicate the erroneous readings]. 
But if he should say, Thou hast written correctly, then I shall remove the points from 
these words. Comp. also Oeiger, Ltsestilcke aus der Mischna, p. 86, etc. ; Urschri/t^ etc. 
p. 257. 

U 
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upon the Scriptures as miracnlonsly stereotyped by Ezra; and 
upon every mark as embodying a recondite meaning, rather 
than the indication of a textual defect or clerical error. Hence 
these inverted letters, or brackets, like the extraordinary 
points, were misinterpreted. They were taken to show that the 
two verses which they enclose form a separate book, so that the 
single book of Numbers was converted into three books; book 
1 consisting of chap. i. 1 — ^x. 84 ; book 2, of two verses, 
i. e. chap. x. 35, 86 ; and book 8, of chap xi. 1 — xxxvi. 18. 
Indeed in the Talmud (Sabbath 115 b), and in some of the 
Midrashim, the Pentateuch is actually denominated n&D T 
mm = hrruTevxoSf Heptateuch. The other inverted Nuns, 
which occur in Ps. cvii. 28 — 28 and 40, 41, indicate the 
same thing. They show that the passage describing the sea 
voyages (w. 28-28) was originally inserted before verse 40. 
That this is the design of the inverted Nuns is more- 
over evident, from the fact that it was known to the later 
scribes, and acted upon by them, after the far fetched 
interpretations of some of the Talmudists had obtained 
currency. In some of the MSS. and printed editions of 
the Bible, such an inverted Nun is to be found at the 
end of Gen. xi. The reason for this cannot be doubted. 
As the text is at present, there is an irreconcilable difficulty. 
In Gen. xi. 26, we read that Terah lived 70 years and 
begat Abram; and in xi. 81, 82, that he went with his 
family to Haran, where he died, at the age of 205. Now in 
xii. 1 (comp. with Acts vii. 4) we are told that, after Terah's 
death, God commanded him to leave Haran and go to 
Canaan, and that Abram was then 75 years old. Accordingly 
Terah could only then have been 145, and must have lived 60 
years in Haran after Abram's departure. To obviate this 
dfficulty, an inverted Nun is placed at the end of chap. xi. 
to show that the death of Terah, which is recorded in xi. 
92^ does not precede chronologically chap. xii. 1, where the 
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call of Abraham is recorded, but mast follow it, and that 
there is simply a transposition. 

Before leaving this part of the Massorah, it is necessary 
to remiark that the different Bnbrics discussed therein are 
of very ancient date. They form the topic for discussion 
and speculations in the earliest post-Biblical Hebrew writ- 
ings, and even in these early documents their antiquity is 
ahready acknowledged. Thus the numbering of the letters 
is adverted to in the Talmud {Kiddushin 30 a) ;* the Sus- 
pended letters are mentioned in both the Talmuds {Jerusalem 
Berachoth ix. 1 ; Jerusalem Sanhedrin i. 4 ; Baba Bathra, 
109 b; Tosephta Sa/nhedrin cap. xiv.) ; and in the Midrashim 
{Va yikra Rabba, cap. xiii. ; Midrashim on Psalm Ixxx. 14 ; 
Song of Songs iii. 4 ; Aboth d' R. Nathan^ cap. xxxiv.) The 
Peculiarly Pointed Letters are quoted in the Mi^hna (Pessor 
chim ix. 2); the Talmud {Nazir 28 a; Baba Mezia 87 a\ 
Sanhedrin 48 b ; Horajoth 10 b ; Menachoth 87 b ; Becho- 
roth 4 a) ; and in the Midrashim (Midrash Rabboth, on the 
respective passages ; Siphre on Numb. ix. 10). The Inverted 
Letters are referred to in Siphre on Numb. x. 85, 86 ; Sab- 
bath 115 b, and the Midrashim on the respective passages. 

^ Thongh the Massoretic Poem, giving the niunber of times each letter oconn 
throughout the Bible, wu written towards the end of the twelfth centnry (Comp. 
Massoreth H<i-Ma$8oreih, p. 269, etc., ed. Ginsbnrg, where it is printed with an 
English commentary), yet, from the aboTe quoted passage, it is evident, that as early 
as the fourth century of the Christian era, the letters were already counted and 
registered. Indeed the Talmud, ut tupra, will have it that the title, Sopherim 
{wntro), was given to the ancient doctors of the Law, because they numbered every 
letter of the Scriptures (TTYtfttw rrmwn ta crtTD YTw WXTD cnwvn wTTpa ynh) 
thus deriving the word XTD from iDDi to count, to nimber, and not from to write. 
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Jndges-Ruth;* 8, Samuel; 9, Kings; 10, Chronicles; 11, 
Ezra - Nehemiah ; 12, Esther ; 18, Isaiah ; 14, Jeremiah - 
Lamentations ; 16, Ezekiel ; 16, Daniel ; 17, the Minor 
Prophets; 18, Job; 19, the Psalms; 20, Proverbs; 21, 
Ecclesiastes, and 22, the Song of Songs. The Babylonians, 
on the other hand, divided the Bible into twenty-four books, 
answering to the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet, 
for which reason the Iliad and Odyssey are also respectively 
divided into twenty-four books. The two additional books 
to make up the two letters which the Greek alphabet has 
more than the Hebrew, were obtained by separating Buth 
from Judges, and Lamentations from Jeremiah. That the 
division into twenty-two books is the Palestinian, and hence 
the older of the two, is evident from the following facts. 1. 
This number is mentioned by Josephus (Contra Apion.^ i. 8). 
2. Melito, bishop of Sardis, who travelled to Palestine in the 
second century, in order to ascertain on the spot which were 
the sacred books of the Hebrews, gives this numerical divi- 
sion (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 26). 8. Origen, who divides 
the Hebrew canon into twenty-two books, appeals to the 
tradition ot the Jews in support of his numbering (Eusebius, 
Hid. iv. 25). And 4. St. Jerome, who adopted the general 
arrangement of the Palestinian Jews in his days, gives this 
number {Prologus Galeatus). Both Origen and St. Jerome 
distinctly declare that this division was made in accordance 
with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Indeed the latter 
tells us that the five final letters were also represented in the 
symbolisation of the books of Scripture. " The Hebrews,'* 
he remarks, " have five double letters, viz., Ca/phy Mem, 
Nwn, Pe, and Tzadi, and hence there are five books which 

1 Hence Bath was eometimes actually called the book of Jadges D^TDDVn IDDtD *^DD 
from the iiutial words with which it begins. This name is giyen to it in 
Ck>dex of the British Mnsenm (No. 6773, Harl.)> and in a Massorah of a Spanish 
Codex of the Bible, No. 8, by Eennioott. Comp. Brans, Ad KennieotH DUsart, 
GeneraL, pp. 18, 19. 
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are doable, viz., Samuel, Kings, Chronioles, Ezra, and Jere- 
miah, which contains in it Lamentations."' Still, the Alex- 
andrian and Babylonian division into twenty-four books, was 
already known and adopted by some in Palestine in St. 
Jerome's time, and like many other variations between the 
Easterns and Westerns, the Babylonian usage superseded 
the Palestinian, and is adopted in the Talmud, the Midra- 
shim, and the Massorah. Hence the technical designation, 
ya'TKI D^nw, f(ywr and twenty, for the Old Testament.* 

The Classification. — The twenty-four sacred books are 
divided into three classes, viz., the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa. Like the numbering of the books, this 
threefold division first obtained in Palestine. Hence its 
Hebrew name D*3^nDl D^K^33 min^ which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Talmudic literature {Baba Bathra 14 &), and 
which is adopted in the Massorah, both in the full title and 
in the abbreviation ^^"^ (comp. Massorah on Gen. iii. 11. x. 
18.) It is to be remarked that the Massorah frequently 
calls the first division by the Chaldee name *^n^"n«^ Law, 
which it abbreviates into '"'^^, or simply '^^ (comp. Mas- 
sorah on Gen. i. 1, ii. 22, vi. 5, 6, 16, xii. 14, 20, xiv. 9, 
etc.) Hence the abbreviation of all the three divisions, 
T:'« = D^niro 0^x^33 Kn^T)K (comp. Massorah on Gen. i. 12, 
ii, 20, iii. 16, iv. 4, vi. 2, x. 18, xiv. 20). The second class, 
i. e., the Prophets, are subdivided into two minor classes, 
respectively denominated the Ea/rlier Prophets (D^^IB^in D^K^ao) 
comprising Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and the 
Later Prophets (D*3innK D^K^a^)^ embracing Isaiah, Jeremiah, 

S Porro quinque UlUrm duplicu apud Hebraog sunt^ eaph^ memy ntcn, pke^ sade. 
Aliier enirn teribuiur per has prinoipia^ medietalesque verborumf aliter fine* : unde ef 
quinque d plerisque Ubri dupliees (Bstimantur^ Samuel, Mslachtm, Dibre haiamim, 
EsdraSf Hieremiae cum Kinoth id est lamentationibus suis. Fnefatio ori. in Librum 
Regnum, toL i. col. 1028, ed. Paris, 1609. 

» Or the fuUer title, vrp *an3 »31K1 D'-nw, the four and twenty eacred 
booha^ or simply onOD vyvn Unta9, the four and twenty books. 
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Ezekiely and the Minor Prophets. These two subdiyisions 
the Massorah calls ^n'^''^'^? Kno^ and «3^3n Nno^.* 

The Greek-speaking Jews, who also adopted the triple 
division, had, np to the time of Christ, no technical expres- 
sion for the third class, i. €., the D^^'iM, Hagiographa. 
Hence it is alternately designated rot Xoiica rcuv fitBklm, ra »KKu 
varp^a fiifixla, ^aXfioi and vfivot.^ The terms, ^akfi^oi and uju^voi, 
are identical, and have evidently been given to the third divi- 

A As cMfe| (the Aphel of ^w) denotes to complete^ to make perfecty to make 
ujhoU^ to make peace^ in Syriac and Arabic, to transmit^ to deliver^ great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in divining the reason why the Massorites call the 
Prophets WKCfrOH. LeTlta, the celebrated liassorite, honestly says. " I do not 
know why the Prophets are called so" {Massoreth ffa-Massoreth, p. 261, ed. 
Ginsburg). Joseph Eshve says lYJO^'W ODD m"03n »bM *D3 CTkrian "p D^NTTpa 

DTMnv D!T2Mb ^trxcT p U)itD the Prophets are named so by the Massorites 
because they are perfeciioriy being ihe saints of the Mi)st High^ either because 
&tey perfect others by their toords of reproof or because they make peace between 
Israel and their Father in heaven. Comp. Introdnotion to the Mebin Chidoth, section 
ii. Delitzsch takes the word D^a)H to mean to complete^ complete putting togethert 
and lience the expression MTiD^^a^M to denote the complete collection^ corpus propheta- 
rwny which are subdivided into corpus prius and. posterius (Comp. Literaturblatt des 
Orients^ v. p. 471). Whilst Dr. Heinemann, who admits that the word D^V)m denotes 
completing, perfecting, maintains that " the entire collection of the Prophetic 
writings are called MM^obv^, because they complete the history of Israel as a 
people, as well as the doctrines of Moses, supplementing, as it were, the Pentateuch 
and concluding the Prophets. Hence, Malachi, the last Prophet, finishes with, 
'^ remember the Law of Moses my servant," and with the promise, "behold, I 
will send you Elijah " {Ibid., pp. 672, 8). More probable, however, is Herzf eld's view 
that the word MTlDbVM either denotes tradition, and that it is simply the Aramaic 
for the well-known name nblp, tradition, which is constantly given in the Mid- 
rashic and Talmudic literature to the Prophets, because they embody the unadul- 
terated traditional history of the nation, and are, according to Aboth i. 1, the 
bearers of the traditions of Moses and the elders (comp. Meckilta 23 a, Siphra 
100 b, Jerusalem Kilajim ix. 1, Jerusalem ChaUa i. 1, Babylon Chagiga 10 b, 
Bosh Ha-Shana 7 a, 19 a, Taanith 15 a, Baba Kama 2 5, Sopherim xviii. 8). 
Or that D^^TDM is synonymous with TTODTT, to complete (comp. Jerusalem Sanhedrin 
i. 2), and as the Haphtaroth were taken from the Prophets, hence they obtained 
the name mtid^VM; still the designation '•^thefirsV and ^^the second^' MDObtM, 
renders it more acceptable to take D^M as a denominadve of MHDbVM {Qeschidhte 
des Volkes Israel vol. ii. p. 18). 

6 Comp. the Prologue to Ecolesiasticus ; Luke xxiv. 44; Josephus, contra 
Apion., i. 8. This, moreover, seems to be the reason for the designation, rd toO AavCS, 
given to the D^airO, in 2 Maoc. ii. 18, and for the remark of Philo, who distinguishes 
v6fiovi «al X6yut, $«<nrur94vTa did irpo^ijTwy koI v^vovs koX rd aXXa ok iniar^it.ii col 
ci>ir^/3«ia owov^oktcu jcoI nXMunrvrtu {0pp. ii. 476, ed. Mangey.) 
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sion because in some Codices the Hagiographa commenoed 
with the Psalms. The combinations of books in the 
third class which are to be fonnd under abbreviated titl^ 
in the Massorah, such as D "«ri = "h^ 31^ U'hnn^ Psalvis, 
Job, and Proverbs; y'nn = «-)ry l?K^n D^D^n nan^ Chronicles, 
Daniel, and Ezra, or Vpn^i = D^!?n iOTP rhnp DnD^n nai, Chro- 
nicles, Ecclesiastes, and Ezra, are purely Massoretic groupings 
together of volumes in order to show that they either have, 
or have not, a certain peculiarity which forms the import 
of a Rubric. That books of this division only should be thns 
technically grouped together is somewhat significant. 

The Order of the Books. — There is hardly any point in 
the whole range of Massoretic work, and in the description 
of the external form of the text, as transmitted to us in the 
various MSS. more puzzling than the order and sequence of 
the Biblical books. The ancient sages, it is true, have most 
minutely prescribed the order in which the volumes are to 
succeed each other. According to their rule, the sequence of 
the twenty-four books is as follows : 1-5, the Pentateuch ; 
6, Joshua; 7, Judges; 8, Samuel; 9, Kings; 10, Jeremiah; 
11, Ezekiel; 12, Isaiah; 13, the Minor Prophets; 14, Suth; 
16, Psalms ; 16, Job ; 17, Proverbs ; 18, Ecclesiastes ; 19, 
Song of Songs; 20, Lamentations; 21, Daniel; 22, Esther; 
23, Ezra-Nehemiah; and 24, Chronicles.^ It must be 
borne in mind that Samuel, Kings, Ezra with Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, which are eight books in the modem editions of 
the Bible, are four books in the MSS. and in the early 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures. They were first divided 
into two books each, by R. Isaac Nathan (1437-1445) in his 
Hebrew Concordance, and thus were introduced into the Scrip- 
tures, together with the division into chapters, by Felix 



on'W! y^ rhrrp '^©o^ ivwi o^^rm tddt rrn trairo V© pro •••• ya» n^xff\ 
troTf naT» »nw nnoH rfrzion Sr:i rKiyt Comp. Baba Bctthra H h. 
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Pratensis (1516 — 1517)/ The Minor Prophets, which are 
called in the Massorah '^V *^T\^ or "^D*"!!!, the twelve, are also 
treated as one book, thongh the beginning and termination 
of each are indicated by a small or large vacant space in the 
MSS. The reason why these twelve Prophets are put 
together is, that owing to their smallness they might be lost 
if written separately/ 

From the definite rule laid down by the sages it would 
naturally be concluded that the order of the books in the 
MSS. and in the Massoretic text should be uniform. But a 
greater diversity can hardly be conceived. Apart from the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, which have neither the threefold 
division nor follow the prescribed order, great variations are 
to be found in the MSS., in the Massorah, and in the early 
editions of the text. To render these diflferences intelligible, 
we subjoin the following table, in which, however, we do not 
include the first of the three divisions, since the Pentateuch 
uniformly occupies the same position and has the same 
sequence in the books. 

7 It was Felix Pratensis, the editor of BomlMrg's first Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 
1516-17), and not R. Jacob b. Cbajim Ibn Adonijah, the editor of the second 
Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1624-25), as some suppose, who first introduced this 
division. At the end of what is now marked 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, Pratensis pnt the 
words rfjtH tn^ V© »3« «m itmryo *to »:« idd TPTThrt o'^nno ]vq here the 
Romans begin ike second booh of Samuel^ which is by them the second book of 
Kings. These words form a complete line in the column, and as they are in the same 
size of type as the text, they are only distinguished from it by the absence of the 
Towel signs. The division between the first and second Kings, however, is simply 
indicated by an asterisk in the middle of a full line, referring to the margin, where 
it is remarked Vai '"Ote nDD onyiVn D^H^D ]w here the Romans begin the 
fourth booh of Kings. Between Ezra and N ehemiah, in the same line occupied by the 
termination of the one and the beginning of the other, is remarked, rron: "^DD the 
Book of Nehemiah ; whilst the second of Chronicles begins a new line ; and the 
remark ^3V *^DD second Bookj is in the margin. All these books thus divided have 
separate chapterings, so that Pratensis was also the first who broke up the text into 
chapters. 

9 This, according to Rashi, was done by Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
TiDD xcnk «r« Dos» Dwaan uaro vh mmp DrrniwM vrro -pno ym cr:w 
maan trarvTM rjwa: on rrw -rfmua "snpn mi iMni >^vho^ rroi ^yn ^tQ^ 
D3Bp norra tqm' mV© bna idd uwvm dq» rvtaiDp niwM icrw orrrrwia: laray 
Comp. on Baba Bathra 15 a. 
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TABLE I. 
Obdeb of the Pbophets and Haoioobapha. 



I. 


n. 


m. 


The Jews, according 


The Talmud. 


German and Fbbnch 


TO St. Jerome. 


THE PROPHETS. 
^ EARLfBB Prophets. 


Codices. 


Joshua. 


Joshua. 


Joshua. 


Judges-Ruth. 


Judges. 


Judges. 


Samuel. 


SamueL 


SamueL 


Kings. 


Kings. 

* Later Prophets. 


Kings. 


Isaiah. 


Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah-Lamen- 


Ezekiel. 


EzekieL 


tations. 






Ezekiel. 


Isaiah. 
''Minor Prophets. 


Isaiah. 


Hosea. 


Hosea. 


Hosea. 


Joel. 


Joel. 


Joel. 


Amos. 


Amos. 


Amos. 


Ohadiah. 


Obadiah. 


Obadiah. 


Jonah. 


Jonah. 


Jonah. 


Micah. 


Micah. 


Micah. 


Nahum. 


Nahum. 


Nahum. 


Habakkuk. 


Habakkuk. 


Habakkuk. 


Zephaniah. 


Zephaniah. 


Zephaniah. 


Haggai. 
Zechariah. 


Haggai. 
Zechariah. 


HaggaL 
Zechariah. 


Malachi. 


Malachi. 
HAGIOGRAPHA. 


Malachi. 


Job. 


Ruth. 


Psahns. 


Psabns. 




Proverbs. 


Proverbs. 


Job. 


Job. 


Ecclesiastes. 


Proverbs. 


Song of Songs. 


Song of Songs. 
Daniel. 


Ecclesiastes. 


Ruth. 


Song of Songs. 


Lamentations. 


Chronicles. 


Lamentations. 


Ecclesiastes 


Ezra-Nehem iah. 


Daniel. 


Esther. 


Esther. 


Esther. 


DanieL 




Ezra-Nehemiah. 


Ezra-Nehemiah. 




Chronicles. 


Chronicles 
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TABLE 1.— continued. 
Ordeb of the Pbophets and Hagioobapha. 



IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Thb Mabsobah. 


Spanish and Italian 

CODIOES. 

THE PROPHETS. 
«Eablieb Prophets. 


Vienna Codex. 


Joshua. 


Joshua. 


Joshua. 


Judges. 


Judges. 


Judges. 


Samuel 


Samuel 


Samuel 


Kings. 


Kings. 
* Later Prophets. 


Kings. 


Isaiah. 


Isaiah. 


Isaiah. 


Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah. 




EzekieL 


EzekieL 

" Minor Prophets. 


Ezekiel 


Hosea. 


Hosea. 


Hosea. 


Joel. 


Joel. 


Amos. 


Amos. 


Amos. 


Jonah. 


Obadiah. 


Obadiah. 


Nahum. 


Jonah. 


Jonah. 


Zephaniah. 


Micah. 


Mioah. 


Malachi 


Nahnm. 


Nahum. 


Joel. 


Habakknk. 


Habakkuk 


Obadiah. 


Zephaniah. 




Micah. 


Haggai. 


Haggai. 


Habakkuk. 


Zechariah. 


Zechariah. 


Haggai. 


Malachi. 


Malachi. 
HAGIOGRAPHA. 


Zechariah. 


Chronicles. 


Chronicles. 


Chronicles. 


Psahns. 


Psalms. 


Psahns. 


Job. 


Job. 


Job. 


Proverbs. 


Proverbs. 


Proverbs. 


Ruth. 


Ruth. 


Ruth. 


Song of Songs. 
Ecclesiastes. 


Son^ of Songs. 
Ecclesiastes. 


Song of Songs. • 
Ecclesiastes. 


Lamentations. 


Lamentations. 


Lamentations. 


Esther. 


Esther. 


Esther. 


Daniel 


Daniel. 


Daniel. 


Ezra-Nehemiah. 




Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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On a careful examination of the above Table, it will be 
seen that the important rale so often laid down — for 
recognising Spanish Codices from German and French MSS.; 
viz., that the Spanish follow the Massoretic order, whilst 
the German conform to the Talmadic arrangements, is not 
qnite correct. For though the German Codices, like the 
Talmud, place Isaiah after Ezekiel; yet in the Hagio- 
grapha, they deviate from the Talmud, by grouping the Five 
Megilloth together (viz., Song of Songs, Buth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). It will, moreover, be seen 
that the Vienna Codex, which is Spanish, entirely differs 
in its arrangement of the Minor Prophets from that of the 
Massorah. 

As the Law of Moses was from time immemorial regarded 
by the Jews as the most sacred part of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and as having a higher degree of inspiration than the other 
portions of the Bible; and, moreover, as the Pentateuch 
alone continues to be divided into hebdomadal lessons; 
greater care has been bestowed upon, and a more diversified 
division has been introduced into the text of it, than into 
that of the rest of the Hebrew Verity. Hence, in describing 
the Massoretic phenomena of the text, it is necessary to 
separate the Pentateuch from the Prophets and Hagiographa. 

The Pentateuch is divided in five different ways : (1) 
Open Sections; (2) Closed Sections; (3) Triennial Pericopes; 
(4) AnntLol Pericopes ; and (5) Verses, Of these divisions 
two only, i. e., the third and fifth, occur in the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. The Psalter, from its being a compilation 
of so many different hymns, forms an exception, as we shall 
see hereafter. The division into sections in the Pentateuch 
is -undoubtedly the oldest breaking up of the text, and is 
designed to mark different topics, separate enactments, etc., 
and possibly also doubts upon the sequence of paragraphs. 
An open section begins a new line like our 'paragraph*. 
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^^hence it derives the name open section ; whilst the closed 
section begins a line partly occupied by the termination of 
the last section. It is only when the hebdomadal lesson of 
the annual cycle begins with a closed section, that the latter 
commences a new line. The vacant space in the line, 
indicative of a closed section, must be sufficient to occupy 
a triliteral word. There are in all two hundred and ninety 
open sections, and three hundred and seventy-nine closed 
sections, as follows : — 













TABLE n. 














Open 


AND Closed Sections. 








Open Sections. 


OloMd Sections. 1 




Closed Sections. 




Obnbsxs. 




Obkbsis. 1 


OimsiB. 




Obnssis. 




♦ L 


e-8 








18 zl. 1-9 










M 


9-18 








14 „ 10 11 










f* 


14-19 










19 


zi. 


12-18 




» 


20-28 










20 


„ 


14-15 




»» 


24-81 










21 


« 


16-17 




iL 


1-8 










22 


„ 


18-19 




„ 


4-iiL16 










28 


If 


20-21 








1 


lii. 


16 




24 


,, 


22-28 








2 


N 


17-21 




26 


„ 


24-26 


8 


m. 


22-24 


8 

4 
6 


iv. 

V. 


1-26 
1-6 

6-6 


15 zii. 1-9 

16 „ 10 18 

17 ziv. 1-24 


26 




26-82 








6 


„ 


9-11 




27 


zv. 


1-21 








7 


„ 


12-14 




28 


zvi. 


1-17 








8 


,, 


16-17 




29 


zvil. 


1-14 








9 


„ 


18-90 




80 


„ 


16-27 








10 


tl 


21-24 


18 zviii.l-zlz.88 














11 


„ 


26-27 




81 


zz. 


1-18 








12 


^ 


28-81 




82 


zzl. 


1-21 








18 


,, 


82-Yi. 4 


19 zzl. 22 44 








9 

10 


»» 


6-8 
9-12 


14 


vl. 


18-viii 14 


20 zzU. 1-19 
81 „ 20-24 
22 TYiil. 1-20 














15 


vlii. 


16-iz. 7 




88 


zziv. 


1-67 








16 


iz. 


8-17 


28 zzv. Ml 








11 


iz. 


18 29 








24 . 12-18 








12 


z. 


114 


17 

18 


z. 


16-20 
21-82 


25 „ 19-84 
36 zzvi. 1-88 









• The reference, to the CJhapteri Mid Verws ere Mcordtag to tteHebrew BSbU, The TtfUtton. 
between the original and the AnthoriMd Version an enumerated below. 
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Open Section!. 


Cloeed Sections. 




Open SeotionB. 


Cloeed Seetloni. 


Oxinint. 


OXMXSIS. 




EzoDua. 




BZODUI. 




84 zztL 84-86 








6 


TiL 


14-lB 




86 zzTii. 1-zzyiiL 9 








6 




l»-9i 




86 zzTiiL 10-zzzii. 8 


10 


TiL 


98-90 








97 Jczzii.4-zzxiii.17 










7 


TiiL 


1-11 




87zzziii. 18-90 








8 




19-15 




88 zzziv. 1-81 








9 


•• 


10-98 


98 zzzT. 1-8 




U 


iz. 


1-7 








99 . 0-22a 




19 




8-19 








80 m 926-99 










10 


iz. 


lS-21 


81 ZZZTi. 1-10 




18 




99-86 










89 zzztL 90-80 


14 


z. 


1-U 








89 . 81-48 










U 


z. 


U^ 


88 zzzTii. 1-88 




16 




91-99 








84zzzTiiL 1-80 




16 


zL 


1-8 










40 ZTzlz. 1-98 








12 


zL' 


4-8 


86 zL 1-98 










18 


m 


9-10 


86 zli. 1-zUv. 17 










14 


Zii. 


1-90 




41 zUt. 18-zlvL 7 


17 


zii. 


91-98 










49 zlTi. 8-97 








16 


^, 


9M6 




48 H 9B-z1tU. 81 


18 




87-49 








87 zlTiii. 1-99 




10 




48-60 








88 zliz. 1-4 










16 


^ 


61 


88 .. 6-7 




90 


ziU. 


1-10 








40 .. 8-19 




91 




11-16 








41 .. 18 










17 


ziii. 


17-99 


49 14-16 


44 zliz. 16-18 
46 ., 19 

46 ,, 90 

47 „ 91 

48 . 99-26 


99 
28 
24 
26 
26 


ZiT. 
ZT. 


1-14 
16-96 
96-81 

1-19 
90-91 


18 


ZT. 


99-96 


4 ., 97-1. 96 










19 




97-ZTi.8 












20 


ztL 


4-10 






27 
28 


zvi. 

ZTiL 


11-27 
1-7 


21 


- 


98« 


BZODUB. 


£Z0DU8. 


29 




8-18 








11. 8-99 




|80 


„ 


14-16 








9 il. 1-99 




81 


xviil. 


1-27 








8 „ 98-96 




82 


ziz. 


1-26 










1 iiL Wv. 17 








22 


zz. 


1 


4 iT. 18-96 










28 




9-6 


6 . 97-tLI 










24 


I 


7 




9 Ti »^ 


88 


zz. 


8-11 








6 Ti. ' 10-12 

7 .. 18 










96 
96 


" 


19 
18 




8 14-98 








97 


^ 


14 




4 99-«) 








98 


„ 


16 


8 vii. 1-7 










99 


M 


16 


9 „ 8-18 










80 


„ 


17 
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TABLE U.'^continued. 



Open SeotioiiB. 

BXODUS. 

M xz. 18-21 



xxL 



1-6 



4a 

48 



44 zxTi. 



28-82 



87 zziL 18-14 



24-26 



89 xzUt 20-26 

40 zxiT. 1-U 

41 xzT. 1-e 



28^ 
81-40 



16-80 



46 xxTiii. 6-12 



Olosee Sections. 
Exodus. 



81 xz. 



82 xxL 



22-26 



7-11 

88 „ 12-18 

84 ., 14 

86 „ 16 

86 .. 16 

87 „ 17 

88 „ 18-19 
80 „ 20-21 

40 „ 22-26 

41 „ 26-27 

42 „ 88-84 
48 .. 86-86 
44 „ 87-xziL 8 
46 xxii. 4 

46 ,. 6 

47 „ 6-8 

48 ,, »-12 



49 


16-17 


60 


18 


61 


19-28 


62 


27-80 


68 XTlll. 


1-8 


64 


4 


66 


6 


66 ,7 


6-19 



67 . 26-88 

68 xxiT. 1^18 

69 xxv. 10-22 



60 xxvi. 



61 

62 xxvii. 



66 
67 
48- 



1-14 



81-87 
1-8 

68 ., »-19 

64 „ 20-21 

66xxTiii. 1-6 



18-14 
16-80 
81-86 



Open Sections. 
Exodus. 



46 XXX. 

47 



60 xxxl. 



61 xxxii. 
62 



1-10 

11-TS 

17-21 
22-M 



12-17 



7-14 
1&-85 



68 TTTi». 12-16 

54 „ 17-28 

66 xxxiT. 1-26 

66 „ 27-86 

67 xxxY. 4-29 

68 ., 80-xxxTi. 7 

69 xxxTi. 14-19 

OOxxxyiL 1-9 

61 „ 10-16 

62 ,, 17-24 
68 „ 26-29 



64 xxxix. 

66 
66 



67 



2-6 



8-21 
22-26 



88-84 
1-16 



84-88 



Olosed Sections. 

Exodus. 

69 xxTiiL 86^18 

70 xxix. 1-87 

71 88-46 



72 XXX. 84-88 
78 xxxL 1-U 



74 



»18-zxxii. 6 



76 xxziil. 1-11 



76 



1-8 



77 xxxri. 8-18 

78 ^ 20-88 



1-7 

8 

9-20 

82 ,, 21-28 

88 ;, 24-xxxix. 1 



79xxxTiii. 
80 „ 
81 



84 xxxix. 



6-7 



86 


„ 


27-29 


86 


„ 


80-81 


87 


w 


82 


88 


xL 


17-19 


80 


„ 


20-21 


90 


„ 


22-28 


91 


^ 


24-26 


02 


„ 


26-27 


98 


„ 


28^ 


94 


„ 


80-82 


96 


„ 


88 
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TABLE n. — continued. 



Op«n Beotioni. 


Olosed Sections. 


Open SeotlonB. 


GloMd 


Seotioaa. 




liSnnoui. 








Lbyitioub. 




Lbtitioub. 








1 


L 


10-18 


i 88 


xtU. 


1-16 








1 


L 


14-17 








84 


XTiil. 


1-6 
















IL 


1-8 








90 


XTifl. 


6 










„ 


4 








91 


„ 


1 










„ 


6-6 


1 






99 


,, 


8 










„ 


7-18 ; 






98 


» 


9 










„ 


14-16 






94 


„ 


10 




m. 


W 








1 






95 


M 


11 




,, 


8-11 








1 






96 


„ 


19 




,, 


19-17 














97 


» 


18 




iv. 


1-19 












98 


» 


14 




„ 


18-91 












99 


H 


15 




,, 


99-96 












80 


n 


U 


8 


M 


97-81 












81 


H 


17-«) 


9 


,, 


89-86 






;! 86 


xix. 


1-99 








10 


V. 


1-10 






\ 86 


„ 


98-89 














7 


V. 


11-18 11 






89 


Xix. 


88-87 








8 


„ 


14-16 87 


XX. 


1-97 








U 


^ 


17-19 






{! 88 


xxL 


l-« 








IS 


^ 


90-96 












88 


xxi. 


10-15 


18 


▼L 


1-6 


9 


y\. 


7-11 !! 89 


xxli. 


1-16 


84 


" 


16-94 


14 


H 


19-16 








40 


„ 


17-96 








16 


„ 


17-98 














86 


xxiL 


96« 


16 


TlL 


1-10 








41 


xxiii. 


1-8 








17 


„ 


U-97 








1 49 


„ 


4-8 








18 


„ 


98-88 








48 


„ 


9-14 








19 


▼ilL 


1-86 


10 




ix. 1-X.7 


44 


M 


98-96 


86 


ZTfii. 


15-82 


90 


X. 


8-11 






ij 






87 


" 


96-89 


91 


„ 


19-90 






li^ 


„ 


88^ 








99 


zt 


1-98 


11 
19 


XL 


li 46 
aMB8 " 47 
89-«7„ 


xxiv. 


6-9 


86 


XXiT. 


10-19 


98 


xlL 


1-8 






|'48 


„ 


18-98 








94 


xliL 


1-8 






i 49 


XXV. 


1-7 








95 


„ 


9-17 






' 






89 


XXT. 


8-94 


98 


,, 


18-98 






'1 






40 


„ 


96-98 








18 


xiii. 


94-98 








41 


H 


99-84 


97 


n 


99-87 














49 


„ 


86-88 








14 


„ 


88-89 








48 


„ 


89-16 








16 


„ 


40-46 








44 


n 


47-xxyi9 








16 


„ 


47-W li 60 


xxvi 


8-18 








98 


zlv. 


1-90 








,, 


14-96 














17 


xiv. 






46 


XXTi 


97-46 


99 


^, 


88-67 






1 53 


xxtU. 


1-8 








80 


XT. 


1-16 






1 






46 


xxviL 


9-84 








18 


XT. 


ie-18 














81 


" 


l»-94 


19 


»» 


96-88 










- 


— 


88 


XTi 


1-84 
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TABLE n. — continued. 



Open Seotioni. 


Closed Beotioni. 1 


Open Sections. 


Closed Sections. 








NtnCBMBB. 
















1 


L 


20-21 1 


87 


▼ii. 66-71 








10 


i. 


22-28 
24-26 
26-27 
28-29 
80-81 

8^^ 
86-87 
88^ 
40-41 






1 
1 


88 
89 
40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

46 


„ 72-77 

78-88 

84-89 

viii. l-« 

6-22 

ix. 1-8 
9-14 

X. 1-10 


16 
17 


vlii. 
ix. 


28-26 
16-28 


11 


„ 
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XTi. 
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^ 
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TABLE U.— continued. 



Open SeotionB. 

NUXBXBS. 



71 zxL n-xzit 1 



79 XZT. 

78 
74 
76 xxtI 



1-0 

10-15 

1&-10 

1-10 



76 



77 xxvii. 
78 

70 xxTiit 

80 

81 
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52-66 



6-11 
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1-8 
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U-15 
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CloMd Sections. 
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xxxi. 



Open Sections. 
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88 xxxiv. 
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TABLE U.— continued. 
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68 
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60 
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61 
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108 
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90 
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109 
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24 
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66 
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119 xxviU. 


69 
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22 
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1-8 












68 
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28-24 
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9-28 












60 
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118 XXX. 
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70 
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TABTiE n. 


— continued. 




Open Seotioiii. 


CloMd BeeUoiiB. 


Open Seetioni. 


Gloaed S^oOooL 


Dkutbrohomt. 


DSUTKBOXOMT. 


DsunsoHOMT. 


DXUTXBOVOIR. 




118 xzzL 8-17 




118 miiL IS 


» xxzl. 14-80 






119 « 18-lT 


80 xxxii :i-48 






190 » 18-19 


81 M 44^7 






121 . 90-81 


m H 48^ 






128 . 9»-S 


88 xxxlll. 1-6 






128 . 9i-» 




UTxxxllL 8-7 




194xzziT. 1-19 


84 8.11 









Accordingly the respective number of open and closed 
sections in each book is as follows : — 

Open Sections. Closed Sections. 

Genesis . . 48 -i- 48 ^ 91 

Exodus . . 69 -I- 95 = 164 

Levitioas . . 52 + 46 = 98 

Numbers . . 92 -i- 66 = 168 

Deuteronomy . . 84 -i- 124 = 158 

290 -I- 879 = 669 

On a closer examination of these two kinds of sections, it 
will be seen that they exhibit the results of ancient criticism, 
applied to the sequence and order of the text at large, as 
much as the extraordinary marks on the letters, the sus- 
pended, the inverted letters, etc., indicate the criticism of 
words. The Siphra correctly defines the great or open sec- 
tion (nniriB) as comprising a complete paragraph, whilst the 
small or closed section (HOinD) ig simply an intervening sen- 
tence between these paragraphs.* But before we can fully 
enter into the importance of all these breaks, and explain 
the reason of their respective position in the text, it will be 
necessary to advert to the constitution of the text itself. 

That the pre-Mosaic narratives embodied in the Law, such 
as those of the creation, the fall, the different genealo- 
gies, the flood, the tower of Babel, the call of Abraham, etc., 

• I'jyb 1*33? j'a") TTfcnsh nttno pa p^inrrt mn ^n^b rrooV mvDVTo nipcon vn no 
What was the use of the sections in the Pentateuch t To give space to the 
intelligent to reflect between each section and each sentence (Siphra i. 9, p. 8, 
b, ed. Weigs, Vienna, 1862). 
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etc., existed before the compilation of the Pentateuch, is 
readily granted. A careful perusal of the Books of Moses also 
shows that many of the precepts existed among different 
families, who described the same narrative and expressed the 
same laws in different words. When these traditional narra- 
tives came to be written down, each story and enactment was 
inscribed upon a separate roll, and was circulated as a distinct 
scroll. Thus the genealogy of Adam was written upon a 
separate scroll, and hence is called a book (Gen. v. 1). The 
contents of Exod. xx. 19 — xxiii. 88, are called in Exod.xxiv. 
7 the Book of the Covenant (H^an nDD). Even the small 
formula of divorce is designated the Book of Divorce 
(nnnD 'tdd)^ because it was written on a scroll (Deut. xxiv. 
1, 8). A single precept, enactment, or statement is deno- 
minated 'Hhe Law; " a term which was afterwards applied to 
the whole Pentateuch, because it was written on a separate 
scroll. Thus the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-48) is 
called a Law (Deut. xxxii. 46). 

When all these different narratives and 'laws,' written on 
separate scrolls, and circulated among various tribes, were 
compiled into one scroll, not only were dupUcate narratives 
and laws recording the same thing in different words inserted, 
but they were incorprated without regard to logical sequence 
or chronological order. We propound here no theories of 
our own, but simply record the statements of the ancient 
doctors and spiritual guides of the nation, who were the 
custodians of the Hebrew Scriptures, and who copied and 
transmitted to us the text in its present form. 

Thus the Talmud distinctly declares that the Penta- 
teuch is composed of separate pieces, which were originally 
written upon separate scrolls, and at different times, with- 
out any organic connection.*® For instance, Exod. xxiv. 

^ nana vhyo nVao rmn ihe Pentateuch was written on uparate scrolls, R. 
Jochanan, who records thia fact in the name of B. Benaah, quotes the expres- 
mask 10D nbao (Ps. iL 8), as denoting a section in the Pentateuch. B. Levi, 
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1-11 ought to have been inserted before cap. xx., sinoe the 
events recorded therein happened prior to the promnlgation 
of the Decalogae 6n the fourth of Nisan." Now, in looking 
at the Hebrew, it will be seen that this inversion, which is 
duly indicated in the original by an open section {^) at the 
beginning (xxiv. 1) and a closed section (D) at the end (ver. 
11), begins with a verb 0??) without a subject, thus showing 
that it has no antecedent in the section immediately pre- 
ceding. Moreover, the Talmud tells us that Exod. xxxi. 18 
— xxxiv. 86, ought to precede xxv. 1 — xxxi. 17 ; since the 
institution of the sacrificial service was in consequence of the 
relapsing of the people into the worship of the Egyptian 
Apis.^ Here, again, the section is not only marked at the 
commencement (Exod. xxxi. 18), and the termination (xxxiv. 
86), as closed C^), but it begins with a verb (t^tl) without a 
subject; thus showing that it has no connection with the pre- 
ceding section. Again, the record of the cities of refuge for 
the land on the west of Jordan (Deut. xix. 1-10) is inserted 
after Deut. xviii., instead of following immediately Deut. iv. 
41-49, which speaks of the cities of refuge on the east of 

who mftintainit the same Tiew, deolAres thai eight sectionB (▼!£., Lerit. xzi. 1-9, 
Nnmb. Tiii. 5-28, Lent zzii. 1-16, Numb. v. 1-4, LeT. xtL 1-34, z. 8-11 ; 
Numb. Tiii. 1-4, xix. 1-22) were written upon separate scroUe at the ereotion ol 
the Tabemaole [Oittin 60 a-61 6). The Hune thing is stated in the lOdraahim 
Tion b» rmn *m rrnvtcno 'svm vh the aeetions in the Pentateuek are Mt 
arranged in chronological order, Comp. Midrash TiUim cap. iii. 

u Comp. Mechilta Pericope M2 section iii. p. 4 a, ed. Weiss, '^rauut, 1865 ; 
Joma 4 a and 6; Sahhath 86 5, and Rashi's remark on Exod. xxiT. 1, mrc 
7f79 ")b vnanQ \rDi '^ rrnnn mms DTip moHD it this eeetion (Exod. xxiv. 
I-ll) woe communioated before the Decalogue^ as it was on the Jburth of 
Sivan that Moses was commanded to tucend ihe mountain. 

IS Comp. Seder Olam Mabba, cap. Ti., and Bashi's remark on Exod. xxxL 18, 
•>n» rvrt wyy DnD» pxofon rovfro nnsrt D-np bxffn rvasn rmra vrwo") mpio pi 
raiaa "^Vrmn mnoVi ^mtw*^ rryjm rnnro on-CDn ora't nvnbn rornan nom ro 
p*ai nmo Dpim pxoan there is no chronological order in the FentaUuek; the 
worship of the golden calf took place long before the building of the Tabemacie, 
since the two tables were broken on the seventeenth day of TamuZy the ffolg 
One^ blessed be he, showed himself merdful to the Israelites on the Day of 
Atonement^ and the following morning they commenced the free-wiU eontribn^ 
tions for the Tabemadet -which wcu erected on the frst of Nisan, 
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Jordan. Here again two fragments are respectively marked 
as separate sections. Indeed the Talmud says that there 
are confusion and transposition of sections throughout Exod. 
xxi. 1 — xxiv. 18.'* Hence the ancient doctors and inter- 
preters of the Scriptures felt themselves constrained to lay 
down the exegetical canon, that '' there is no chronological 
order in the sections of the Pentateuch.** ** 

Now whether or not we accept the emphatic assertions of 
these ancient custodians of the Law, that the Pentateuch is 
compiled of different fragments, without regard to logical 
sequence or chronological order, the fact unquestionably re- 
mains, that the sages made the marks in question to indicate 
the detached constituencies of the compilation. In defence of 
this theory, however, is to he urged, that the open sections, 
which indicate the separate scrolls from which each hook has 
been compiled, always comprise a complete narrative or law ; 
that the closed or enclosed sections which intervene always 
contain new matter of a different import, and show that they 
were written upon the same scroll ; and that no repetition of 
the same narrative or law ever occurs in an open section ; which 
goes far to show that each such section was originally written 
upon a separate scroll, and was complete in itself.^ 

Moreover, it is to be remarked that many of these sec- 
tions have separate titles, and are quoted in the oldest post- 
Biblical writings, where it is taken for granted thart they 
were well known to all readers of the Scriptures. Thus 

w |iO TTO mrarc arw in the Mosaic laws (ITIDWJO "D) certain statements 
are misplaced and mixed «p viith other passages (comp. Sanhedrin 2 5; Baba 
Kama 7 a). 

^ nWlDl kOTTD "tmno D'lpo which IB the lAst of the thirtj-two rules of 
interpretation, collected and gystematised by R. Elieser b. Jose the Galilean, 
one of the principal expositors of the Pentatench in the second oentnry^of 
the Christian era. (Comp. Eitto, Cydopcsdia of Biblical Literature^ «. v. 
Midbash). 

u Dr. Hochstadter, who was the first to point ont this fact, accounts for the 
hexahemeron having open (t) sections instead of closed ('D), on the hypothesis 
that each day denotes a great epoch, separated from the others by ever new 
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in Genesis, Open Sections, i. 1-7 are quoted in Uie 
Mishna Taanith iv. 8 ; MegiUa iii. 6. In Exodus, Open 
Sections, Nos. 29, 80, 47, are quoted Mishna MegiUa iii. 4, 
6; Closed Sections, Nos. 14, 22-31 are quoted Mishna 
MegiUa iii. 4, Taanith v. 1. In Leviticus, Open Sections, 
Nos. 82, 42, 50, are quoted Mishna Joma vii. 1 ; MegiUa 
iii. 5, 6 ; Closed Sections, Nos. 87, 45 ; Mishna Joma yi. 1 ; 
MegiUa iii. 6. In Numbers, Open Sections, Nos. 26, 29, 
etc., 58, 66, 81, 82, are quoted Mishna Sota vii. 1 ; MegiUa 
iii. 4 - 6 ^ Taanith y. 1 ; Berachoth ii. 2 ; Closed Sections, 
Nos. 10-18, 14, 19, are quoted Mishna Taanith t. 1 ; MegiUa 
iii. 6; Jadajim iii. 6. In Deuteronomy, Open Sections, 
Nos. 6, 18, 19, 21, 22, are quoted Mishna Taanith, v. 1 ; 
Berachoth iiv 2 ; Sota, vii. 2 ; MegiUa iii. 4, and Closed Sec- 
tions, Nos. 28, 89, 44, 52, 94, 97, are quoted Mishna 
Taanith v. 1 ; Berachoth ii. 2 ; MegiUa iii. 5 ; Sota yii. 1, 
2. These sections are respectiyely fixed for lessons on special 
occasions, in accordance with their import. 

It is upon this theory, moreoTer, that the following enact- 
ment of the ancient sages with respect to the Pericopes 
is satisfiEustorily explained. They ordained that each one 
who is called to the public reading of the Law must read no 
less than three verses, and that in case these readings do 
not begin and end such a section, they must at least com- 
mence three verses after the section, and terminate three 
verses before the section, in order that those who in the 

erohitioiis, and thai the erents of erery day may probably haTo been written otigi- 
naUy on a leparate Egyptian papyrns. For a similar reason, we find here and 
there other open sections ('D) between closed ones of a different import, t. s., 
beca u se the original materials on which the records were written were not 
of equal sise. The presence of an open section (1)); after the third sentence 
iQ the Decslogne (Exod. xz. 7), for which however Dent. t. 11 has a closed 
section ; ( b) is designed to indicate how the sentences are to be distributed 
on the Two Tables, since the division thos marked is more appropriate as 
regards the total number of words and letters in the Decalogne, than to leave 
the last five short sentences for the second Table. Still some of the maito 
may have been interchanged or entirely omitted, in the course of time, bj 
ignorant tmnscribers. Ben Ohananja viiL 68S-690, 699-708. 
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interim happen to leave or to come into the Synagogue 
may not think that he who reads the Law hefore their going 
ont or coming in only read one or two verses (MegiUa 21 a- 
22 b). The section therefore determined the Pericope and 
not the lesson the section. This importance of the Sections 
led the ancients to decree that a Scroll of the Law 
wherein some open sections are by mistake marked as closed, 
or vice versa, is useless, just as it is illegal to read in a Codex 
wherein the letters are interchanged, or the poetical portions 
are written like prose {Sabbath 108 ft). Indeed, according to 
Maimonides, it is not even lawful to correct such a Codex 
(HUchoth Sepher Thora viii. 8). 

We have only to add that in the Massoretic manuscripts 
and editions the open sections are generally indicated by the 
initial letter Pe C^" nmOQ^ open), and the closed sections are 
marked by the initial letter Samech (D = nDinD, closed). But 
when these sections begin the hebdomadal lesson, the open 
section has three Pes {^ ^ ^), and the closed section three 
Samechs (ODD), In the Synagogal Scrolls, from which the 
Pericopes are read, these letters are entirely absent, and 
the sections are simply indicated by the prescribed vacant 
space, whilst in some of the more carefully written MSS. the 
mark, nninB, Open Section, or noino^ Closed Section, is 
fully written out at each such break. This is the case in 
Codex No. 6710 (Harleian) of the British Museum. In 
Codex No. 1628 (Harleian), on the contrary, the mark is 
omitted, and a vacant space alone indicates the sections. 

The Semi'Sabbatical Year Cycle. — Next in point of anti- 
quity is the division of the Pentateuch into one hundred 
and seventy-five Pericopes. The design of this division is 
that the entire Law should be read through, publicly, once 
in every three years and a half, or twice in every Sabbatical 
year. It is beyond the scope of this essay to describe the 
guild of Methwrgemanin, or Interpreters, to which the in&ti- 
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tation of the Pericopes gave rise, or to show how far the 
ancient versions, viz., the Greek of the Septnagint, Aqoilla, 
Theodotion, Symmachus, &c., the Syriac Peshito, the Chaldee 
paraphrases, and the Midrashim emanated directly or indi- 
directly from this guild. We must simply advert to the fact 
that the injunction to " read the Book of the Law before all 
Israel," on the Feast of Tabernacles of every Sabbatical year 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13, with Neh. vii. 2, 8), not only gave rise 
to the division of the Pentateuch into hebdomadal lessons, 
which are read publicly to this day in the Synagogues for the 
instruction and edification of the Israelites, but to the belief 
that Moses himself instituted the Pericopes (Acts xv. 21 ; 
Josephus, contra Apion., ii. 17 ; Jerusalem MegiUa i. 1 ; 
Babylon MegiUa, 81. b ; Baba Kama 82 a). 

Now, it is immaterial to our inquiry who the author of this 
institution is, as we have simply to point out its effects upon 
the division of the text. There can hardly be any doubt that 
at first there were no fixed and measured hebdomadal lessons 
assigned for the ordinary Sabbaths ; that the Feasts and 
Fasts alone had their appropriate lessons, and that the par- 
celling out of the entire Pentateuch into a certain number of 
Pericopes was a gradual development, and became general 
about two centuries before Christ. Ancient authorities 
mention a cycle of three years and a half (Jerusalem Sab- 
bath xvi. 1; Sopherim xvi. 10), and the Hebrew text, as 
transmitted to us, has a twofold pericopal division, namely 
a triennial and an annual cycle, and the question is, which 
is the oldest of the three ? 

From the Bible itself we gather that the Law was 
read before the whole community every Sabbatical year 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-18). After the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity, the ** readings in the Book of the Law 
of God " were undoubtedly more frequent (Neh. viii. 2, 8) 
and special and appropriate lessons were appointed for solemn 
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and great occasions. It is therefore natural that as soon as 
fixing of Perioopes for Feasts and Fasts gave rise to the first 
division of the entire Pentateuch, it would be into one hundred 
and seventy-five hebdomadal sections, so that the Law might 
be read through in three years and a half, or twice in every 
Sabbatical year, the first cycle terminating in the month of 
Nisan, and the second in the month of Tishri ; so that the 
end of the Pentateuch should coincide with the end of the 
Year of Release, which appeared more in harmony with the 
spirit of the original institution (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). 

The Triennial Perioopes, — The lax observance of the 
Sabbatical year, however, and the ultimate total neglect 
to celebrate it, brought this pericopal division of the text 
— rinto one hundred and seventy-five sections — into disuse, 
and gave rise to the triennial cycle, or the division of 
the text into a hundred and fifty- four sections (D^'^'^D). 
According to this division, the reading of the Law was as 
follows: — Gen. i. 1 — Exodus xiii. 16, comprising history^ 
i. €., from the Creation of the world to the Exodus, was read 
in the first year ; Exod. xiii. 17 — ^Num. vi. 27, embracing 
the laws of both Sinai and the Tabernacle, formed the 
hebdomadal lessons for the second year ; and Numbers vii. 
1 — ^Deut. xxxiv. 12, containing both history (i. e., the account 
of the thirty-nine years' wanderings in the wilderness), and 
law {i. e.y the repetition of the Mosaic precepts), constituted 
the Sabbatical lessons for the third year. Whether the Semi- 
Sabbatical Year Cycle had a division of the text into a 
hundred and seventy five sections entirely different from the 
division of the Triennial one into a hundred and fifty- 
four sections ; or whether these two divisions are identical, 
and the additional number of lessons for the half year was 
obtained by the special Perioopes for the Feasts and Fasts, 
will be discussed in the sequel. We subjoin a Table of the 
Triennial Division. 
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EzBA. — ^Nehehuh. 

1 Ezra i. l...iii. 13. ' ^ 

2 ,, iv. l...vi. 18. ® 
8 „ vi 19...viii. 84. ' ^^ 



EzBA — ^Nehemiah. 
4 Ezra viii. 35...Neh. L 10. 
6 Neb. L ll...iL 18. 

6 „ ii. 19.,.vi. 16. 

7 „ vL 16. ..viii. 9. 
viii. 10...ix. 87. 
X. l...xiL 26. 
xiL 27...xiii 81. 



Before proceeding to discuss the antiquity of this cycle, 
I must make a few remarks upon the textual condition 
of the List itself. As none of the MSS. that I have hitherto 
collated give it formally, I have been obliged to work it oat 
according to the printed edition of Jacob b. Chajim Ibn 
Adonijah, which, as we shall presently see, is both defective 
and incorrect in several instances. The oldest MS. in the 
British Museum (No. 6,720, Harl.), which is of about the 
eleventh century, and which is unfortunately imperfect, gives 
at the end of each book both the number of verses and 
Sedarim (^^■^'^^), or triennial sections therein contained. 
But as this MS. is simply a fragment, beginning with 
Joshua vii. 22, and breaking off at Ezek. xlv. 19, we have 
the sum total of the Sedarim in six books only. They are 
as follows — 



1 Joshua 


14 


4 Kings 


85 


2 Judges 


14 


5 Isaiah 


26 


8 Samuel 


84 


6 Jeremiah . 


82 



It will be seen that in five out of the six books the 
sum total of this MS. agrees with the printed text, and 
that in the sixth book, i, e., Jeremiah, the Codex gives 
one more than the List. As it does not, however, give the 
commencing words of the respective Sedarim^ it is impos- 
sible to say whether the mistake rests with the MS. or 
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'With the printed List, which not only gives the sum total 
of each book, but also the words wherewith every section 
begins. 

As to the omissions and errors in the published 
text^ which admit of no doubt, we have to remark that 
it omits one section in Genesis. This is evident from 
the distinct declaration of the superscription that Genesis 
(3"0 mno) ** has forty 'three sections,'' and moreover is placed 
beyond the possibility of a doubt by the Massoretic 
remark at the end of Genesis, which not only gives this 
number in letters, but also expresses it in the following 
mnemonical sign J^^D n^ "in^ yo mnoi, " Genesis has forty- 
three Sedarim, and the sign thereof is Jedidiah,** which 
name is numerically forty-three. Heidenheim has actually 
foxmd the omitted section (Gen. viii. 1-14) in a MS.^® In- 
deed there is another section omitted from the Pentateuch, 
since no less an authority than Bab (i. e,, Abba Areka), 
the President of the College at Babylon (a. d. 200), who 
came from Palestine, where the cycle obtained, distinctly 
gives ^^P, pwrchaser [= 155] as the mnemonical sign for 
the number of the Sedarim,^'^ 

Besides these omissions, there are the following blunders. 
In Numbers, section 18 ought to be D*3«^0 ntJ^D rh^\^ and 
MosES sent messengers, instead of D^^^^D rb^^^ and lie sent 
messengers (xx, 14). In Samuel, section 6 should be 
Dyn63 b« ^Kioy iDm^ and Samuel said to all the people 
(x. 24), and not ^^^ ^^ ^«^0«^ '^^^'\ and Samuel said 

^ Findiiig that the List giTes only forty-two instances in Genesis, Bnxtorf , in 
his edition of the Rabhinic Bible, altered the snperscription into forty-two, but over 
looked the fact that the nomber forty-three is given still more distinctly at the end 
of Genesis, and thus, by his mistaken correction, made these two statements to con- 
tradict each other. He rightly corrected section 6 in Samnel, but left all the other 
errors. 

'ncD XBfon nai rrnp va o^a pro rc^an nai oirapn Ww »"3? ■«» an n 

Midnuhf on Esther, at the beginning, or sect. 116. rap ^ p30 
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all the people. Section 27, "^^^ ^ "fr^" '■«3^\ and the 
king said to Abishai, is a mistake for ^^ "^^^ T^®" P'^ 
•^^^", and the king answered, and said to the woman, 
(2 Sam. xiv, 18). Section 28,l^n ^K IKI^ nD«^, and e/bofc 
said to the king, should be P^*^^ T^" ""^^^ and the king 
said to Zadok (xv. 25), because this is the section in the MSS., 
and because the former passage only occurs once, and that at 
the end of the book (xxiv. 8), where there is no break. 
Section 29 *»" njn >nn nOK^, and Hushai, David's friend, 
said, is evidently a mistake, since these words occur nowhere, 
and it ought to be ^^^^ njn *D-«n ^cnn Ka tbvd >n\ and 
it came to pass when Hushai the Archite, David's friend, 
was come (xvi. 16). In Kings, section 24, "P*^ nntD^I, and 
they hastened and he took, is a mistake for ^^ip^ Y\rxa*\^ 
and they hastened and they took (2 Kings ix. 18). In Isaiah, 
again, sections 8 and 4 are transposed. It will moreover 
be seen that Buth, the Song of Songs, and Lamentations are 
entirely omitted in Jacob b. Chajim's List of Sedarim. 

A more serious difficulty connected with this List is the 
fact that the verse ending the previous section or the second 
in the Sedar is frequently given as the sign for the new divi- 
sion. Should this be doubted, I refer to the Table of Chap- 
ters throughout the Bible, which Jacob b. Chajim also gives 
with the List of the Sedarim. The signs for the chapters, 
which are divided according to the Vulgate, instead of being 
the commencing words of the new chapter, are frequently the 
termination of the previous one. Thus, for instance, the 
sign for Exod. xxix. is ^Jnt^^ ^^ D^^V ripin, it shall be a statute 
for ever unto him and his seed, which is the concluding verse 
of cap. xxviii. For Numb. xiii. the sign is ^J^D3 IHKI^ and 
afterwards the people removed, which is the last verse of cap. 
xii. The sign for Numb, xxi.is ^^^^^ ^3 ^H,y^^ and when all 
the congregation saw, which is the concluding verse of cap. 
XX. The sign for 1 Sam. x. is "^^D^ niay^i ^:h iidk, m 
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the servant pass on before tis, which is ix, 27. The sign for 
1 Sam. xxvii. is ^3"**^^ '^'^ V^, so David went on his way, 
which constitutes the middle of 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. These few 
instances, which might easily be multiplied, will suffice to 
substantiate the correctness of my remark. If other evidence 
is required, I simply refer to the divisions of the Psalms 
in the original of the Triennial List itself. Hence, in 
reducing the signs to chapter and verse, I have not hesitated 
to correct the references, according to the sectional divisions 
in the MSS. Still the difference between the List and my 
corrections rarely amounts to more than a single verse. 

As the triennial division has been overlooked in Intro- 
ductions to and Dissertations on the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, where the annual division is alone spoken of, it mH 
be necessary to demonstrate the greater antiquity of the 
former. The design and nature of these Pericopes presup- 
pose the shorter, i. e. the triennial, rather than the longer, 
or the annual, cycle. Every hebdomadal lesson was divided 
into seven sections, corresponding to the seven days of the 
week, and seven individuals were called in succession up to 
the desk to read respectively one of those sections (Mishna 
MegiUa iv. 2.). The honour to be praelector of the 
Divine Law was deemed so great, that an order of prece- 
dence had to be fixed (Mishna Oittin v. 8). With a due 
regard for the feelings of all juvenile members of the con- 
gregation, and to stimulate them to the study of Holy Writ, 
children had a full right to be among the seven prselectors ; 
and that each child might be able to read his respective 
portion of the Pericope with fluency and intelligence, it was 
allowed him, by way of exemption, to prepare the lesson by 
the oil lamp on Sabbath eve, a practice forbidden to all grown- 
up persons.^^ The law that each one of the seven called up to 

•on Tvf) pip prmBTiD pioo m pn ba mpi3»nn now bw^a p p»ow .n w 
Sabbath 18 a with To$ephta Sabbath i. The injimotion that children should 
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the lectern shonld personally read his part of the seven por- 
tions of the Sabbatic lesson, was still observed as late as the 
twelfth century." When it is borne in mind that the Syna- 
gogal Scrolls of the Law from which the Pericopes are read 
have neither the vowel points, nor the accents, it will be seen 
at once that it would have been very difficult for the ordinary 
people, and more especially for children, to read such long 
sections as are contained in the annual cycle. To obviate 
this difficulty, a rule was laid down, ''the shorter the lesson 
the better.*^ Hence, if there were no other evidence, we 
should conclude, from this fact alone, that the triennial 
cycle was the older. 

Moreover, we are distinctly told that the minimum of the 
Sabbatic lesson is to be twenty-one verses, and the maxi- 
mum thirty-five verses ; that even the ordinary cycle of Peri- 
copes is to be interrupted if a festival or New Moon happens 
to occur on a Sabbath when a special lesson appropriate to the 
occasion is read; and that after the interruption the ordinary 

fnrepare the Perioope, and the pennission that they might do it hy the <m1 
lamp on Sabbath eve, like all other laws, were afterguards extended to all, 
and it was insiBted npon that eyery one shonld read oyer the lesaon two 
or three times, thon^ none bnt children were to do so by the lamp on 
Sabbath eye. Midra$h Tanchuma^ Perioope Jethro p. 82 (. 

^ Those who oonld not read were debarred from the privilege of being 
eaUed to the lectern. As snch ignorance of the sacred tongne ooeorred only 
in the congregations ont of Palestine, it was enacted that, in case there is 
only one student in the assembly, he is to read the whole Perioope inin^ 
nVo nH mip rrvron n« ttw rrr mn nVo rray^cn ta vnxp -irm vh^ p yxn >* 
>ip TTm np oyoD '3 rrr ttw .^nnp ^vfro fpiDB "3 fm» rwaw JemsdUm 
MegiUa iv. 8. As late as the tenth oentnry we find that Saadia would only 
allow, by way of exception, an ignorant priest or Leyite to be called to the 
reading mvto ^ Ttt!f*XD nvtf^ vn* yrvm tD*Hn m^ Y*5ns on dhv myo ^ aro> 
moM^ rrr nbaa nVo ^b vr^ d« n-os xv*w rw^* viVii -vth d« pn nb w |nD 
n^ H^ yah DMI rmp^ Vl> R. Saadia declared^ if the man who cannot read 
is abeohUely wanted because he U a priest or LetntCy and there is no other 
one besides Atm, the delegate of the congregation must see whether he can 
repeat aft^r him^ word by word; and if not, he must not be called up. (Comp. 
Abndriham, section TepkUa 8hel Choi; Maimonides, Eilchoth TepAiZa, xii. 5; 
and Qraetz, Monatsschrift, xyiii. p. 889.) 
D^pIDD '30 nVlD Wm ^mODD p* •••• DVDD 'TO nVID TTTirU Tmp p* ** 

(comp. Tos^ta Megitta^ iii.) TXTSVO m nn ictpon 
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coarse is to be resumed." Now, if twenty-one verses are 
allowed for each lesson, we obtain a far greater number of 
ordinary Pericopes than there are weeks in the year ; and if 
we add to this the number of extraordinary Pericopes for 
the Feasts and New Moons which occur on the Sabbath, 
it will be seen at once that the triennial cycle alone is 
spoken of in the Mishna. 

If any other evidence is required to show the priority in 
i^e of the triennial cycle, we quote the testimony of the 
Babylonian Talmud, which most explicitly declares that *' the 
Palestinians read through the Pentateuch in three years'' 
{Megilla 29 ft)." As the reading of the Law is a Palestinian 
institution of pre-Christian date, no one will question that 
this Babylonian post-Christian record assigns the priority to 

ratjrr -pm nvr6 Vn .cr^ rvconoz pip mwa nrr^ Vrro itm «nn xoin^ 
try inn dt?*1"ti inoiTM mo n*w*bttJi ''vox Tvyco^ tirmM r\yfch ]^p^dddi ■mwD'j vonpo 
nT»na 'Dn^Dai .nD3m .D»«nn va»na jvddd i:h .pnosb pnn n^wnDni .03"? mn 
DniD3n Dm ni"WOai '^WJien the New Moon of Adar happens on a Sabbath, 
the Section * Shekalim ' [Exod. xxx. 11-16] is to he read; if it happens on 
a week day, this section must be read on -the preceding Sabbath, and the 
regular order is interrupted for the other Sabbaths. On the second^ the sec- 
tion 'Remekbeb' [Deut. xxv. 17-19] is to be read; on the thirds the section 
of M«.*Rbd Heifer' [Namb. xix. 1-22]; on the fourth, the section *Thi8 
Month* [Exod. lii. 1-20] ; on the fifth the regular order is resumed. On 
aU Feasts the regular order is interrupted; on New Moons, on the Feast 
of Dedication, on Purim, on Fasts^ on Representative Days^ and on the Day 
of Atonement (Mislma Megilla iii. 4)." There is a discussion in tlie Tohnnd 
SB to -what is meant by the order. B. Ammi maintains that the order of 
the Pericopes of the Law is meant, whilst B. Jeremiah will have it that 
it is the order of the Haphtaroth, or Pericopes from the Prophets; >MD "MOb 
ym wn miTDDn mob ■«)« mro "^ .inn nrf nivar© mob noM ^om ^ and 
the conclusion of the debate is "wn wn nrviD TiDb MTanOO *D« "Yl nma 
t. c, when the Sabbath w of exceptional importance, or if a Festival or a 
half Festival happens on a Sabbath^ the order of the Pericopes is inter- 
rupted, the Pericope appropriate to the day is inserted, and the regular cycle 
is resumed on the follovnng Sabbath. (Comp. Megilla 30 5 ; Qraetz., Monatsschrift 
xviii. 895.) This, howeyer, as we shall see hereafter, applies to the time when 
the Semi- Sabbatical Year Cycle obtained; but afterwards, when the Triennial 
Cycle was adopted, the Pericopes from the Prophets were interrupted. Hence, 
both B. Ammi and B. Jeremiah are right, since the two diff(>rept practices refer 
to two different periods. 

Megilla 29 b. p« rtna Hn'n'wrf} 'pDoT vixxsn »3a » 
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the triennial cycle. We have dwelt thns much npon this 
question, because the annual cycle, which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, became uniyersal at a very late date, has been the 
cause of Hie introduction of fresh divisions, as well as new 
names of sections in the Hebrew MSS., and printed text, 
and because this fact has been ignored by paleographists, 
and is entirely omitted from the Introductions to the Old 
Testament. 

Indeed the neglect of these ancient divisions in more 
modem MSS. became so great, that eyen Jacob b. Ghajim, 
Ibn Adonijah, the first editor of the Massorah, could not 
procure a list of them whilst editing his recension of the text 
till he had almost finished his gigantic work. He was there- 
fore compelled to follow the example of Felix Pratensis 
{vide supra p. 297, note 7), and introduce into the text of 
the Old Testament the Christian division into chapters, 
which was adopted for the first time, for anti-Christian 
purposes, by R. Isaac Nathan, in his Concordance, (1487- 
1445), printed in Venice, 1528, and which, as we shall see 
hereafter, frequently disturbs both the connection and the 
sense. Jacob b. Chajim's words are, '^Had I at that time 
[when beginning to print the Hebrew Bible] found the 
division into sections which was made by the Massorites 
throughout the whole Scriptures, I would have preferred 
it to that which was introduced by Isaac Nathan. But 
since it came into my hand after I had almost finished my 
work, I determined to print it as well, so that it may not be 
forgotten, and lost to Israel."*" It is therefore surpassing 
strange that Dr. Davidson should ascribe the authorship of 
these divisions to Jacob b. Chajim himself. ''Jacob ben 
Chajim," says this learned critic, ''editor of Bomberg's second 
Rabbinical Bible, divided the entire Old Testament into Seda- 

* Jacob b. ChAJim Ibn Adonijab, Introduction to the RfMinic BibU^ 
Hebrew and Engliab, by Christian D. (Hnebnrg, LL.D., p. 82, 2nd ed., Longmani, 
]867. 
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rim (0*^*5), which are nmnbered and appended to each book, 
along with the parshioth and Yerses. He made fonj hundred 
and forty-seven divisions of this kind,"** 

We now come to the question whether the hundred and 
seventy-five divisions of the Semi-Sabbatical Year Cycle were 
different from those we now possess, — and if so, lost, — or 
whether they are identical with the divisions of the Triennial 
cycle. The well known tenacity with which the Jewish 
nation clung to tradition, and the faithful manner in which 
they have conserved and transmitted even the words and 
signs of the Bible which the scribes distinctly marked as 
spurious, would of themselves prove that they would not allow 
such an important thing as a list of Pericopal divisions to be 
entirely lost. We are therefore driven to enquire whether the 
more ancient cycle of three and a half years could not be 
converted into the Triennial cycle, with the retention of the 
time-honoured liturgical division of the text which was already 
in existence. Assuming that the division of the Penta. 
touch into a hundred and fifty-five sections was the authorised 
one for the Pericopes, we shall see that it equally suited both 
cycles, and that, in fact, it was the division for both, at the 
period of the transition from the Semi-Sabbatical into the 
Triennial. 

Now we are told in the Mishna that the Pericopes were 
iifterrupted on New Moon, the Feast of Dedication, on 
Purim, on the Fasts, on the Bepresentative Days," and on 



M A Treatise on Biblical Criticimn, exhibiting a Systematic View of that 
Science^ p. 59, Longmans, 1861. 

^ The fact that eyery individiial who brought a sacrifice had to be present in 
the Temple when it was offered gave rise to the opinion that the whole congregation 
ought to be represented in the Temple at the offering of the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice, which were brought for the benefit of the whole community of 
Israel, and were the national sacrifice. To effect this, the nation was divided into 
twenty-four divisions or orders, corresponding to the divisions of the priests and 
Levites. Every division chose a number of representatives (l03^ ^3H), one of 
whom was appointed ohief (iD^on), and in turn sent up some of them as a deputa- 
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the Day of Atonement, in order that the special lessons 
referring to those occasions might be read {MegUla hi. 4). 
As lessons both from the Law and the Prophets were read 
on the Sabbath, the question natorally arises, Which of these 
two fell out of its course ? Was it the hebdomadal lesson from 
the Pentateuch, which gave way to the special Pericope for 
the Feast or Fast in question, or was it the lesson from the 
Prophets ? In the Talmud, where this question is discussed, 
B. Ammi says that the lesson from the Pentateuch was inter- 
rupted, whilst B. Jeremiah maintains that it is the lesson from 
the Prophets which was interrupted {MegiUii 30 6)." As 
both Babbins were Palestinians, they must have been cor- 
rectly informed about the usages of the country in past days, 
and there can therefore be no doubt that both the modes of 
regulating the lectionary are correct, only that they prevailed 
at different periods. During the period when the Semi- 
Sabbatical year cycle was in vogue, the special lesson for 
the Feast or Fast which happened on a Sabbath was read 
on the festival Sabbath, and the hebdomadal lesson, which 
would otherwise have been read on that day, was postponed 
to, and resumed on, the following Sabbath. Hence, it was 
the addition of the special lessons for the Feasts and Fasts 
to the ordinary hebdomadal which increased it from a hundred 
and fifty-five to a hundred and seventy-five, thus yielding the 
Semi-Sabbatical year cycle. 

There can, however, hardly be any doubt that the provi- 
sion of a hundred and seventy-five Pericopes for the Semi- 



tion to Jernaalem to represent the nation at the daily sacrifices in the Temple, and 
to recite the prayers and hlessings in behalf of the people whilst the sacrifices were 
being offered. They had also to fast four days (». e., the second, third, fonrth, and 
fifth) daring the week of their representation. Those of the representatires who 
remained at home assembled in a synagogue to pray during the time of sacrifice. It 
is this which is meant by ^* RepresentatiTe Days." Comp. Eitto, Cydopcedia of 
Biblical Literaturty «. v. Hallkl. 

M For the Kishna and the discussion, see aboTe, p. 827, note 21. 
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Sabbatical order, already marks the transition period from 
this system to the Triennial system, and that originally there 
-were a hundred and eighty-five Pericopes, since there may he 
two intercalaries in three years and a half. As the maxi- 
mom number was always provided for, thirty additional Peri- 
copes most have been added to the hundred and fifty-five 
regular hebdomadal lessons, for the possible thirty festival 
Sabbaths which might occur in this space of time; viz., twelve 
Sabbaths of the so-called four Parahijoth, six New Moons 
which may fall on the Sabbath ; three Sabbaths on which a day 
of Feast of the Dedication falls, and seven Sabbaths on which 
days of the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles fall. To these 
must be added two days more, because the Feast of Pentecost, 
the Day of Atonement, and the eighth day of Tabernacles, or 
of the Feast of Dedication, may also fall on the Sabbath, thus 
making in aU thirty additional Pericopes. The fact that a 
hundred and seventy-five Pericopes only are mentioned in 
Sopherim (xvi. 10), instead of a hundred and eighty-five, 
shows that ten Festival Pericopes were then substituted for 
the regular hebdomadal lessons, viz., on the six Sabbaths 
which coincided with New Moon, on the three Sabbaths 
whereon a day of the Feast of Dedication falls, and on the 
one Sabbath whereon the Day of Atonement occurred. This 
explains the otherwise unintelligible statement in the Mishna 
{MegiUa iii. 4), that on the New Moons, the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, etc., and the Day of Atonement the Pericopes were 
interrupted, whilst it says nothing about those of the other 
festivals." 

When the celebration of the Sabbatic year ceased, and 
with it the arrangement of the Pericopes in a Semi-Sabbatical 
year cycle was gradually discarded, the festival lessons which 



17 Comp. DuBchak, OetcMchtliche DanteUung des J&diachen CuUus, p. 253 
Manheim, 1866. 
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intemipted the hebdomadal readings and extended the 
lectionary to three years and a half, were substituted for, the 
Pericopes from the Prophets. The reading, therefore, of the 
extra Pericopes immediately after the ordinary Sabbatic lesson 
reduced the cycle into a triennial. In the one cycle, therefore, 
the Pericopes from the Pentateuch were interrupted by the 
Festival lessons, as is declared by B. Ammi ; and in the 
other cycle the Pericopes from the Prophets were interrupted, 
as is stated by B. Jeremiah ; whilst in both cycles a 
hundred and fifty-fiye sections constituted the division of 
the Law. 

From the above Table it will be seen that the Prophets 
and Hagiographa were also divided into a triennial cycle, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that they too were read through 
in hebdomadal lessons. The Prophets were read in connec- 
tion with the Mussaph Prayer,^ and certain Benedictions 
were ordained to be recited before and after the reading of 
these Prophetic Pericopes. These Benedictions, with few 
modifications, are used to this day by the Jews, at the 
reading of the lessons from the Prophets, only that the pre- 
sent Pericopes from the Prophets (nntDDH) are simply a selec- 
tion from the ancient triennial cycle. Equally certain it is 
that the Hagiographa were also read as hebdomadal lessons. 
These Pericopes were read at Mincha or Evening Prayer. 
This is not only evident from the fact that they are included 
in the ancient triennial cycle, but from the express declara- 
tion of the Talmud that ** at Nehardea lessons from the 
Hagiographa were read at Evening Prayer on the Sabbath. *** 

^ Hence the remark in the Mishna, mm >VOO riM DTtD vnn M^l TSDon 
m^nrr ^Zth *01]^ he who reads the lesson* from the Prophets recites the Shbma, [i.e. 
the Section ahont the unity of the Deity, Dent. vi. 4-9], and goes up h^ore the 
arkf t. e. to say the Kadesh and Barecha for those who first come into the Syna* 
gogae to Mussaph Prayer {Megilla iy. 5). Comp. Tosaphoth and Jomtob Heller 
in loco. 
Sabbath 116 b, Comp. also HTaXBl wmvoi D'lViaa MTVTD IpOD Mmmi » 

ibid, 24 a, Bashi, and Tosaphoth in loco: MegiUa 81 a. 
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Indeed the Benediction recited at the reading of these lessons 
is still preserved. " He who reads in the Hagiographa,** says 
the Massecheth Sopherim (xii. 4) "must say, Blessed be 
Jehovah, our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified 
us with Thy commandments and enjoined us to read in the 
Hagiographa,"" 

The Annual Cycle. — The next division of the Pentateuchal 
text in point of antiquity is into fifty-four hebdomadal lessons, 
to provide a special section for every Sabbath of those years 
which have fifty-four Sabbaths. It is here to be remarked 
that the maximum number of Sabbaths in the year is fifty- 
four, whilst the minimum is forty-seven, and that in dividing 
the Law into Pericopes provision had to be made for the 
maximum number. The fifty-four lessons are required in 
the intercalary year in which the Feast of New Year falls on 
Thursday, and the months Cheshvan (P^^) and Kislev 0^^^) 
have respectively twenty-nine days. The years which have 
only forty-seven Sabbaths are those in which New Year falls 
on a Monday, and the months Cheshvan and Kislev have 
respectively thirty days, or in which New Year falls on a 
Saturday, and the months in question are regular, that is, 
Cheshvan has twenty-nine days, and Kislev thirty. To pro- 
vide for the maximum number of weeks, it has been ordained 
that fourteen of the fifty-four Pericopes are to be read in 
pairs. They are as follows, Nos. 22 and 23, 27 and 28, 29 
and 80, 82 and 88, 89 and 40, 42 and 48, 50 and 51. If the 
year has neither of these extremes, only so many of the four- 
teen are read in pairs as will supply Pericopes for the varying 
number of Sabbaths. The first Pericope is read on the Sab- 
bath after the Feast of Tabernacles, and the last on the con- 
cluding day of the following Feast of Tabernacles, so that 
the whole Pentateuch is read through in a year. 

lawTp TOkk oVcm i^o ^yrfm mrr mw yra noib y^ D*airo3 wnpn » 

xonp ^sroi Tvn^ i3W vnisoa 
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TABLE IV. 

Thb Amhuazi Otolb, OB Pbbioopal Dxyisiom.*^ 



Ham* of M 

1 1 rroma BentkUh 

5 S m ifoaeh 

8 8 1^ 1^ LeehLeeka 

4 4 mn Vajfera 

B 5 ITVO ^ Cka$e Sarah 

6 6 mi^n Toldoth 

7 7 nyi VajfetMe 

8 8 rhtcn VayUhlaeh 

9 9 y(Cf*^ VajfetKeb 
10 10 ^po JftlN;!* 



11 11 i02r» Foyi^M* 

12 12 »rr> Vanechi 



18 1 
14 a 



15 8 

16 4 



17 5 

18 6 

19 7 

90 8 

21 9 

82 10 

88 11 

84 1 

26 9 

26 8 

27 4 

28 6 



rn'QXD 8hewu>th 

MDMI Vaeira 

Ml Bo 

nVtra Be9k<Uack 



TMV Yilhro 

Q^lQCtTQ Mishpathim 

nOYVJ TKerwmdh 

msn TheUaveh 

HVn ^ KiTMM 

*j^X;yt^ VayaJchel 

t-npD PekudM 

inpn Fafi*ra 

m"«0 MeUorah 



Ctai. 1. 1-ti 8 

M ti9-xL88 

» zii. 1-xtU. 97 

„ xvlll. 1-zxiL 84 

„ xxiii.l-xxT.18 

„ xxT. 19-xxTiiL 9 

n xxTlii. 10-xxxii. 8 

» xxxii. 4-xxxtL 48 

„ xxxTii. 1-xl. 88 

« xU. 1-xUv. 17 



„ xUt. 18-xlTii. 97 
„ xlvii. a8-L 86 



Exod. L 1-tL 1 
„ ▼i.2-lx.86 



X. 1-xiii. 16 
xlii. 17-xviL 16 



,, xviU. 1-xx. 28 
xxl. 1-xxiv. 18 

„ XXT. l-xxrii. 19 

xxTiL 80-xxx. 10 
„ XXX. U-xxxiT. 16 

xxxT. 1-xxxTlii. 80 
„ xxxTiU. 81-xL 28 

LeTit. i. 1-T. 26 
„ Ti. 1-Tili- 86 
„ Ix. 1-xi. 47 
xii. 1-xlii. 59 
xiT. 1-XT. 88 



Riinb«r of Ttwwm, < 

Ifnain nmtoal 31(11. 

148 = vrpVPf 
Uaii,mr:»Amaigiak. 

168«B^brOD»'3H «*• 
fiOheroflMeahUIai^ 

196 = •1T»D Mae lm a 

debai, 1^3 eut qg: 
147 = p3taM-*»wo»- 
106 « rinn^ Jdkoiada^ 
106 -bM¥J7P /«*-»*•«.♦ 

yp^ HeOBoL 

164 = rro'V *^'**^ 
112 >= p^ /obtofc. 

146 = lay ^ rrm »« 

.rPSDH AmoMiak, 
yTTprrr JekiMkiak. 
106=bM^/<*afcW. 
86 = nte» IwOak.* 

184 = n:pp Jfooiai. 
n^^ and ktf took 

191 = ittirs^ J«w» V«a^ 

ealijs. 
106 = n3D* JMMMk. 
116 = ntCD 5«wia^ 
n3TD« T a /aU^ 
hard. 

TI=21iW Jehonaiab.* 
118 = «33rr fiieuMfii, 

^rs Vzsuu 

96 = >«JD *>««, W 
hiMihovtU. 

101 = btOT) KieJbacL 
189 = ^3n Hananeal. 
182 =: nH>^ SenMok, 
91 = vrrxi OhadUk^ 

111 » M^ JaaUik.* 

97 = Mife Sohk* 
91 - vmys Obadiak. 
^ = mi -Befiola*. 
90 = yrs Iddo. 



^ All tlie nnmbers with the mnemonioal signSf which are marked with asterisks 
ihroaghout this Table, are wanting in the printed editions of the Babbinical Bibles 
with the Massorah, and I have snppUed them from Tarioos MSS. A more detailed 
eritidsm of its textual condition is giTen below, pages 353, 4. 
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TABLE IV.—continwd. 











Mnmber of TerMi, and 














m 


8 


ntO ^THH 


j0iW«i( Jfot* 


LeyitxTLl-XTliiOO 


80 = 1-W Iddo, to ID 
/or alL 


80 


7 


rr«np 


JE<do«MM 


,. xix. 1-xx. 97 


64 = nm >D wUer of 
gold, T\yS\ omd ht 
pushed. 


81 


8 


•^MDH 


JEmof 


ff zxL l-xxiy. 98 


134 = mr^ ElutoL 


88 


9 


%-n 


BtfAor 


xxy. 1-xxvl. a 


67 = Tmnvh /or am 
MteHtoKce.^riHaUL 


88 


10 


»nvvn 




xzvi. 8 xxviL 84 


78 = MW U»»a,* 


84 


1 


-MTOl 


BawMbar 


Numb. L l-iv. 90 


I69 = irrpbnflw«a*. 


86 


S 


wn 


Na$a 


„ It. 21-vU. 89 


176 = ai:*oy Ammwa- 
deb, Dioy Amo$, 


86 


8 


irn^yna 


BehalotheKa 


. viii. 1-xii. 16 


186 = "rHbbno Mahala- 

led. 
119 = TDbD PeleU 


87 


4 




Shelach Leeha 


xili. 1-xv. 41 


88 


6 


Koraeh 


„ xvi. 1-xvlil. 89 


96 = bH'21 Daniel 


80 


6 


npn 


Chueoth 


„ xix. 1-xxil. 1 


87 = -w UmmI, VtO'a* 
Jemuel, mito"? to 
Medeba, 


40 


7 


P^ 


Baiak 


xxU. 9-xxT. 9 


104 = rnjo Manoah. 


41 


8 


Dn:D 


Pinehat 


XXV. 10-xxx. 1 


168 = in'TD^So ond 
Eleph^U, ^^ /or a 
nation. 


48 


9 


moQ 


Matotk 


xxx.9 xxxli.48 


112 = ^ar "Bfttfi, apt a 
vHne-vatt ^p3 pure. 


48 


10 


♦ 'yoo 


Ma$ai 


xxxjii. 1 xxxvi. 18 


182 = nbin .nVno 

diaeasff malady. 


44 


1 


onm 


DebaHm 


Deut. i. 1-iii. 22 


105 = n>3bo Malehiah. 


46 


2 


3p» 


VaethehaTum 


, ill. 28-vii. U 


122 = nhWV Joflah.* 


46 


8 


Ekeb 


., viL 12-xi. 25 


m = H^ Jaalak, 












P>iiAik. 


47 


4 


rwn 


Beeh 


„ xi. 26-xvl. 17 


l^ = 7n^Pelaiah. 


48 


6 


CIDWW 


Shophtim 


„ xvi. 18-xxi. 9 


97 = >nte Soli*. 


40 


6 


K2jn o 


Ki Thetze 


.. xxllO-xxv.19 


110 = »Vy -Ki<. 


60 


7 


KOn >3 


Ki Thabo 


.. xxvi. 1-xxix. 8 


122 « inaj^ to hU 
rnrvanU, 


61 


8 


D>a53 


NiUabim 


xxi^. 9-xxx. 90 


40 = iaa!y hU heart. 


68 


9 


i3nHn 


Vayelaeh 


„ xxxi. 1-80 


80 =: aiTO>aM Abitub.* 


68 


10 


Haasiim 


„ xxxii. 1-58 


63 - ^'IH ilMtol.* 


64 


11 


nTonnun 


VeMoth Habraeha 


. xxxiii. 1-xxx1y. 19 


41 = >^ my God, 



Though the exact date when the annual cycle obtained 
cannot be fixed, yet there can hardly be a doubt that it 
gradually developed itself in Palestine, and more especially in 
Babylon, about the time of Christ, and that it had not entirely 
supplanted the triennial cycle, as late as the thirteenth 
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century, a. d. Ancient authorities inform as that, side by 
side with the triennial cycle, there existed in some districts 
another mode for fixing the Pericopes. As the lessons were 
read, not 6nly on the Sabbaths and Festivals, bat also on 
Mondays and Thursdays, it was so arranged that the Pericope 
on Sabbath afternoon should begin where the morning lesson 
left off, and that the readings on Monday and Thursday 
should continue from where the Saturday afternoon Pericope 
ended.* According to this system, therefore, 8 X 9 = 27 
verses more were read each week, or more than twice as 
many as were read correspondingly in the triennial cycle, 
thus reducing the latter very nearly to the annual cycle. But 
as this system was in fact no system at all, since it was 
neither an annual, nor a biennial, nor a triennial cycle, it 
was soon reduced to the fifty-four hebdomadal lessons which 
are to be found in the present recensions of the Hebrew 
text. Hence we find B. Simeon b. Eleasar, who was a 
strong advocate of the annual system, declaring that Ezra 
instituted the reading of Levit. xxvi. 2-xxvii. 34 before the 
Feast of Pentecost, and Deut. xxviii. before . New Year 
{Megilla 81 5)," which not only presupposes at that time the 
annual division into fifty-four sections, but, in a hyperbolical 
manner, ascribes its institution to the second Lawgiver. 

Still, as we have already remarked, the annual cycle was 
by no means universal. Even in Maimonides' days there 
were congregations who refused to adopt it, and tenaciously 
clung to the old system (HUchoth Tephila xiii. 1), whilst 
the celebrated Benjamin of Tudela tells us that when he was 
at Memphis {circa a. d. 1160) there were there " two syna- 
gogues; one of the congregation of Palestine, called the 

iMO '11 nai ry^ry ra«^ ppip oo ^trona .'wnana yxip ow »3wa '3«u 
Megilla 81 h. 

mb^ yr^ vm© bnrw^ on^ ]pn wnw idm ntrtH p pjmw »ai voyn » 
Megilla ^\h. mwi wm DTip rmn rowmvi msy OTip twno rmmw 
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Syrian, the other of Babylonian Jews. They followed diffe- 
rent easterns regarding the division of the Pentateuch into 
Parashioth and Sedarim. The Babylonians read one Pa/rsha 
every week, as is the cnstom thronghont Spain, and finished 
the whole Pentateuch every year, whereas the Syrians have 
the custom of dividing every Parsha into three Sedarim, and 
concluding the reading of the whole once in three years." 
(The Itinerary, i. 147, etc., ed. Asher.) All the MSS, 
however, as far as our examination of them has hitherto 
extended, give the annual division as. exhibited in the 
Table. 

The Divisions of the Psalter. — Besides the triennial 
cycle, in which the Psalter, in common with the other 
Hebrew Scriptures, is divided, this Book of Hymns, owing 
to the peculiar nature of its composition, has a divi- 
sion of its own, into separate Psalms, which, in some 
respects, are analogous to the open and closed sections 
in the Pentateuch. But as this division is different 
in the Massorah and in the correct MSS, from that 
of the present Hebrew text, it is desirable to point out 
in what it consists. According to ancient tradition, 
followed by the Massorah and many Codices, the Psalter 
consists of one hundred and forty-seven Psalms, and not 
of one hundred and fifty, as in the present printed text 
and versions. Ten of our Psalms, viz., i. and ii., xlii. 
and xliii., Ixx. and Ixxi., civ. and cv., cvi. and cvii., are 
five in the original, each of these pairs being joined together 
as one composition, whilst two Psalms are divided into four, 
viz., a Ixxviii. 1-37, b 38-72, c cxviii. 1-4, d 6-9. The 
following table will show the variations. 

Hebrew. Hebrew Edition and English Version. 



Psalins i. 


Psalms i. and ii. 


ii— xL 


„ iii.— xli. 


n xli. 


„ xlii. — ^xliii. 
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Hebrew. Helnwr EditiMi ua Bn|^ Tei 



iSJXL 


18 xlii. — Ixvii 


PBahns xliv. — Ixix. 


»» 


Ixviii. 




>» 


Ixx.— Ixxi. 


ft 


bdx.- 


-Ixxiv. 


»» 


Ixxii. — ^Ixxvii. 


ft 


Ixxv. 




»» 


IxTidiL 1—37. 


»» 


Ixxvi. 




»» 


„ 88-72. 


»» 


iTTOi. 


— cxL 


„ 


Ixxix. — cxiiL 


»i 


cxiL 




>i 


oxiy. — cxv. 


»» 


oxiii. 




tt 


oxvi — cxvii. 


«> 


cxiv. 




t» 


oxTiiL 1 — 24. 


»» 


cxv. 




»t 


„ 26— 2tf. 


„ 


cxri. 




ff 


oxix. 


„ 


oxvii— cxlvii. 


»» 


cxx.— cL 



It is however to be remarked that all these yariations 
are to be found together only in the editio princeps 
(Salonica, 1521), of that catena of traditional expositions 
of the Old Testament called Jalkut (P^J^, collection) which 
was compiled in the eleventh century by the celebrated 
Simeon Cara."* Now, immaterial as it may seem whether 
this book is divided into a hundred and forty-seven or a 
hundred and fifty Psalms, yet this apparently trite matter 
like many of the smaller phenomena in the Massorah, 
shows how the text has been tampered with to produce 
harmony when the traditional import of a passage has 
been misunderstood. 

The Talmud distinctly tells us that Psalms i. and ii. are 
one Psalm, beginning with {Vff^) " blessed " (Ps. i. 1) and 
ending with (^) "blessed'' (Ps. ii. 2), and that such a 
beginning and ending were designedly made by David in 
his favourite Psalms." As if to add more distinctiveness, 

M For an aoconnt of B. Simeon Oara and thif Midrash Jalkat, also ealled 
Jalkut Shimoni, after the compiler's name Shimon, see Eitto, Cpelopmdia qf 
BibUeal Liitrature, $. v, Cara. 

M ThnB it is said Vmwo 1 noin wTi TrtCHD vnm ona tdti noVi vwr ntm 
nnc "WHa ro trcn .mow m nr* tit V» m>an nrnro nwnt) te ^yam -o 
na 'DVT ta ncM yvai n««a trtxi ^xcnm n«M yron nwia Blemed u tk* 

wum [=Ps. i.], andj Why do i?i€ heathen rage [=Pa. IL] are one- Peoimyfor^ at 
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we are told in another place that from the beginning of 
the Psalter to the words, " the Lord hear thee in the day 
of thy' trouble" (Ps. xx. in the present recensions) are 
eighteen Psalms since Beatm vir qui non ahiit, etc., and 
Qtuire fremuerunt gentes t are one Psalm.** Hence, in the 
ancient Hebrew MSS and the Codices of the Septnagint 
Psalms i. and ii. are one, and in harmony with this the quota- 
tion mis f^o^ «J o'i, syoo (rfifxspov yeyievr^xoL <rf, thou art my 
son, • this day have I begotten thee (Acts xiii. 88) is said 
to be Iv Tw TpwTco ^aXfMp yiypoiirron^ written in the first 
Psalm. When many of the Jews afterwards divided this and 
the other two Psalms into two, so as to obtain the round 
number of a hundred and fifty, not only was this division 
of the first Psalm into two introduced into many Codices 
of the Septuagint, but the passage in the New Testament 
was altered into sv rm ^olXimo tm SeWpcp, in the second 
Psalm. 

Some of the ancient sages also regarded Psalms ix. 
and X. as one, for which reason they are joined together 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate, and in a few Codices. But 
the general tradition in Palestine was against it, and hence 
this junction only obtained currency in Alexandria. In 

R. Samuel b. Naehmani taidy every Ptalm which v>at hu favourite David began 
with * bleeeedy and ended with * ble*$ed.* He began with * blessed,* for it ie written 
^Blessed is the man* IPs. i. 1] and ended with * blessed^' because it is written ^ * Bles- 
sed be aU who trust in him,* Bbraohoth 9 6-10 a. 

M To the question, Why there are Eighteen Benedictions in the Morning 
Prayer D^n ^ ywno nrow ni-tioio n«» mom tod nb p »«nrr i tdh 
rrt wr» Ttab ^b tid« ,p "xm rwwi dt« -|^ 'xo» C3M .nr« cyj>i mm "pr t» 

p3^ ^ R* Joshua b. Levi answered^ They correspond to the eighteen which are 
from the commencement of the Psalter to the words, *the Lord hear thee ** [Pa. xx.J 
If any one sJwuld tell thee there are nineteen, reply to him, Why do the heathen 
rage [= Ps. ii.] is not a separate Psalm (Jebubalbm Taanitb ii. 2). Christian 
authorities confirm this fact. A Soholion, from Origen and Ensebias says that 
Psalms L and ii. ^ ry '^fiOLuc^ ovtinu^Ukm. To the same effect is the remark of 
Apollinaris, 

*HvwfUr«K M r<Hf wmp* "Rfipaiot^ arlx9*if. 
Oomp. Delitisch, Comment on Ps. L 
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harmony with the notion of the sages Psahn xlii. and 
xliii. are joined together as one composition, and though 
this tradition does not seem to have found its way to 
Alexandria, as is OTident from the fetct that in the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate they form distinct Psalms, and that 
they have even supplied a title to Psahn xliii., which has 
none in the Hebrew, yet it was known to Eusebius, who 
distinctly remarks that ^^this Psalm (xliii.) has no super- 
scription by the Hebrews, for which reason it has also no 
title among other interpreters, and that it is indeed a con- 
tinuation of the former Psalm (xlii.) is CTident from the 
similarity of diction and affinity of sentiments which are 
common to both."** Hence in many Codices these two 
Psalms form one. 

Ps. Ixxi. also exhibits a variation between the Palestinian 
tradition and the Alexandrian. According to the Pales- 
tinians, Psalms Ixx. and Ixxi. are one composition, and 
Psalm Ixxi. of the present Hebrew text has therefore no 
superscription. Hence, in harmony with the above junc- 
tures, Psalms Ixx.— Ixxi. are Psalm xlviii. in the Midrash 
JalkuL In the Septuagint, however, which the Vulgate 
follows, the two Psalms are not only distinct, but Psahn 
Ixxi. has the following lengthy title, " By David, sung by 
the sons of Jonadab, and the former captives.'' "^ 

Psalm Ixxviii. was divided into two compositions, viz., 
1-87, and 88-72, and although this division again exhibits a 
variation between the Palestinians and the Alexandrians, 
inasmuch as it is not adopted in the Septuagint, and althongh 
it is not to be found in the present Hebrew Codices, yet 

87 AycWypo^oc Wfp* Efipaioit b fraXfL6tt ^ oMi irapa rots Xoiwok i piu fvtvr m is 
iwiyp«4^ cxct* oAAi «aX on iidfiOf •ouccv ctrcu toO irpb avrov Mnlifmrai & rt Twr 
hftixUtiv iv Aft^OT^poic kAyioVt icat ix v^t ii»4*i»ovt Sutyoioc. EluebilXB, in Origen'i 
Eexapla^ Pb. xlii. [= xliiL] 

>B T«p Aav£S, viMv ImvtuUfi kcX rmv wpmrmif axxiLo^mmffHrmv, And the Vnlgata, 
Pddlmut David, JUiorum Jonadab et priorum capHvarwn, 
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there can be no doubt abont the fact. In the Massoretic 
Triennial List it is still divided, and the Talmud {Kiddushin 
80 a) uses this division, viz., the first verse of the second 
part, or verse 88, according to the present arrangement, 
to indicate the total nnmber of verses in the Psalter. That 
verses 88-72 formed a distinct Psalm, is moreover evident from 
the feet that it was recited with Dent, xxviii. 68-69, xxix. 8, 
during the administration, upon delinquents, of the forty 
stripes save one (Mishna Maccoth iii. 14), to which the Apostle 
was subjected five times (2 Cor. xi. 24). Hence Psalm 
Ixxviii. 1-87 of the present text is Psalm Ixxv., Psalm Ixxviii. 
88-72 is Psalm Ixxvi., whilst Psalm Ixxix. is Ixxvii. Hence 
too Psalm civ. of the present text is distinctly called in 
the Talmud and Midrashim cii., where it is remarked that 
it is the one hundred and third Psalm, viz., civ. of the 
present division, where the expression Hallelujah occurs for 
the first time as an ejaculation of praise.^ 

Psalms cxiv. and cxv. were joined together as one com- 
position. This Palestinian practice found its way into 
Alexandria, and hence the two Psalms are also one com- 
position in the Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, and ^thiopic. 
Accordingly, Psalms cxiv. and cxv. of the present text con- 
stituted Psalm cxii., and what is now Psalm cxvi. was, 
according to the traditional division, cxiii. 

Psalm cxviii. was divided into two compositions, viz., 
1-4 was one Psalm, and 6-29 was another Psalm, 
a division still preserved in the Vienna Codex. Accord- 
ingly, the first part of Psalm cxviii. of the present num- 
bering was, according to tradition. Psalm cxiv., and the 
second part Psalm cxv. Hence, what is now Psalm cxix. 
should be Psalm cxvi., and the last Psalm, t. e., cL, is cxlvii. 

» Tr^ffjn TDH vfn th idm nrtr* traw mio Damd composed one hundred 
and two Pealma hrfore he uttered the word Halleltyah. Comp. Berachoth 9 b. 
Midnuh on Levii cap. iv., Midraeh on the PsalmB cap. ciz., Midrcuh Jalkut on Pb. 
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The BabbinSy who always endeavoured to find a mnemonical 
sign for every important number, have therefore declared 
that " the Psalter consists of one hundred and forty-seven 
hymns, according to the years of our father Jacob." ^ 

It is necessary to remark that, owing to liturgical arrange- 
ments, two portions of the Psalter are quoted in the Massorah 
by distinct titles. During the second Temple, when the ser- 
vice was reorganised, the Psalter, or the National Hymn Book^ 
as it may properly be designated, was largely used in the 
worship of the Sanctuary. Passing over as beyond the scope 
of this Essay, the several portions which were used on diffe- 
rent occasions we have to notice the group of Psalms called 
HaUel 1/^^). The ordinary HaUel, or vfs,vo$y as it is called 
in the New Testament (Matt. xzvi. 30), consists of Psalms 
cziii. — czviii. It was chanted twenty times in the year, 
during the sacrifice, viz., on the first and second day of the 
Feast of Passover ("OB), on the Feast of Pentecost (nijnsB^) 
the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles (^^^^O), and 
eight days of the Feast of Dedication (nD13n).« On twelve 
days out of the twenty, viz., at the sacrifice of the first 
and second Pesach, of the first day of Pesach, of the 
Feast of Pentecost, and of the eight days of Tabemades, 
the flute was played before the altar when the HaUd was 
chanted; whilst, after the morning sacrifice, during the 
eight days of the Feast of Dedication, it was chanted 
without this accompaniment. From the fact that this Hal- 
lei recounts the Exodus from Egypt, it is sometimes called 
the Egyptian HaUel p^ttDH 7?n)^ in contradistinction to 
the Oreat HaUel (^n^n ^n)^ which consists of Psalm 



^ i3»aH a|?»» V« yrrwD laaa trbnm nrnoTO rwaw onwrwi n»o Comp. 
JeruBolem Sabbath cap. xvi., Tosepkta on Babylon Pe$8aehim 117 a, Midratik 
TiUtm cap. dv., Midrath JaUntt on Pb. zxii, Sopherim xri. 11, and see abo Fiint, 
Der Kanon de$ Alien Teitamentea, p. 71, etc., Leipzig, 1868. 

a Comp. Miahna Pesachim ▼. 7, Sueca £▼. 8, Taatdth ii. 4, Erachin iL 8. 
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cxzxvi., and is so called becanse it greatly abounds with 
responses of praise, repeating no less than twenty-six times 
the same ejaculation. Some, however, add to the latter the 
Pilgrim Psalms (Pesachim 118 a). It is the ordinary Hallel 
which was sung by Christ and his disciples at the conclusion 
of the Passover supper, and is chanted by the Israelites on 
the same occasion to the present day,^ which the Massorah 
quotes by the Chaldee name K7^7n. Thus, on 2 Sam. xxii. 
6, the Massorah remarks that " the word ^?^?*J, surrounded 
me, occurs three times, viz., 2 Sam. xxii. 5, Ps. xviii. 5, 
and the parallel passage in the Hallel,'* i. e., Ps. cxvi. 8.^ 

Another portion of the Psalter which has a separate title 
is Ps. cxix. This Psalm is quoted by the title " Or eat 
Alphabet " 0^^"^ ^ '*)> because the hundred and seventy- 
six verses contained therein are divided into twenty-two 
groups ; and the groups not only answer to the number, 
and respectively begin with one of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, but every verse in each group conforms to it. 
Thus the eight verses of the first group begin each with 
Alephf the first letter; all the eight verses of the second 
group begin with Beth, the second letter; and so all through 
the twenty-two groups. 

Piska. — Returning to the breaks in the text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, we have to notice the Piska. In no less 
than thirty-one passages, there are, in the most acceptable 
editions, breaks or vacant spaces in the middle of the verses, 
with a little circle occupying the centre of the vacancy. 
They are as foUows — 

4S Dean Alford, in his Oreek New Testament (Matt xztL SO), not only confounds 
the Egyptian HaUd chanted by the Jews at the Paschal sapper with the Great 
HdlUl, bat erroneoasly says that the latter consists of Ps. cxT.-cxriii. 

^ It is renutrkaUe that Boztorf should have mistaken the meaning of Vum 
M^*Vm and applied the Massoretic expression m^^ to the whole Psalter. Comp. 
Tiberioif cap. iL Joseph Bshye has copied he same enor into his Meibm Okidoth 
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1 


Gen. xxxv. 22. 


12 


1 Sam. xvii. 87. 


28 


2 Sam. xviii. 2. 


2 


Nnmb. xxv. 19. 


13 


1 Sam. xxL 10. 


24 


2 Sam. xxi. 1. 


8 


Deut ii. 8. 


14 


1 Sam. xxiii. 2. 


25 


2 Sam. xxi. 6. 


4 


Josh. iv. 1. 


15 


1 Sam. Txiii. 11, 


26 


2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 


6 


Josh. viii. 24. 


16 


2 Sam. V. 2. 


27 


2 Sam. xxiv. 11. 


6 


Judges ii. L 


17 


2 Sam. V. 19. 


28 


2 Sam. xziT. 13. 


7 


1 Sam. X. 22. 


18 


2 Sam. vi. 20. 


29 


1 Kings ziii 20. 


8 


1 Sam. xiy. 19. 


19 


2 Sam. vii. 4. 


30 


Jer. TYxviiL 28. 


9 


1 Sam. xiv. 86. 


20 


2 Sam. xii 18. 


81 


Ezekiel iiL 16. 


10 


1 Sam. zvi. 2. 


21 


2 Sam. xvL 18. 






11 


1 Sam. xvi. 12. 


22 


2 Sam. xviL 14, 







In the foot notes to each of these passages we find the 
remark, '' a hiatus, or section, in the middle of the verse." 

Before entering into an investigation as to the meaning 
of the word Piska, and its critical importance, it is necessary 
to remark that I do not know where the modem editors of the 
Hebrew Scriptures obtained the List otPiskas. It is nowhere 
given in the Massorah Magna. Even the Massorah Parva, 
which alone mentions in two places a sum total of the 
instances, marks seven passages only as belonging to this 
Bubric.^ Indeed one of the seven of the passages distinctly 
marked in the Massorah Parva, as included in this category 
(viz.. Gen. iv. 8), is rejected by modem critics, and is not 
contained in the above List. Nor have I been able to find an 
authoritative List of these Piskas in any of the MSS. which 

I have hitherto collated. It is tme that in some Codices I have 

• 

** The seren passagee noted by the Massorah Magna in which Piska ocean in 
the middle of a vene are, Gten. iv. 8, xzxr. 22 ; Josh. iy. 1 ; Jndg. ii. 1 ; 1 Sam* 
xxiii. 2, 11 ; Ezek. iii. 16. The two phuses in which the som total is mentioned an 
Gen. iy. 8, where it is remarked p^DD ro«D3 rrpDD 'p^DO n"D ttoenty-eight verses^ 
wherein there i$ a bretik in the middle of the verses whilst G-en. xxxy. 22, where it 
is remarked, pTDD '*y«o "^pDD ''pDD nO twenty-five verses in which there is a 
hreckk in the middle of the verse, which is evidently a misprint for n"3 twenty-eigM, 
Those who have had the slightest experience in the collation of MSS., or in printing, 
know how frequently the letters 71, five, and n, eight, are exchanged, and it is there- 
fore perfectly surprising that Eennioott should adduce this as one of the two 
instances in which the Massorah contradicts itself, in order to show how **«ery 
imperfect, contradictory, interpolated, mutHaled, etc.," it is. The state of tie 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, Dissertation the second, pp. 275, etc., 
Oxford, 1759. 
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fonnd a yacant space, bat the passages with the yacant space are 
very few, and have not even the remark, " here is a Piska in 
the middle of the verse " (P1£» V^^»2 KpOB), which is to be 
found as a gloss in the margin of onr modem editions in 
every one of the thirty-one passages. Thus, for instance, 
in the MSS. of the British Museum, Codex No. 1528 (Harl.) 
a vacant space of about two letters, without any marginal 
remark whatever, is to be found in ten passages only, viz.. 



1 Gen. XXXV. 22. 

2 Nmnb. xxv. 19. 

3 Dent. n. 8. 

4 Josh. iv. 1. 



5 1 Sam X. 22. 

6 1 Sam. xiv. 86. 

7 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 

8 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 



9 1 Kings xiii. 20. 
1(» Ezek. iii. 16. 



In Codex No. 5710-11 (Harl.), which is most carefully 
written, with a very elaborate Massorah, both Magna and 
Parva, there are seven instances only, viz., 

7 1 Kings xiii. 20. 



1 Gen. XXXV. 22. 

2 Numb. xxv. 19. 

3 Dent. ii. 8. 



4 Josh. iv. i. 
6 1 Sam. X. 22. 
6 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 



In this Codex what are marked as Nos. 1 and 8, 
i. e., in Gen. xxxv. 22, Numb. xxv. 19, the space is 
occupied by the word nmnD, Open Section, written out 
fully. No. 8, i. e., in Dent. ii. 8, the space is occupied 
by the word HDino^ Closed Section, also written out 
fully. Against No. 6, i. e., 1 Sam. xvi. 12, is placed in 
the margin ^"^, which evidently indicates that there are 
twenty-eight such instances; whilst in Nos. 4, 5, and 7, i. e., 
Josh. iv. 1, 1 Sam. x. 22, 1 Kings xiii. 20, there is simply 
a vacant space, without any marginal remark whatever. 

In Codex No. 9408 (Add.) there are three instances only 
given, viz.. Gen. xxxv. 22, against which is written in the 
margin, '^^^ '^^^^ l^^, there is here an open section; 
Numb. xxv. 19, where the space is occupied by 'B, the usual 
abbreviation of nnina^ marking it as Open Section; and 
Deut. ii. 8, where the space is occupied by D, the abbrevia- 
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iion of HDinD^ marking it as an Open Section. In Codex 
No. 10455 (Add.) Numb. xxv. 19 has alone vacant space. Bnt 
none of these MSS. includes Gen. iy. 8 in the List of Piskae, 
nor even takes any notice of it. The only Codex which 
notices it is No. 9401-2 (Add.) Here it is remarked in 
the margin, against the passage in question, 1^^^B. The 
import of this expression we shall immediately explain. 
With these feicts before as, we have no difficulty in 
explaining the meaning of the word Piskay nor in asc^- 
taining its critical significance. We see, in the first place 
that very little importance was attached to these Piskoi. 
Hence, while the Lists of the Majuscnlar and Minnscnlar 
Letters, of the Liverted and Suspended Letters, of the 
Peculiarly Pointed Letters, and of a thousand seemingly trite 
matters connected with the text, have been minutely registered 
and carefully conserved, a catalogue of the Piskas is nowhere 
to be found, and the MSS. followed no rule in the adoption or 
omission of the Piskas. In the few places wherein they are 
to be found in the MSS., they indicate, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, a division of sections which obtained in olden 
times, prior to the division of the text into verses as we 
now have it, and which was afterwards neglected because 
the circumstances which necessitated the Piskas ceased to 
exist. 

According to the Aramaic the term ^V^^ fi-om PDB, to ciA 
offy to leave off^ simply denotes pause, paragraph, section; 
and the Massoretic phrase, P'^DB yVDK3 KPOD^ signifies a 
section in what is now the middle of a verse. And if the 
passages in which these sections are marked in the middle 
of the verse are examined, it will be seen that the two hemi- 
stiches between which this mark is placed are respectively 
complete in themselves. The only exception to this is Gen. 
iv. 8. But it must be borne in mind that this is not included 
in the List of Piskas in the middle of verses in any of 
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the MSS. I haye examined; and that the solitary Codex 
which notices it remarks against it in the margin '^^'*'^, 
which is an abbreviation of ><o:^nB, and is either the Greek 
^payfjM, a $hutting-up, a paragraph^ a break, or more pro- 
bably the Latin pragmbn, a fractwey a piece broken off, a 
hiatvsJ*^ It is therefore surprising that Kennicott, following 
the example of Lensden and others, should have argued 
from Gen. iv. 8, which is not included in the List of Piskas, 
and which is marked quite differently, that ^PDfi denotes 
a hiatus, cm omission; and that whereyer the Massorites 
left such a vacant space, and made the remark in the 
margin, " here is a Piska in the middle of the verse" they 
intended to indicate thereby a deficiency, or that some word 
or words had dropped out of the text. 

Chapters. — The Massoretic chapters must not be con- 
founded with those which are to be found in the ordinary 
editions, and which were first introduced into the Babbinic 
Bible (Venice, 1616-17), together with the divisions of the 
four books into eight (i. e., Samuel, Kings, Ezra and 
Chronicles), by Felix Pratensis, who copied it from the 
Hebrew Concordance of B. Isaac Nathan.** The chaptral 
division of the Massorah, like the Pericopal cycle, is purely 
liturgical. As seven persons read the hebdomadal lessons, 
each Pericope was divided into seven chapters, so that every 
prselector had a separate portion to read. The discon- 
tinuance of the Triennial cycle renders it now impossible to 
give this more ancient chaptral division. If the List of the 

M Though Jacob b. Ghajim Urn Adonijah, the first editor of the Massorah, and 
perhaps also some of the Codices from which he compiled his edition, regarded Qen. 
iy. 8 as one of the Piskas, and although Levita espoused the same opinion (Mcis- 
soreth Hd-Massoreth, p. 262, ed. (Hnsborg), yet it is now certain that this passage 
does not belong to the category. Indeed B. Norzi, the celebrated Biblical critic, 
already pointed out the mistake of including Gen. iv. 8 in this List, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, in his Minchas 8haiy and expressed his surprise at Levita 
fiUling into this blunder. 

tf Comp. Mcpra, p. 258, note 7. 
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two hundred and eighty-nine Pericopes into which the Pro- 
phets and Hagiographa are divided be correct, and if iiie 
mode of reading these lessons was the same as the manner 
in which the Law was read, these two groups of the Hebrew 
Scriptures consisted of two thousand and twenty-three chap- 
ters (289 X 7 = 2028) ;*^ whilst the hundred and fifty-five 
Pericopes of the Law had one thousand and eighty-five 
chapters (165 x 7 = 1086). Hence the Old Testament had 
anciently three thousand one hundred and eight chapters. 
Through the discarding, however, of the Triennial system, 
and the discontinuance of parceling out the Prophets and 
Hagiographa into hebdomadal lessons, all marks of the cbap- 
tral divisions in these books have entirely disappeared, so 
that the chapters of the Annual cycle of the Pentateuch alone 
have been preserved. According to this system. Genesis, 
which, as we have seen, yields twelve Pericopes, has, there- 
fore, eighty-four chapters ; Exodus, eleven Pericopes, and 
seventy-seven chapters ; Leviticus, ten Pericopes, and seventy 
chapters ; Numbers, ten Pericopes, and seventy chapters ; 
and Deuteronomy, eleven Pericopes, and seventy-seven chap- 
ters ; making in all three hundred and seventy-eight chapters, 
as follows : — 

TABLE V. 

Thi Ohaptsbb of thb Pbntatsuoh aooobdino to thb Psbioopbs. 





Giirans. 








Oevbbib. 




Gkmxbzs. 




i. 


1-18 


11 


▼UL 


15-IX.7 


91 


XTll. 


8-87 


81 


xxly. 10-86 




„ 


1^28 


18 


is. 


817 


88 


xviit 


1-14 


83 


87-58 




„ 


84-11.8 


18 


„ 


18-x. 88 


88 


„ 


15-88 


88 


68-67 




U. 


4-ULil 


14 


xL 


1-68 


84 


xlx. 


1-80 


84 


XXT. 1-U 




Ui. 


2a-iT.86 


15 


xlL 


1-18 


36 


„ 


81-xxt4 


86 


1»-18 




T. 


1-84 


16 


„ 


14-xiil.4 


86 


xxi. 


5-81 


86 


. l»-XXTi.5 




,, 


8»-Tl.8 


17 


zili. 


6-18 


87 


„ 


88-M 


87 


xxvL 6-18 




▼1. 


0-23 


18 


ZlT. 


1-80 


88 


TTll. 


1-88 


88 


18-88 




yiL 


1-16 


19 


w 


21-xv. 6 


89 


XXlH. 


1-16 


80 


88-89 


10 


tf 


17-tUL 14 


20 


XV. 


7-xviL7 


80 


H 


17-xxlv. 9 


40 


«80-xxTli.a7 



^7 This oompntation does not indade Bath, the Song of Songs, and Lamenia- 
tionB, as these hooks are entirely omitted in the printed Triennial List. Vide 
gupray p. 824. 
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TABLE Y.— continued. 



Ghhssu. 
41 xxyiL aS-zzTiil. 4 
4Szrfiii. &-0 

48 10-82 

44 xxlz. 1-17 

46 ,, 1&-ZXZ. 18 

46 xzx. 14-27 

47 ., £8-xzxi. 16 

48 xxxL 17-42 
48 „ 4^xzziL2 

60 xxxit 8-12 

61 ., 18-80 

62 ., 81-xrdlL6 
68xzziiL 6-20 
64 zzziT. l-zxzv. 11 

66 zzxT. 12-ZZXV119 
66zxxtL 20-iS 

67 xxxviL 1-11 
66 „ 12-22 

68 . 28-86 
eOzzxrUi. 1-80 

61 xxziz. 1-6 

62 „ 7-28 
68 xL 1-28 
64 xU. 1-14 
66 „ 16-88 

66 88-62 

67 n 68-xlii.l8 

68 zliL 19-xliU.16 
68 xliil 16-29 

70 „ 80-xUt.17 

71 xUy. 18-80 

72 „ 81-xlv. 7 
78 xlv. &-18 
74 „ 1^27 
76 „ 28-xlvi27 

76 xlvi 28-xlvll. 10 

77 xlvil. 11-27 

78 „ 28-xlvili.9 

79 zlyiii. 10-16 

80 ., 17 22 

81 zllz. 1-18 

82 - 19-26 
88 „ 27-L 20 
84 1. 21-26 



EXODUB. 



86 
86 
87 



1. 



1-17 

l&-il 10 

ii. 11 26 

88 ilL 1-16 

89 „ 16-iT. 17 

90 It. 1&^ 



Exodus. 

91 V. 1-Ti 1 

92 vL 2-18 
98 „ 14-28 
9i „ 29-Til. 7 
96 TiL 8-TiU. 6 

96 vill. 7-18 

97 „ 19-ix. 16 

98 ix. 17-86 

99 X. 1-11 

100 ,/ 12-28 

101 „ 24-xi. 8 

102 xi. 4-xiL20 

108 xii. 21-28 
104 ,. 89-61 
106 xiii. 1-16 

106 „ 17-xiY.8 

107 xlT. 8-14 
106 ,. 16-25 

109 ., 86-xy.aB 

110 XV. 27-xvL 10 

111 xvl. 11-86 

112 xvit 1-16 
118 xyUL 1-12 
114 „ 18-28 
116 „ 24-27 

116 xix. 1-6 

117 « 7-19 

118 ,, 20-XX.14 

119 XX. 16-28 

120 xxL 1-19 

121 ,, 20-xxil.8 

122 xxii. 4-26 
128 ,. 27-xxiiL6 
124 xxiii. 6-19 
126 „ 20-26 

126 » 26-xxiy. 18 

127 XXT. 1-16 

128 „ 17-40 

129 xxTl. 1-14 

180 M 16-80 

181 n 81-87 

182 xxvil. l-e 
188 „ 9-19 
184 ,, 20-xxTlii.l2 
186xxyiiL 18-80 

186 „ 81-48 

187 xxix. 1-ia 

188 „ 19-87 

189 a 88-46 

140 XXX. 1-10 

141 „ 11-XXXL17 
142xxxL18-xxxiii.ll 
148xxxiii. 18-16 





BXOD 


US. 




LSVITZOUS. 


144xxxiii. 


17-28 


194 


xiv. 


64-xv. 16 


146xxxiT. 


1-9 


196 


XV, 


16-28 


146 


1 


10-26 


196 


„ 


29-88 


147 


„ 


27-86 


197 


xvt 


1-17 


148 


XXXV. 


1-20 


196 


„ 


18-84 


149 


„ 


21-20 


199 


n 


26-84 


160 


., 80-xxxvi7 


200 


xvii 


1-7 


leixxxyi. 


8-19 


201 


„ 


a-xviii.6 


162 


.. 20-xxxvIi.l6 


202 


xviiL 


6-21 


168 xxxyiL 


17-29 


208 


„ 


22-80 


164xxxYiil. 


1-20 


204 


xix. 


1-14 


166 


,. 21-xxxix. 1 


206 


„ 


16-22 


166 xxxix. 


2-21 


206 


„ 


28-82 


167 


„ 


82-82 


207 


„ 


88-87 


168 


„ 


88-84 


208 


XX. 


1-7 


169 


xL 


1-16 


209 


„ 


8-22 


160 


„ 


17-27 


210 


„ 


28-27 


161 


„ 


28 81 


211 


xxi 


1-16 








212 


„ 17-xxii.l6 




liBYITIOnS. 


218 


xxii. 


17-88 








214 


xxifi. 


1-22 


162 


L 


1-18 


216 


„ 


28-82 


168 


„ 


14-ii.6 


216 


„ 


88-44 


164 


11. 


7-16 


217 


xxiv. 


12^ 


166 


ilL 


1-17 


218 


XXV. 


1-18 


166 


Iv. 


1-26 


219 


„ 


14-18 


167 


„ 


27-v. 10 


220 


„ 


l»-24 


168 


V. 


11-26 


221 


„ 


26-28 


160 


vl. 


1-11 


822 


., 


29-86 


170 


„ 


12-viL 10 


228 


„ 


88-46 


171 


vli. 


11-88 


224 


.. 47-xxvl. 2 


172 


viiL 


1-18 


226 


xxvi. 


8-6 


178 


„ 


14-21 


226 


„ 


6-9 


174 


„ 


22-29 


227 


„ 


10-46 


176 


n 


80-86 


228 xxviL 


1-15 


176 


ix. 


1-16 


229 


„ 


16-21 


177 


„ 


17-28 


280 


„ 


22-28 


178 


„ 


24-x.ll 


281 


„ 


89-84 


179 


X. 


18-16 








180 


„ 


16-80 






181 


xL 


1-82 








182 


„ 


88-47 


282 


i. 


1-19 


188 


xii 


l-xiil.6 


288 


„ 


20-64 


184 


xiii. 


6-17 


284 


ii. 


1-84 


186 


„ 


18-28 


285 


lii. 


1-18 


186 


„ 


84-28 


286 


., 


14.89 


187 


„ 


29-89 


287 


„ 


40-60 


188 


„ 


40^ 


288 


iv. 


1-20 


189 


„ 


66-69 


289 


„ 


21-87 


190 


xlv. 


1-12 


240 


,, 


88-49 


191 


„ 


18-20 


241 


V. 


1-10 


192 


„ 


21-82 


242 


„ 


ll.vl.27 


198 


„ 


88-68 


848 


viL 


1-41 
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TABLE Y.—eontinued 







NUMBSBS. 


DBUTBBoiioirr. 


Dbutbbobomt. 


944 


Ttt. tt-71 


979 xxiii. 97-xxiT. 18 


8U 


It. 41-^ 


846 


xxvL 


1M9 


245 


79-80 


980 xxiT. 14-XXT.9 


819 


T. 1-18 


847 


xxviL 


l-W 


846 


▼liL 1-14 


981 XXV.10-XXVL4 


818 


„ 19-vl. 8 


848 


H ll-xxTiiL6 


947 


15-96 


989 xxTi. &^1 


814 


Ti. 4-95 


840 


xxviii. 


7-69 


948 


iz. 1-14 


988 ^ 69-zxTiL5 


815 


▼ii. 1-11 


860 


xxix. 


IS 


949 


„ 16-x. 10 


984 xxTil. 6-98 


816 


, 19-TiiLlO 


851 


w 


9-U 


960 


X. 11-64 


986xxTiiL 1-15 


817 


▼lii. ll-ix.8 


859 


„ 


19-14 


961 


., 86-xi.29 


986 . 16-xxix.ll 


818 


ix. 4r-99 


858 


„ 


15-28 


969 


xL80-xil.l6 


987 TTJT. 12-xxx. 1 


819 


X. 1-11 


854 


zzz. 


1-6 


968 


xlii. 1-90 


988 XXX. 9-17 


890 


19-99 


856 


„ 


7-10 


954 


„ 21-iiv.7 


980 xxxL 1-12 


891 


xi. 1-0 


856 


„ 


11-14 


955 


xiT. &-95 


980 18-94 


899 


10-96 


857 


n 


15-90 


966 


., 96-XT. 7 


991 ?6-4l 


898 


„ 96-xii.lO 


868 


xxxl. 


1-8 


967 


XT. a-16 


999 49-64 


894 


xiL U-98 


869 


If 


4-6 


968 


17-96 


998 xxxiL 1-19 


895 


„ 99-xiii.l9 


860 


„ 


7-9 


950 


97-41 


994 90^ 


896 


XlY. 1-21 


861 


., 


10-18 


960 


xvi 1-18 


295 xxxiil. 1-10 897 


99-99 


862 


„ 


11-19 


961 


- 14-19 


296 ., 11-49 


898 


XV. 1-18 


868 


„ 


90-94 


969 


., 90-XV11.8 


297 „ 50-xxxiT.16 


828 


., 19-xvil7 


864 


•r 


96-80 


968 


XTiL 0-15 


298 xxxiv. 16-29 


880 


xvi. 18-xvii. 18 


865 


xxxli. 


1-6 


964 


16-94 


999 XXXV. 1-8 


881 


xvU. 14-90 


866 


„ 


7-12 


966 


„ 26-XTlii.90 


800 ,, 9-81 


882 


xvili. 1-5 


867 


M 


18-18 


966 


xviU. 91-89 


801 xxxTi 1-18 


888 


6-18 


868 


„ 


19-98 


967 


xix. 1-17 




884 


„ 14-xix. 18 


860 


n 


99-89 


968 


„ 18-xx. 6 


DKXTTBBOHOIfT. 


886 


xix. 14-xx. 9 


870 


„ 


40-18 


909 


XX. 7-18 




886 


XX. lO-xxi.9 


871 


M 


44-63 


970 


14-91 


809 i. 1-U 


887 


xxL 10-91 


879 


xxxiii. 


1-7 


971 


„ 99-xxI.O 


808 1^91 


888 


,, 99-xxU. 7 


878 


„ 


S-19 


979 


xxi. 10-90 


804 ,. 92-88 


889 


xxU. 8-xxiii. 7 


874 


„ 


18-17 


978 


.. 91-xxU. 1 


806 80-U. 1 


840 


xxiii. 8-94 


875 


„ 


18-21 


974 


xxU. 9-19 


806 ii. 9-80 


811 


., 95-xxiv.4 


878 


,, 


29-26 


976 


18-90 


807 „ 81-iii.l4 


849 


xxiv. &-18 


877 


„ 


97-29 


976 


91-88 


808 Hi. 16-99 


848 


„ 14-XXV.19 


878 


xxxiv. 


1-lS 


977 


., 80-xxii1. la 


809 98-iy. 4 


844 


XXVi. 1-11 








978 


xxiii 18-96 


810 It. &-40 


845 


19-15 









These chapters are indicated in every Pericope of some 
editions of the Pentateuch, especially those containing the 
Chaldee Paraphrases and Rashi's Commentary, etc., by the 
numbers two C^^), three (^^), four C^^'^), five (^»^n), ^ix 
(^, and seven (^V^^e^), fully written out. The last three or 
four verses of the seventh chapter in each hebdomadal lesson 
are now assigned to the one called up to the lectern to the 
reading of the Haphtara (H'ttDDn)^ or the lesson from the Pro- 
phets, Hence the expression Maphtir p^MD), which is to 
be found before these verses. That these chapters are omitted 
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in the ordinary editions, and especially in those published by 
the Bible Society, only shows the inconsistency of the editors, 
since these chaptral divisions are an essential part of the 
hebdomadal lessons, which are indicated at the top of every 
page, in these very editions. Surely the insertion of one part 
of the lectionary demands the insertion of the other. It 
must here be remarked that there is a variation in these 
chaptral divisions between the Sephardim (D^nBD)^ or the 
Portuguese, and the Ashkenazim (Dn^DtW)^ or the Polish, 
German, French, etc., communities, who may be regarded to 
represent the. ancient Palestinian and Babylonian, or Western 
and Eastern usage. But the difference is very slight. 

As to the present chaptral division, which was introduced 
into Bomberg's Hebrew Scriptures by Felix Pratensis, though 
it is no part of the Massorah, yet as Ibn Adonijah, the first 
editor of this critical apparatus, has incorporated it into the 
Massoretic numberings at the end of each book of the Bible, 
some notice must be taken of it. For, whatever may be said as 
to the theory about the origin of the sections, there can be no 
doubt that they never interrupt the sense. It would therefore 
be only reasonable to expect that wherever there is a chaptral 
break it should coincide with the sectional division. But 
this is so far from being the case, that a more unfortunate aud 
senseless splitting up of the text could hardly have been 
devised by an intelligent student of the original. 

In corroboration of our remark, we shall simply give the 
instances from the Pentateuch. Gen. ii. begins three verses 
too soon; cap. vi. leaves one verse of the section behind; cap. 
ix. interrupts the historical connection, and ought either to 
commence eight verses sooner or seven verses later; cap. 
xxviii. should have begun nine verses later ; cap. xxxi. not 
only breaks into the middle of the narrative, but begins 
without an antecedent, whereas the Palestinian or Triennial 
division properly commences three verses further; cap. 
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zxzii. begins three verses before the section* Both cap. zliiL 
and xliv. commence without a subject. Quite as unfortunate 
are the breaks in Exodus. Gap. iy. begins with an answer ; 
cap. yi. begins a verse too soon, whilst xxii. and xxiii. com- 
mence respectively a verse too late; cap. xxxvi. has detached a 
verse from the context, which it absurdly connects with the 
address of Moses. Tliis senseless chaptral division has mis- 
led several versions, amongst which is the Authorised version, 
in the translation of this verse. As this verse is intimately 
connected with the preceding, the Vav in *^\ is conversive, 
and the word ought to be rendered, that BezaUel make, as 
the Jerusalem Targum, Ealisch, Eeil, etc., have it, and not 
" then wrought Bezaleel." Cap. xxix. begins a verse too 
soon. 

In Leviticus, cap. x. breaks into historic connection; 
the Palestinian or Triennial division properly begins seven 
verses later on ; cap. xxvi. commences two verses too soon. 
In Numbers, cap. xiv. interrupts the thread of the narrative, 
whereas the Palestinian section rightly begins ten verses 
further on; cap. xxii. again, is one verse too soon; cap. xxiii. 
breaks most violently into the connection, and ought to have 
begun three verse earlier, whilst cap. xxx. is a verse too soon. 
In Deuteronomy, cap. ii. commences one verse too soon„ 
cap. iii. seven verses too late, contrary to the section, in 
opposition to the Palestinian division, and against the 
historic connection ; cap. vi. is three verses too soon ; cap. 
X. interrupts the connection ; cap. xii. is four verses too late, 
whilst cap. xiii. most senselessly begins a verse too soon. 

Verses. — The last, but most important, division of the text 
is the versicular. As this partition of the Hebrew Scriptures 
has, with some slight variations, been introduced into all ver- 
sions, both ancient and modem. Catholic and Protestant; and 
moreover, as in many instances it fixes and afiects the sense; 
we cannot lay too much stress upon this department of the 
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Masfloretio labonrs. Happily the Massorah has most minutely 
conserved and registered the nmnber of verses in each book 
of the Old Testament. Indeed, as regards the Pentatench, 
which, as we have already seen, has been shielded in an 
especial manner, the verses are counted and registered in a 
double form; and these two systems check each other. The 
first, and most probably the older. List of verses in the Pen- 
tateuch is the one appended to each book. Besides the 
verses and the middle verses, this List also gives the number 
of the Annual (nVBna) and Triennial (D^"»1D) Pericopes, and 
of chapters which Jacob b. Ghajim for the first time inserted, 
as well as the open and closed sections in each of the Five 
Books of Moses. The second List or rather mode, of 
counting the verses in the Pentateuch, is the Pericopal. After 
the Law of Moses was divided into fifty-four hebdomadal 
lessons, the number of verses in each Pericope was counted, 
and appended to each with a mnemonical sign, which is gene- 
rally a proper name, consisting of the same numerical value 
as the number of verses in the lesson in question. Li the 
MSS. both the letters indicating the number of verses and 
the mnemonical sign are distributed between, and sometimes 
inside the three great Pea (^ ^ ^), or SarMcha (D D D)^ which 
always mark an open or closed section at the end of each 
Pericope; and Biblical students who are not initiated into the 
kleptography of the Massorah are greatly puzzled to decipher 
the import of these mysterious signs. 

As I have already given this List of Numbers and Mne- 
monical Signs in Table lY. of the Annual Cycle, I shall here 
simply describe its textual condition in the printed editions 
of the Bible, and the additions and corrections I have made 
from various MSS. The following Pericopes have no mne- 
monical signs in the editions. Pericopes 6 (nn^in) and 
12 C"'^), in Genesis; Pericope 11 O^^PB), in Exodus ; Peri- 
cope 10 (^niplna) in Leviticus, and Pericope 9 (T^^^), in 
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Deuteronomy. These I have added from the MSS. Moreover, 
Pericope 9 in Deuteronomy is marked as having seventy 
verses, and the mnemonical sign itf n^^lK, Adoniah, which is 
numerically the same in value. But this hebdomadal section 
has only thirty verses, and the mistake has evidently arisen 
through the omission of the mnemonical sign in this section, 
and through the joining of this with the preceding lesson, as 
these two, viz., Nos. 51 and 52, are read together in those 
years which have not fifty-four Sabbaths. (Gomp. stiyfra, 
p. 888.) The following is the List of verses as appended to 
each book of the Bible. 

TABLE VI. 

NUMBBB OF VbBSBS IN EACH BoOK OF THK BlBLE. 





TRR LAW. 




Book. 


TotalNo.ofVenes. 


Middle Vone. 


Genesis 


1584 


xxvii.40 


Exodus 


1209 


xxii. 28 


Leviticus 


859 


XV. 7 


Numbers 


1288 


xvii. 5 


Deuteronomy 


955 


xvii. 10 




5845 


Levit. viiL 8 



Joshua 

Judges 

1 and 2 Samuel 

1 and 2 Kings 

Jeremiah 
Ezekiel 
Minor Prophets 



THE PROPHETS. 

656 

618 
1506 
1584 
12«5 
1865 
1278 
1050 

9297 



xiii. 26 
X.8 

1 Sam. xxviii. 24 
1 Kings xxiL 6 
". 21 



xxviii. 2 
xxvi. 1 
Micahiii 12 
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TABLE YL.— continued. 



THE HAGIOGBAPHA. 



Psalms 

Proverbs 

Job 

Song of Songs 

"Ram 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

Esther. 

Daniel 

Ezra. Nehemiah 

1 and 2 Chronicles 



2627 
915 

1070 
117 
85 
154 
222 
167 
357 
688 

1656 

7958 



Ixxviii. 86 

xvi. 18 

xxii. 16 

iv. 4 

ii. 21 

iii. 34 

vi. 10 

V. 7 

V. 30 

Neh. iii. 32 

1 Chron. xxvii. 25 



5845 + 9297 + 7958 = 23,100. ^ 
NoTB.~The niimber of yenes in each book of the Minor Prophets is as follows :— 



Hoseii - • 


. W 


Jonah 


Joel • 


- 78 


Micah 


AmoB • 


•146 


Nahum • 


Obadiah 


. . a 


Habakkok 



- - - 48 Zephaniah • - 68 \ 
k - • 66 Halaohi - - • 66 j 



L060. 



Bat ihongh the two Lists elaborated on different prin- 
ciples yield the same number of verses, yet the editions of 
Hebrew Scriptures have two verses more in the Pentateuch, 
Thus, Exodus and Deuteronomy have respectively 1,210 
and 956 verses, and not 1,209 and 955, as given in the 
Massorah. The difference of the two verses arises from 
the versicular division of the Decalogue. Trite as this 
may seem, it was deemed of sufficient importance to agi- 
tate the different branches of Christendom throughout the 
world. The explanation of all this is to be found in Jewish 
tradition. According to the most ancient Palestinian autho- 
rities, the words, "I am Jehovah, thy God, who have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage, 
thou shalt haye no other gods besides me," which constitute 
verses 2 and 8 in the Exodus Decalogue (cap. xx.), and verses 
6 and 7 in the Deuteronomy Decalogue (cap. v.), were regarded 
from time immemorial as one and the first precept. Hence, 
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B. Ishmael, the representatiYe and conservator of the ancient 
Palestinian Haldcha, remarks the expression, " he had 
despised the word of the Lord " (Numb. xv. 81), denotes he 
has been guilty of idolatiy, and thus despised the first precept 
which Gbd communicated to Moses, viz., "I am JehoTah, thy 

God thou shalt have no other gods besides me."^ Hence 

this view is not only followed by Philo and Josephus,^ but is 
expressed in the accentuation of the Massoretic text, where 
C3^*i3y, bondage^ which in the editions terminates verse 2 in 
Exod. XX. and verse 7 in Deut. v., has simply Athnach, thus 
showing that it is intimately connected with the following 
verse, and that there should be no versicular division here. 
The later doctors, however, not only divided this single pre- 
cept into two commandments, — or rather, separated the verse 
into two verses, and made the second verse thus obtained a 
part of the second precept,— but actually tried to obliterate the 
vestiges of the ancient practice.^ It is therefore the present 
versicular division of the Decalogue, both in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, according to the later Rabbins, which yields the 
two verses more than the Massoretic numbering. 

Far more formidable is the difficulty arising from the discre- 
pancy between the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Massorah, 
with regard to the number of verses in several books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. There are two instances in the Talmudic 
literature in which the verses are mentioned apart from the 
Massorah, and these two statements not only disagree with the 
Massoretic numbers, but are at variance with each other. For 

V» rmxo rm T^ m r^ ^^ io>o« mio anron r^a now hvusxm* *y\ 48 
rrrrtH "f> rrrp vh '"un yrfm 'n ^:w nrmn >Do Twoi td«3« \rwrxn fai 
*:D b9 DnriM Comp. Siphra boo. czii, fol. 88 a, ecL Triedmaiin, Vienna, 1864. 

48 Comp. Philo, Quia rerum. divin. haer.f section xxx?., 0pp. i. 496 ; De DecaL, 
section xii., 0pp. ii 188 ; Josephos, Antiq.^ m. t. 5. 

A> Ck>nip. Geiger, Jildische Zeitschrifty toL It. p. 118, etc. For the eontroreny 
on the diylsion of the Decalogoe, we most refer to Herzog, Beai-EncyklopddU fiar 
Proteatantische Theohgie und Kirche^ 8, v, Dbealoo; Eitto, Oydopadia of Bib- 
lieal Literature. 8. v. Dboaloous. 
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the better anderstanding of their critical value, we shall give 
them in extenso. The first passage occurs in the Talmud 
iKidduskin 80 a), and is as follows :" " The ancients were 
called Sopherim (i. e., counters), because they counted all the 
letters [words, and verses] in the Scriptures, for they say that 
the Vav in 1*"^, belly (Levit. xi, 42), is the middle letter in 
the Pentateuch, ^ji ^'?, seeking he sought (Levit. x. 16), 
are the middle words, and "f?']^, and he shall he shaven 
(Levit. xiii. 88), is the middle verse; that the Ayin in "^^P, out 
of the wood (Ps. Ixxx. 14), is the middle letter in the Psalter, 
and that ^ but he, being full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity ' (Ps. Ixxviii. 88) is the middle verse. Whereupon 
R. Joseph asked, ' Does the Vav in J'^J, heUy, belong to the 
first or second half of the Pentateuch ? ' He [t. «., B. 
Saphra] was answered, *Let us fetch a Pentateuch and 
count it;' and Rabba bar bar Ghana says, *They did not 
leave the place until a Pentateuch was fetched, and they 
accomplished the counting. He then said to him, they 
(t. e.y the Sopherim) were conversant with the plenes and 
defectives, but we are not conversant. [Hence we cannot 
find it out.] * B. Joseph asked again, ^ Does the word 
'^!'?'?1> ^'wi he shall be shaven, belong to the first or second 
half [of the Pentateuch] ? ' Abaja answered, * Our counting 
the verses is of no use, as we are not conversant with the 
versicular divisions,' for when B. Acha bar Ada came [to 
Babylonia] he said, * The Westerns divide Exod. xix. 19 
into three verses. The Babbins submit the Pentateuch has 



rmraxD ua^^rooy niiTrfl rvrnw Vd onD^cn^nw omno D^awnn i>np3 'p^ » 

19 twjo w M^ nan na na win iom vh vo AmatDHi min idd >rra rrb tdk 
an Tffi .pnrpa vh pk rnvn mxna vva pnoH n^ ^tdm 'Untco) mm nco nktyrw 
*pDDa rrv3Q*^ "tn'^ kppo yao '^aM rr^ id« 'Hoa ^httd w woa v«to n^anm fp\* 
yiDD Mn'n'? vnp »«p6 rrt 'poD «atma now hth -q mtw an ww »ai 'pnrpa m^ ^: 
rviHD naiottn D^DbH rroon pan wi t^mr a»a -p^ «a >33H nan nwo ^ m-r no«n 
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6»888 YerseSy the Psalter has eight verses more (i. e., 6,896), 
and Chronicles eight verses less (i. e., 6,880)." The second 
accoont is in the Midrash Jalkut, where we are told that ''the 
number of verses in the Pentalench is 16,842, the number in 
the Prophets is 9,297, and the nnmber in the Hagiographa is 
6,068, making in all 28,199, exclusive of those verses divided 
into two." " 

In attempting to reconcile these conflicting statements, two 
questions suggest themselves. First, Does the word P^^ 
Patuk, which in the Massorah is the technical expression for 
ver$e, as we now have it in the Bible, denote the same thing 
in the Talmud, or was there another versicular division ? And 
second. Are the numbers in these two records immaculate ? 
As O^PWD (from P^, secarSf absdnderey xrfrrf iv) exactly corre- 
sponds in etymology to the Greek nifj^fMiTa, and the Latin 
casa, that is, half verses, or members of verses, some have 
thought that, in the excessive statements in the Talmud and 
Midrash, this term is used to denote crixoi, verses, especially 
when speaking of the poetical books. 

The passages, however, quoted in the Mishna and Talmud 
show beyond doubt that the Talmudic versicular division cor- 
responded to that of the Massorah, and that, with the excep- 
tion of isolated passages, the verses were then already orally 
and traditionally fixed. Thus, the injunction in the Mishna, 
about the public reading of the Law, distinctly speaks of 
verses. '* He who reads in the Law," we are told, " must not 
read less than three verses. Nor must he read to the inter- 
preter more than one verse at a time, but from the Prophets 
he may read three verses at a time. If the three verses hap- 
*^i UDD ion iTiyvoto XTnry t*^ isv >rnv) idd ^pioD wxn D^piDD nsiotD^ ctsiddi 

••DD nb •TD"3»p nSt a.»3 ten -p atn xstfrn ti travo bw o*p«o Comp. JaOnU 
CTMSnn Pdrioqpe kkeb (3p9) Motioii 856. Fiint luw rightly pointed oat that D^iS^nn 
in the editioni of the JaUnU ii a oonraption of D*M3nn, and that -iBIpp is to be read 
instead of npjipp. Comp. Der Kmum dea AUem Testamente$, p. 128. 
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pen to be three seetions, he mnst read each one separately " 
(MegUla iv. 4). Here we have not only yerses most empha- 
tically spoken of, but the versicular division of the Mas- 
sorah, since it is evident that the three verses forming three 
different sections, here alluded to, are Isa. lii. 8-6. This is 
placed beyond the shadow of a doubt by Sopherim (xi. 1), 
where Isa. lii. 8-6 is quoted in illustration of the meaning 
of this Mishna. Again, Deut. zxxiv. 6-12 is quoted in 
the Talmud as the last eight verses of the Pentateuch" 
(Baba Bathra 14 6, Mennachoth 80 a). In the passage 
from Kiddushin 80 a, quoted above, B. Acha b. Ada tells 
us that the Palestinians divided Exod. xix. 9 into three 
verses. As all these verses exactly correspond to the Mas- 
soretic versicular division, there can be no doubt that the 
Talmudic P^M, Pasuk, denotes a verse in the present tech- 
nical sense of the word, as applied to the Scriptures. 
These verses the Talmud declares were indicated in the 
text by diqunctive accents (D^OPK^ P^D^D, Neda/rim 87 a), 
and in accordance with the practice of tracing every vene- 
rable usage to the Great Lawgiver, it ascribes the division 
to Moses himself, and lays down the rule that ^^a verse 
which Moses has not divided we too must not divide" 
(MegUla 22 a)." 

But these passages also show that there was a subdivision 
of verses for liturgical purposes. We have seen that of the 
seven persons called to the lectern, each one had to read three 
verses, thus requiring twenty-one verses for each hebdomadal 
lesson. Now, in looking at the Triennial List, it will be 
observed that many of the Pericopes have not the requisite 
number of verses. Thus, in Genesis, Nos. 8, 12, 16, and 21 ; 
in Leviticus, No. 18 ; in Numbers, Nos. 10, 21, 26 ; and in 
Deut., No. 26, are deficient. The verses in these Pericopes 

^ Comp. p*pDD H^ pM TTOD H'pDD M^ Mp^SD V3 MegiUa S2 a. 
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were sabdivided into two verses, and, in some eases, into 
three, as in Genesis, No. 8, which has only eight verses, in 
order to obtain the legal number {Taanith 27 b). Henoe 
obtained a number of small verses in Palestine, side by side 
with the ordinary verses, the traces of which are to be found 
in the ''hiatus in the middle of averse'' (PW» VtiD»2 KpDD), 
or the subdivision of a verse (Vide supra, p. 846). 

Apart, however, from the subdivisions which were called 
forth by the nature of the Pericopes, some verses were 
divided differently in Palestine to those in Babylon. Thus, 
for instance, the quotation from the Talmud {Kiddushin 
80 a, vide supra, p. 857), states that Exodus xix. 9, was 
divided into three verses. As the Palestinian Perioope 
in which this verse occurs (Exodus, No. 15) has more than 
the legal number of twenty-one verses, it is evident that this 
division represents a variation between the Easterns and 
Westerns, and that there must have been some more of these 
variations, which, like many other Palestinian usages, have 
disappeared through the powerfril influence of the later 
Babylonian practices. Indeed, we are distinctly told, in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, that in some Synagogues the prelectors 
subdivided the verses, to facilitate the understanding of their 
import for the children who were present (Jerusalem Me- 
giUa V. 5). These considerations sufficiently account for the 
difference of forty-three verses between the Talmudic and 
the Massoretic numbers in the Pentateuch. 

As for the discrepancy between the Talmud and the Mas- 
sorah respecting the number of verses in the Psalms and 
Chronicles, we submit that the Talmudic statement must be 
rejected as untrusworthy, because the text of it is manifestly 
corrupted, and, even if true, because those who made it claim 
no authority for it. That the text is defective is self-evident. 
It states that '' the ancients were called Sopherim, because 
they counted all the letters in the Law." To prove this &ct. 
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the middle letters, the middle words, and the middle yerses 
of the Pentateuch and of the Psalms are adduced. Now, this 
proof shows beyond doubt that the original statement must 
have been, " they counted the letters, words and verses in the 
Law, Prophets and Hagiographa, and that the words in italics 
have dropped out of the text, otherwise the reference to one 
book of the Hagiographa, and the citation of the words and 
verses have no meaning whatever. If, then, entire words 
could SeJI out of this passage, surely we cannot be called 
upon to accept it as immaculate, in the simple letters which 
express the numerals, and which, as is well known to paleo- 
graphists, are most easily mutilated. 

Moreover, the Talmudic statement distinctly declares that 
this department of textual work belonged to a special guild ; 
that even so great an authority as B. Joseph b. Ghija, who 
lived 800 a. d., and who is the reputed translator of the 
Hagiographa into Ghaldee,^ did not know whether the Vav in 
\^^\, beUy (Levit. xi. 42), and the verse commencing with 
'^l^'?5, cmd he shaU be shaven (Ibid. xiii. 88), belonged to 
the first or second half of the Pentateuch," and that the 
doctors gave up all hope of ascertaining it, even after they 
counted all the letters of the Law, because they were not 
conversant with the plenes and defectives, which they 
declared was knowledge peculiar to the Sopherim. As 
the Massorites were the successors of the Sopherim, whose 
labours they collected and embodied in the Massorah, it is 
only reasonable that we should accept the numbers which 
they give as authoritative, and reject those of the Talmud, 
both as corrupt, and as claiming no authority in these 

M For aooooni of B. Joseph b. Chija, alio called Joiejah Ocecua « Ttns >3D, 
see Eitto, Cydopadia of Biblicdl LiteraturCt 8. v. 

» The remark, that n^anm (Levit. xiii. 83) is the middle verse, must be wrong, 
for not only does the Massoretio statement, that X3vn (Lent viii 8) is the middle 
▼erse, exactly coincide with the yersicnlar division, but the difference between Levit. 
viii« 8 and xiii. 88 is 160 verses, which is far too mnch, seeing that the variation 
between the Talmnd and the Kasiorah amounts only to 40 verses altogether. 
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matters. Moreoyer, the system of aocentnatioii which obtained 
about 600 A. D., and which is admitted on all hands to be, 
with few exceptions, a correct representation of the ancient 
and oral versicnlar diyision, exactly corresponds to the Mas- 
soretic numbers. 

The second statement, contained in the Midrash Jalkut, 
so manifestly bears on its very face the stamp of corruption, 
that it hardly occasions us any difiScnlty. Though the sum 
total of the verses in it almost equals that of the Massorah, 
the difference amounting only to 99 verses, yet the distribu- 
tion of the verses over the Law, Prophets, and Ebigiographa 
is so preposterously disproportionate, as to convince the most 
casual observer that the letter or word representing a thotj^ 
sand has been transferred from the third division, t. «., the 
Hagiographa, into the first division, u e., the Pentateuch. 

It only remains to be remarked that the versiculmr divi- 
sion is indicated in the MSS., and the early editions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, by the accent called Soph Pasuk (I^D 
plDD)^ followed by (:), which we call a colon, or (;) a semi- 
colon. The first attempt to indicate the number of verses 
in each chapter is made in Bomberg's third Rabbinical Bible 
(1546-48), where a numeral expressed by a Hebrew letter 
is placed in the margin at every fifth verse. In 1657, the 
Pentateuch, which was issued from the press at Sabionetta, 
had the verses marked with numerals ; and in 1569-72, the 
entire text of the Old Testament appeared in the Antwerp 
Polyglott with an Arabic numeral against the margin of every 
verse ; and in 1661, the Hebrew text by itself was published 
by Athias (Amsterdam), with an Arabic numeral to each 
verse. The versicnlar division was first introduced into the 
English Bible in the Genevan Version (1560), thence it was 
adopted in the Bishops' Bible (1568), and afterwards into the 
Authorised Version, 1611. 
As the Authorised Version, although it generally follows the 
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Massoretic diyisions, departs in some otfBes from the original, 
we snbjoin a list of variations, which ifi necessitated by the 
fact that onr references in this Essay are to the Hebrew. It 
is therefore hoped that the subjoined list will explain the 
apparent difficulties which may arise from the differences in 
the citations. 

TABLE VII. 

Variationb in Ohaptxbs and Vbbsbs bbtwbxn thb Hebbbw ahd thb 
axtthobibbd ylbsiok. 



Hebrc 


m. 


AnttuYc 


mioii. 


Hebre 


w. Anth-Yi 


mion. 


Hebn 


iw, Anth. Version. 




OxmuB. 






DXUTSBOHOMT. 






IKnroB. 




XTXll. 


1 xxxL 


66 


xxiii. 


1 xxiL 


80 


XX. 


9-8a XX. 


9 


„ 


9 xxxii. 


1 


„ 


9 XTlii. 


1 


„ 


9b ^ 


8 


M 


8-88 


„ 


9-89 


tf 


8-96 


9-95 


xxii. 91fr-99 xxii. 


99 




Exodus. 




XXTliL 

xxix. 


69 xxix. 
1 


1 
9 


,tf 


4a-44 
46 


48 
44 


▼iL 


96 


Till. 


1 


M 


9-98 


8-99 


„ 


46-64 


4IM» 


▼lii. 


97-99 
1 


" 


9-4 
6 




Joshua. 






9KnfOB. 




xxL 


9-98 
87 


xxii. 


6-89 

1 


Text, * 


86-87 


xiL 


1 xL 
9 XiL 


91 
1 


xxiL 


1 
9-80 


»» 


9 
8-81 


xxL 


86 
87-48 


88 
89-46 


•» 


8-99 . 


9-91 


ft 


90 Ti 

91-96 „ 

1 ,. 

9-98 . 


1 

9-7 

8 

9-80 


xix. 
xxL 


1 Samuxl. 
la xix. 
lfr-9 

1 XX. 

9 xxL 
8-16 


1 

9 

49 

1 

9-16 


▼iii. 

ix. 
IxiiL 

IxiT. 


98 ix. 
1 „ 
9-90 „ 
196 IxiY. 

1 
9-11 


1 
9 

8-91 
1 
9 

8-19 


XTiL 


1 


xtL 


86 


xxW. 


1 XTlli. 


99 




JXBXIIZAH. 




" 


9-16 
16 


x^ 


87-60 
1 


„ 


9 xxiv. 
8-98 


1 
9-99 


TiiL 

ix. 


98 ix. 

1 ,. 


1 
9 


♦XXT. 


17-98 
19a 


xxtL 


»-18 

1 




9SAMUSI.. 




f» 


9-96 . 


8-96 


XXX. 


1 


xxix. 


40 


xix. 


1 XTlii. 


88 








" 


9 
8-17 


XXX. 


1 
9-16 


M 


9 xix. 
8-44 


1 
9-48 


xxl. 

n 


1 XX. 

9-6 „ 


46 

46-48 


T. 


DBDraBOHOVT. 
17 T. 


18-90 


V. 


IKznos. 

1 iT. 


91 


" 


6 xxl. 
7-87 


1 
9-89 


^ 


18 


„ 


91 


„ 


9-14 „ 


99-84 




HOSXA. 




,, 


19-80 


ft 


99-88 


„ 


16 T. 


1 


ii. 


1 i. 


10 


xm. 


1 


xii. 


89 


n 


1*^ 


9-18 


„ 


9 .* 


U 


„ 


9 


»HI. 


1 


xviiL88^Ma xrlii. 


88 


M 


8 iL 


1 


„ 


8-19 


^ 


9-16 


•» 


84ft 


84 


„ 


4-96 


9-98 
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TABLE Ya.— continued. 



Hebrew. 



Anfth. Venlon. Hebrew. 



xil. 



xhr. 



UL 
It. 



ii. 



\Y, 



iL 



liL 

liL 
It. 

T. 

▼i. 



1 zL 

9 za 

8-U 

1 xiil. 

9 ziT. 
8-10 

JOBI« 

1 iL 

9-6 ., 

1 UL 

»-M A 

JOVAR. 

1 L 

9 iL 

8-U ,. 

MlGAH. 

14 T. 

1 .. 

9-14 ■ 

NAHDlf. 

1 L 

9 iL 
8-14 

1 L 

9-4 .. 

6 iL 
6-17 

1CAI.A0HI. 

19 iT. 

90-94 

PlAUfS. 

1 iiL 

9 
8-0 

1 It. 

9 
8-0 

1 T. 

9 .. 

8-18 n 

1 Ti. 

9 
8-U 



19 

1 

9-14 

16 

1 

9-0 



98 

90-89 

1 

9-«l 



17 

1 

9-10 



1 

9 
8-16 



16 

1 

918 



18 

10-91 

1 

9-18 



1 
9-6 



tUle 

1 
9-8 
tiU4 

1 
%S 
tMe 

1 
9-19 
HUe 

1 
9-10 



Anth. y enion. Hebrew. 



TlL 



TiiL 



PlAUfS. 

1 TiL 



ziL 
ziU. 

ZiT. 
ZT. 

ztL 
ZTiL 
ZTiiL 

ziz. 

w 

zz. 

zzL 

zziL 

zziiL 
zziT. 
zziz. 



9 

8-18 

1 

9 

8-10 

1 

9 

8-«l 

Ic 

16 

1 

9 

8-0 

1 

9 

8-6 

6a 

66 

la 

16 

la 

16 

la 

16 

la 

16 

l-9a 

96 

8-61 

1 

9 

8-16 

1 

9 

8-10 

1 

9 

8-14 

1 

9 

8-89 

la 

16 

la 

16 

la 

16 

1 

9 

8-18 



Tiii. 

iz. 

zL 
ZiL 

ZiT. 
ZT. 

ztL 

ZTiL 

ZTiiL 
ziz. 

m 
ZZ. 

zzL 

ZZiiL 
ZZiT. 

zziz. 



1 

9-17 

tuu 

1 
9-0 

tuu 

1 
»^ 

HUt 

1 

MtU 

1 

9-8 

tuu 

1 

9-4 

6 

6 

atu 

1 
tuu 

1 
tuu 

1 
tuu 

1 
tuu 

I 

9-60 

tuu 
1 

9-14 

tuu 

1 

»-0 

tuu 

1 

9-18 
HtU 

1 

Ua. 

HtU 

1 

tuu 

1 
tuu 

1 

tUle 

1 

9-19 



Anth. Versifaii. 






ZZZTliL 



FlALMS. 

1 zzzL 
9 

8-95 m 

zzziL la zzziL 

16 

zzziT. 1 zzzir. 

9 

8-98 

zzztL 1 zzztL 

9 

8-18 

zzzTiiL 1 

9 

8-98 

zzziz. 1 

9 

8-14 

1 

9 

8-18 

1 

9 

8-14 

1 

9 

8-19 

1 

9 

8-97 

ZiT. 1 

9 

8-18 

zItL 1 

9 

8-19 

zlTiL 1 

9 

8-10 

zlTilL 1 

9 

8-16 

1 

9 

8^ 

la 1. 

16 ,, 

1-9 IL 

8 ., 

4-91 ., 

1-9 UL 

8 r. 



tuu 

1 



1 
tuu 

I 

ft-99 

tuu 
1 

»-19 

tilb 

1 



zL 



zU. 



fUi. 



zUt. 



zzziz. fttb 

1 

9-18 

zl, tuu 

1 

9-17 

tuu 

1 
9-18 

tuu 

1 
9-U 

1 



zlL 



zUi. 



zUt. 



ZlT. 



T«T. 



U. 



tuu 

1 

9-17 

tuu 

1 

9-11 

tuu 
1 

9-0 

zItUL tuu 

1 

»-14 

tuu 

9-90 
9-90 

tuu 
1 

tuu 

I 

9-19 



zItL 



zhrU. 



zUz 



Ui. 
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TABLE YTL— continued. 

Setoew. Aath. Yenkm. Hebrew. Anth. Yenion. Hebrew. Anih. Yenrion. 



PSALMB. 

m. 4-U „ 

im. 1 liii. 

2 M 

:» »-7 ., 

ut. 1-a ut. 

8 „ 



ItL 

n 

ML 

M 

Iz. 

IzL 

IxU. 

IzUL 

IzW. 

Ixv. 

Ixvi. 
IxvlL 

IZTlU. 

Izix. 



1 

9 

ft-84 
1 
9 

8-14 
1 
9 

8-19 
1 
9 

8>19 
1 
9 

8>18 

1-9 

8 

4-14 
1 
9 
^■% 
1 
9 

8-18 
1 
9 

8>19 
1 
9 

8>U 
1 
9 

8-14 

la 

16 

1 

9 

1^ 

1 

9 



It. 
IvL 

M 

iTlL 

It 
II 

iTiii. 

II 

H 

liz. 

II 
Iz. 

IxL 

liil. 
II 

IxUL 
bdy. 
Ixv. 

IxvL 

IzviL 

II 
II 

IZTlil. 



1 bdz. 
9 
8-»7 



9-0 
tiOe 
1 
9-« 
iUU 
1 
9-7 

tuu 

1 
9-2S 
title 

1 
9-18 
title 

1 
9-11 
tUle 

1 
9-11 
tiOe 

1 
2-17 

1 
9-19 
Htle 

1 
9-8 

tuu 

1 
9-19 

1 
9-11 

tuu 

I 
^10 

(ia« 

1 

9-18 

tuu 

1 

tuu 

1 

»-7 

1 
9-86 
HOe 

1 



Izz. 



IttW, 



IZZiT. 



Psalms. 
1 Izx. 



9 

8-6 

la 

16 

la IzxiT. 



Ixxiil. 



IXXT. 



IxxTi. 



IXXTli. 



16 

1 

9 

8-U 

1 

9 

8-18 

1 

9 

8-91 

IzzTiil. la 

16 

Ixxix. la 

16 

Ixxx. 1 

9 

8-90 

Izxzl. 1 

9 

8-17 

Ixzxii. la 

16 

Ixzzili. 1 

9 

8-19 

Izzxiv. 1 

9 

8-18 

IZZZT. 1 

9 
8-14 



IZXT. 



IxxTi. 



HtU 

1 

9-7 

tuu 

1 
HtU 

1 

tuu 

1 

9-10 

tuu 

1 

9-19 

IzxTii. tuu 

1 

9-20 

IzzTiii. tuu 

1 

boix. tuu 

1 

Ixxz. iUU 

1 

9-19 

Ixxxi. tuu 

1 

9-16 

Ixxxit tuu 

1 

Ixxxili. tUle 

1 

9-18 

Izzxiv. tuu 

1 

9-12 

IzzzT. tuu 

1 

9-18 



IzzzvL la IzzzvL iUU 

16 ,1 1 

Izzzvii. la Izzzvii. tUU 



16 

IZZZTiii 1 

9 

8-8 

Izzziz. 1 

9 

S-58 

zo. la 

16 

zoii. 1 

9 



IzzzTiiL tuu 

I 

9-18 

Izzziz. HtU 



zoiL 



tuu 

1 

tuu 

1 



PSILKS. 

zoii. 8-16 „ ».16 

zoviii. la zoTiiL tUU 

16 „ 1 

0. la 0. tuu 

16 .1 1 

cL la oL tuu 

.. U „ 1 

oii. 1 eiL tuu 

^ „ 1 

8-29 „ 9-98 

cviii. 1 oviiL tuu 

,. 2 „ 1 

8-14 „ 9-18 

oix. la oiz. tuu 

11 Ih „ I 

ex. la cz. HtU 

16 ,, 1 

ezz. la ozz. tUU 

II 16 n 1 

ozzi. la ozzi. tuu 

16 11 1 

ozxii. la oxxii. tuu 

16 .. 1 

ozzili. la cxxiii. titU 

16 „ 1 

cxxiv. la oxxiv. HtU 

16 „ I 

oxxv. la cxxy. tUU 

16 „ 1 

oxxvi. la oxxvi. tUU 

16 „ 1 

oxxvii. la oxxviL tUU 

16 „ 1 

cxxTlii. la oxxTiiL tUU 

16 „ 1 

cxxix. la oxxix. tUU 

16 „ 1 

oxxx. la cxzz. titU 

16 ., 1 

ozzxi. la- oxxxL tUU 

16 „ 1 

cxxxiL la cxxxli. tUU 

16 „ 1 

oxxxiii. la exxxiii. tUU 

.. lb „ 1 

oxxxiv. la oxxxiT. tUU 

16 „ 1 

oxxxix. la oxzxix. tUU 

16 ^ 1 

oxL 1 exL tuu 

II 2 „ I 
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TABLE YTL.— continued. 



Hebrew. Aiitb. Y«rioii. HabMir. Aiitb. Y«rioii. Hcbiew. 



oxL 
ezll. 

ozHl. 



ozUIL 



oilr. 



xlL 



PlALMB. 

8-14 
la ezll. 
1» 

1 exUL 
S 
S-8 

la ezliil. 
1ft 

la exlv. 
1ft 

Job. 
9B xli. 



9-18 
HtU 

1 
MiU 

I 

a-7 

tUls 
1 

1 



Ttt. 



Soiro ov Soxes. 
81-4 3-18 

BOOLBSIABni. 

17 ▼. 1 

1 .. s 

8-19 . 8-90 



1 
9-86 



1 

9-8 

9 

10-84 



Sovo ov Soves. 
yiL 1 tL 18 

9 Tli. 1 





DAxm^ 




!it 


81 


lY. 


1 


•# 


89-88 


ti 


i-8 


It. 


1 


„ 


4 


t 


%^ 


„ 


6-87 


▼L 


1 


▼. 


81 


M 


9 


Ti. 


1 


«* 


8-99 


„ 


9-98 



iU. 



88 
84-88 



1 
9-8 



AntluYa 



tr. 

M 

z. 



▼. 



Nb 

1 » 

9-n n 

1 Iz. 

. 9 z. 



7 

8-tt 

86 

1 



ICbboxiouu. 

97 tL 1 

9B-C1 u »-16 

1 • 18 

9-66 « 17-81 





9 0HB0BiaLB8. 




L 


18 IL 


1 


U. 


1 m 


9 


„ 


9-17 . 


8-18 


zliL 


98 zlT. 


1 


ZlY. 


1 


9 


„ 


• W4 


8-15 



It will be seeiiy from the above list, that the greater 
majority of these variations arises from the £act, that in the 
Hebrew the titles of the Psalms form a part of the versicolar 
division, and hence are numbered like all the other verses, 
whilst in the Authorised Version they are not reckoned as 
verses, bnt simply as superscriptions. 

In many of the other differences the English version chiefly 
follows the Vulgate and the Genevan translation8. Hence, 
some of the altered chaptral divisions are better than in the 
Hebrew, and are exempt from the strictures made above 
(p. 851), whilst others are decidedly worse. Thus Gen. 
xxxii., which in the authorised version commences in accord- 
ance with the Vulgate and the Geneva Bible, is worse than 
the Hebrew, though the latter is bad enough ; and Leviticus 
vi., which is likewise in accordance with the Vulgate and 
Genevan, is simply arbitrary ; whilst caps. viii. and xxii. in 
Exodus, cap. xxx. in Numbers, and cap. xiii. in Deuteronomy 
are decidedly an improvement upon the chaptral division. 
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In the yerdcolar division, the English version only very 
rarely deviates from the Hebrew^ even when the latter mani- 
festly breaks in npon the sense. The few instances, however, 
in which the Authorised Version departs from the original are 
unquestionably no improvement. Thus the division of 
1 Samuel xix. into two verses is not only against the Hebrew, 
but against the Yulgate and the Genevan version, and answers 
no purpose. The division of 1 Kings xviii. 84 into two, and 
the taking over of the first half to verse 88, are not only 
contrary to the Hebrew, but against the versicular divisions 
of the Vulgate and the Genevan Bibles, which the Authorised 
Version generally follows. The same is the case with the 
alteration in 1 Kings xx. 2, 8. Where, however, a re-division 
would have been an improvement, the original verses are left. 
Thus, for instance. Genesis xxiii. 17, 18, should have been 
joined together ; so also 1 Chronicles xxi. 11, 12 ; 2 Chro- 
nicles XXX. 18, 19 ; Isaiah Ixv. 6, 7 ; Psalms xcvi. 12, 18 ; 
xcviii. 8, 9.** As for the two verses, i. «., xxi. 86, 87, 
which are to be found in Joshua, they are not owing to 
a variation in the versicular division of the English version, 
but to the fact that they are entirely wanting in the Masso- 
retic text. The discussion about their genuineness must 
be deferred to another place. 

The extraordinary influence which the Massoretic labours 
have exercised upon Biblical scholars are by no means 
confined to the phenomena exhibited in the -Hebrew text. 
Christian scholars have endeavoured to imitate this depart- 
ment of wearisome toil, for the protection of our English 
Version. One gentleman spent three years in trying to 
effect that for our translation, which the ancient Sopherim 
did for the Old Testament ; and the results of his researches 
are embodied in a treatise entiled. The Old and New Testa- 

M Comp. An Exerdtation concerning the original of the Chapters and 
Verses w ihe Bible, by S«m. Clark, M. A., page 20, London, 1698. 
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ment Dissected. They are snmmarised in the following 
Table :— 

TABLE Vm. ^ 

NtnfBiB or Books, Chaftbbb, Ybbsbb, Wobds, Lxttbbs, bto., ih the 
Enolxsh Bibli. 



Old TssTiioENT. 




Nbw Tbstahkmt. 




No. of Middle. No. of 


Middle. 


TMtf. 


Bookf 80 ProTerbi Books 


27 2 Theeaalonisns 


06 


Ohapton «S9 Jobxzix. 


Chspters 


200 Bomans zUL xiT. 


1480 


Yenea . 28,314 9Clir.xx.l7»18 


Yerses 


7,060 ActsxYiLH 


8MT8 


Words . 603,490 


Words . 


181,268 


778,001 


Letten . 9,788,100 


Letters . 


888,880 


8,606,480 


The word amd 85,548 timee 


Thewordoad «,856tlmeB 


42,880 


„ JOtovahtjmi » 








Least Terse, 1 Ohron. L 1. ' 
















Apoosypha. 






Ohspters .... 


188 




Yerses .... 


6,081 




Words 


. 


. 262486 





The aboYe figures, which we haYe tabulated, are giYen in 
a foot note to the Prolegomena to Walton's Polyglott. Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the editor of these learned dissertations 
(Cambridge, 1828), who added this note to Walton's acconnt 
of the Massoretic numbers, remarks, ^'Eundem item cal- 
culum, quoad Yersionem Bibliorum Anglicanum, bsbcuIo 
proximo elapso Masoretha quidam Ghristianus, hand profectd 
bend acto triennio, confecit in opere cui titulus The Old and 
New Testament Dissected:' " 

^ Comp. Briaoi Watooi in BibUa Polyglotta Prolegomena, torn. L, p. 4d8, 
ete., CantabrigiaB, 1828. 
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